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110 in the Boiler Shop 


N MATTERS OF sound measurement the 
| word ‘phon’ will crop up very often, 
because this is the unit of measurement 
which acoustic engineers use to assess the 
loudness of sounds. 

Let’s look at a few examples of noises ex- 
pressed in terms of phons. A pneumatic 
tool nearby would have a phon value of about 
105, whilst a quiet street gives only 45; in an 
express train the reading would be about 80, 
compared with 20 for a rustle of leaves. In 
a boiler-making shop, the high rating of 110 
makes the noise almost unbearable. 

The human ear compares noises on a log- 
arithmic scale so that a noise of 70 phons 
sounds 50°, below one of 80 phons. 

Those examples are perhaps sufficient to 
show the extent to which noise is with us 
most of the time. But sound, like heat, must 
be kept in its place, and much can be done 


sonable level. The best way to do this is by 
sound absorbing treatment of the walls and 
ceilings because these surfaces intensify noise 
by reflection. By way of example, the normal 
painted plaster wall to be found in many offices 
absorbs only 2% of the sound impinging on it. 

Compare this with a modern acoustic tile 
which has an infinitely higher sound absorp- 
tion. 

Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtile is such a 
product and has a 75% sound absorption 
and combines an extremely pleasing appear- 
ance with the added virtue of being incom- 
bustible and vermin-proof; it also affords 
effective heat insulation. Our skill and 
experience and our well equipped Sound Lab- 
oratory are entirely at your service to investi- 
gate any noise or acoustic problem on which 
you may need help. We invite correspondence 
on this subject and will be pleased to submit 
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in factories and offices to ensure that excessive 
and unwarranted noise is reduced to a rea- 


NEWALLS 


suggestions, designs and estimates based ona 
careful appraisal of your particular problem, 


INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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across the world 

north, south, east and west 

the driver of virtually every British car 

and many a foreign one — 

receives constant, undemanding servic: 

from the many Wilmot Breeden 

components which contribute in no 

small way to his comfort and safety. 
Wide technical resources, 

specialised modern machinery 

and the keenness and skill 

of our 6,000 workers give these 

components a true fitness for purpose 

with a reserve of quality against 


the abnormal and the unforeseen. 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD 


BIRMINGHAM LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
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Snowy Mountains Scheme. 


A fleet of 20 EUCLID Rear Dump Wagons is speeding 

the construction of the 11,000,000 cu. yd. earth fill 

dam at Adaminaby—a major undertaking in the great 
e 


EUCLID Wagons are also consolidating the prosperity 


of Australia by building dams in the Far North of 
Queensland, in South Australia, on other sites in 


New South Wales and, on one job alone in Victoria, 


48 EUCLID units are showing how earth is moved 
faster at less cost per yard. 





Jn the Australian Copper Mines, the Tungsten Mines, 
the Uranium Mines, the Coal Fields and other sites, 
the EUCLIDS work in the sweltering heat and 
dust, to snow and ice. Unaffected by these climatic 

conditions, hundreds of EUCLIDS are playing a 
notable part in Australian plans for the future. 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works 











and Agencies throughout the World 
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N = W p This flexible, compact 


VEHICLE 
CONTROL PLAN 


Saves 


rIME, EFFORT, PERSONNEL, MONEY. 


Every detail concerning your vehicles is instantly 

vailable on a sheet measuring but a few square inches 

. and, what’s more, a system of coloured signals thrusts 

important information to your notice, such as when urgent 

attention is needed, or the date for the next routine servicing 
r any change in fuel or tyre consumption and so on. 


Records at a glance 

The record’s visible edge identifies each vehicle at a glance ; 
a finger-flick and full information about it is immediately 
visible. Year of make. Date of purchase. H.P. engine 
and chassis No. Unladen weight. Cost. Value. Capacity. 
Type of fuel. Oil fuel consumption. Tyre mileage and all 
other necessary details. Month by month servicing 1s 
provided for, including actual details of work done, under 
headings which provide for almost anything. 


Simple—Compact—Easy-to-use 


This amazingly efficient vehicle record system is housed 
in strong and very compact binders, or in small, portable 
panel form. Either way, a large number of vehicle records 
can be contained in a negligible space. Any record can 
be inserted or removed in a second, retaining correct order. 


MAINTENANCE CANNOT BE MISSED. 
RISING FUEL, OIL and TYRE CONSUMPTION 
CAN BE CHECKED BEFORE THEY COST 
YOU MONEY. 


REPAIRS CAN BE DONE WHEN IT SUITS YOU— 
NOT WHEN YOU MUST 
And remember, this system has been devised with the 
vice of some of the largest operators in Britain. Many 
others tell us that the ability to keep a correct maintenance 
chedule saves far more than the modest cost of, the system, 
d in addition they enjoy the advantages of the most rapid, 
mple and comprehensive method of keeping 


records. 


vehicle 


lust jot “ Vehicle Record” on your letter-head for full 
details by return. There is also a special Stock Record 
for spares. If interested, please ask for “ Stock Record ” 
as well. 





C\daman Systems) 


VISIBLY BETTER RECORDS 
The Shannon Ltd. 848, Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey 
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Your trip to Australia and back will cost 
you less if you travel under the 
P & O special ‘ quiet season’ plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200, 


Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 31st May, 1955. 
Homewards Ist Sep. to 31st Dec. 1955 or 1956, 





Full details from 14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1. WHI: 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVE: 8000 or local Travel Ag: 





MEN WHO MEAN , 
BUSINESS 
veetravel 





by 


DAY TRIPS. You can leave in 
the morning, travel from 350 to 500 
Km., have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


HALF-FARE CARDS which entitle the 
holder to unlimited travel between 


two particular stations or in a partic- 


ular zone at half the standard fare can 
now be purchased without deduction 


| from the basic travel allowance. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


| 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent 
or French Railways Limited, 179, Piccadilly, Wa * 


train! 


Economy, speed and comfort—the three travel « 
tials for business men—are assured to all who : 
aboard French Railways. Half-fare cards are t 
of the many economies that can be made. New 
comfortable high-speed railcars make light o! 
journeys between major centres. More electrified 
are being introduced throughout the system. Lu» 
wagon-lits, with cheaper supplements, or couch: 
ensure a good over-night sleep. 








OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. You can lea. 
the evening, travel from 500 to ‘ 
Km., stay the night at an hotel, ¢ 
vote most of the following day ' 
your affairs and return to v: 
headquarters that night. Examp)< 
Over-night return trips from PAR! 
include Bordeaux, Grenoble, S: 
Nazaire or Zurich. 


SPEED AND PUNCTUALITY. 

You can be sure of arriving on tim 

for your appointments, for Frenc! 
Railways have an unrivalled reputa- 
tion for speed and punctuality. 


Pick 
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'N\HERE’S a little old man in Leicester who never 


misses his Saturday evening at the pictures. 


He has a very personal interest in most of the 





films he sees. For every weekday he sits 
it a bench, skilfully assembling lenses 
— the very lenses that the vast motion- 
picture industry cannot do without. He 
works at Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, 
vhose factory sells £750,000-worth of goods each 
year, a substantial proportion of them in dollar 


STUDIO TO CINEMA 


VERY member company of B.O.P.E. is a specialist in its own 

‘sphere. British Acoustic Films produce recording and sound 
equipment as well as 8 mm. and 16 mm. cine cameras and 
projectors; Kershaws of Leeds are famous for their cinema 
projectors, arc lamps and scientific and optical instruments ; 
Gaumont-Kalee Seating add to their 
U.K. sales by exporting to all 
parts of the world, includ- 
ing the United States ; 
Kalee send their cur- 
tains and draperies to 
cinemas as farapartas 
Jordan and Jamaica. 
B.O.P.E. can indeed 
be proud of an impres- 
sive list of achicve- 
ments through the years. The Everest and North Greenland Expedi- 






tions were equipped with B.O.P.E. cameras. B.O.P.E. has equipped 


between 800 and 1,000 film stages outside Britain. 
B.O.P.E. supplied a special zoom lens used by 
the BBC for their Coronation Day TV programme. 









THE J. ARTHUR RANK 


























goes to 


Leicester 





areas; whose lenses are used in 8 out of every 


IO cameras in Hollywood — and in cameras 


throughout the rest of the world. This company 


is only one of those which form the 
British Optical and Precision Engineers 
Group (B.0.P.E.), itself a subsidiary of 
the Rank Organisation. And last year 
B.O.P.E. obtained more than §0 per cent. 
of Britain’s export turnover in the varied products 
which it handles. 
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WORLD-WIDE PROJECTION 


Winning prestige and earning currency (including those valu- 
able dollars) all over the world, B.0.P.E. is constantly engaged in 
vigorous research to improve existing products and to introduce 
new lines. It has played a vital part too as one of the many com- 
panies on which the Rank Group is widely based — and which 

have greatly helped this section of the British Film Industry 

to make so successful a recovery during the last five years. 


ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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every 
pair of 
hands 


How does the Towelmaster work? 

A pull. Here’s a length of laundry- 
fresh towel, enough and to spare for 
a really good dry. And as you pull, 
the used portion automatically winds 
into a separate compartment of the 
gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 
Nothing more efficient. Nothing 
more hygienic. 
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How much does the Towelmaster cost? 
5/- per roll of towelling. Minimum 
usage only one roll per week. 
Installation is free. Maintenance is 
free. No replacement charges. In fact 
there are no other charges whatsoever. 


How much is the Towelmaster worth? 
Those few shillings give 180 pairs of 
hands an honest-to-goodness dry. 
Benefit staff and visitors alike. 

Give you 45 yards of goodwill. 

And what an infinitesimal price to 
pay for a clean bill of health! 


What are your particular needs ? 
We'll be glad to discuss them— 
without obligation. 


ADVANCE 


master 


Advance Linen Services Lid. (Dept.T13), 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886 
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GLENFIELD 
CONTROL 


tit Livers and Valet CoutSes 


It is important to con- 
trol the flow in rivers to 





prevent the damage and 
devastation caused by 
floods. 

Glenfield Sluice 
Gates are performing 
this very function in 
rivers and water courses 
throughout the world. 
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HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 





KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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Nice going... 




















all the way! 


KLM have a talent for making every journey 
a joy. On all KL Airliners you sit in comfort, 
with ample leg room, and you are treated 
like an honoured guest. You pay no more, 
of course, just the normal low Tourist fare. 
When you fly over to the Continent by KLM 
— it’s a holiday all the way. 
Details of KLM flights and fares are always available 
from your Travel Agent or KLM Royal Dutch 


Airlines, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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How does the Towelmaster work? 

A pull. Here’s a length of laundry- 
fresh towel, enough and to spare for 
a really good dry. And as you pull, 
the used portion automatically winds 
into a separate compartment of the 
gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 
Nothing more efficient. Nothing 
more hygienic. 
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How much does the Towelmaster cost? 
5/- per roll of towelling. Minimum 
usage only one roll per week. 
Installation is free. Maintenance is 
free. No replacement charges. In fact 
there are no other charges whatsoever. 


How much is the Towelmaster worth? 
Those few shillings give 180 pairs of 
hands an honest-to-goodness dry. 
Benefit staff and visitors alike. 

Give you 45 yards of goodwill. 

And what an infinitesimal price to 
pay for a clean bill of health! 


What are your particular needs ? 
We'll be glad to discuss them— 
without obligation. 
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ADVANCE 


master 


Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept.T 13), 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886 
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KLM have a talent for making every journey 
a joy. On all kim Airliners you sit in comfort, 
with ample leg room, and you are treated 


‘ like an honoured guest. You pay no more, 
13, of course, just the normal low Tourist fare. 
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trol the flow in rivers to Y — it’s a holiday all the way. 


prevent the damage and V4 Details of KLM flights and fares are always available 


devastation caused by Ji een beeen 
floods. Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
Glenfield Sluice 

Gates are performing 
this very function in 
rivers and water courses 
throughout the world. 


When you fly over to the Continent by KLM 
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Youll be using your building scorer ~mudeesconer— iit has Mallypan walls 
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The use of Wallspan for Outer Walls offers your architect greater 
scope and opportunity in the design of any new building you contemplate. 
Wallspan can give you an impressive, colourful building that will retain its beauty 
—and its value—through the smoke and grime of the years. 


» 

Why Wallspan gives you a Building you'll be proud of. 
Nowadays the weight of a building is borne by the 
structural frame. The outer walls, which provide 
the setting for windows and doors, are essentially 
protective and decorative, keeping the weather out 
and the warmth in and giving the building a suitable 
facade. 

With Wallspan, the facade can be far more colour- 
ful and graceful, far more imaginative in design. For 
Wallspan outer walls consist of a grid of aluminium 
alloy which is bolted to the frame of the building. 
Into it are fixed windows and doors and the grid is 
completed with any of a wide variety of beautiful 
panelling materials, which can be faced in glass, stone, 
metal, wood and so on, each in a choice of colours. 
So the use of Walispan gives your architect completely 
new opportunities to design not only a building you'll 
be proud of, but one ‘that will keep its beautiful 
appearance and its value. 


No maintenance. Wallspan walls need neither 
pointing nor painting. They can be kept clean by an 
occasional wash-down by the window cleaners. 


More Floor Space and More Warmth. Wallspan 
grid members can be as little as 5 inches thick, carrying 
panelling about 2 inches thick, compared with the 
11 inch thickness of traditional walls. Thus you get 
extra rentable floor space all round every floor. The 
walls, moreover, are not only weather-proof and 
durable, but can easily be constructed to offer 50 per 
cent more heat-retention than cavity brick. 


Walls up in Days, too. Finally, Wallspan walls are 
so simple to erect, they can be put up in a matter of days. 
It will be worth your while to discuss with your 
architect the use of Wallspan in any new building you 


are planning—office, factory; shop, store, warehouse, 
school .., 





WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING BY UTriy\ (we ae aieey tc 


Reliance Works - Chester 
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There is 
vacant accommodation to 
SOUTH AFRICA 


on the 


DOMINION MONARCH 


sailing from Southampton on 
April Ist, 1955 


for Cape Town, Fremantle, Melbourne, 


a - 


Sydney and Wellington 


Quadruple screw motor vessel 26,500 tons, 
carrying 500 passengers FIRST CLASS ONLY 


Ita Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 


Telephone: WHitehall 1485 Telegrams: Savill Piccy Londen 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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Do you know modern 
OIL-FIRED heating ? 


[he “ HOME-FIRE” with its thermostatically controlled 
heat and absence of dirt is an essential luxury in the modern 
dence. 


Why not convert your small independent boiler to oil firing’ 


and banish for ever the drudgery of carrying fuel buckets and 
clearing ashes? The “* HOME-FIRE ” 
fiers the cheapest form of clean, 
labour-free heat for hot water and 
central heating. 








Send now for full details and 
name of nearest dealer. 


OIL BURNER 
Soar wich"150 at sarge o_o 
from under £100 complete. 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box 164) DROITWICH. 





















Write to Roneo Lid., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Tel: Holborn 7622 
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For MARINE INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


NORTHER 
| ASSURANC 








+ 
COMPANY LIMITED 
aaa 7 LONDON ABERDEEN 
= 1 Moorgate } Union Terrace 
! 
Founded 1836 Group Assets over £ 58,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 
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The Fall of Malenkov 





HE countless unfortunates who .iave undergone Communist 
methods of interrogation must often have wondered how their 
tormentors would stand up to the relentless pressure for a 
confession if the roles were reversed. On TueSday they learnt that 
even the head of a Soviet government could be reduced to public 
recantation. Georgi Malenkov was not merely stripped of his power 
under the eyes of the whole Supreme Soviet, the Moscow diplomatic 
corps and a fair number of press correspondents. Under the same 
startled gaze, this master-manager listened to the reading of a con- 
fession in which he accused himself of failure in management ; and 
his abject humiliation was completed when he admitted “ guilt and 
responsibility for the unsatisfactory position in agriculture.” The 
man on whom that responsibility really lay, Nikita Khrushchev, 
promptly nominated a new prime minister ; and this turned out to be 
not the veteran with agricultural experience for whom Malenkov had 
seemed to be making way, but the “ political marshal” and defence 
minister, Nikolai Bulganin. Next day the fallen premier gratefully 
accepted the obscurity of a new role as minister for power stations. 
Malenkov’s confession included a warning to all good Communists 
that they must ignore the “ slanderous speculation ” in the West which 
his fall was bound to provoke. Undoubtedly, for all who live under 
Communist rule, the only safe attitude to adopt until the dust has settled 
will be that of the three wise. monkeys. In the free world, however, the 
technique of seeing and hearing nothing is less developed, and specula- 
tion is already universal. From a welter of questions, three must be 
selected for immediate consideration. First, is this the end of the 
struggle for power that began nearly two years ago, when Stalin was 
brought to his deathbed ? Second, what does the new palace revolution 
mean for the Soviet peoples ? Third, what are its implications for the 
world at large ? Only a very bold man would offer definitive answers 
at this moment ; but it is already possible to suggest a tentative reply 
to each of the three questions. 


The first can fairly safely be answered in the negative. The air is, 
of course, full of protestations that there will now be an end to all 
divisions in the Soviet leadership. Malenkov himself was made to say 
on Tuesday that the Communist Party’s central committee was 
“ monolithic in its unity and solidarity.” These hard-worked phrases 
are employed whenever the Kremlin is at loggerheads ; they mean no 
more than they did on the eve of Beria’s fall, or when Khrushchev 
assured western correspondents, just twenty-four hours before 
Tuesday’s abrupt events, that all reports of rivalry between him and 
Malenkov were mere wishful thinking. 

Khrushchev himself seems a most unlikely personality to remain 
at the top of the Soviet hierarchy for long. Ebullient and incautious 
in speech, meddlesome in action, and lacking the theoretical equip- 
ment that is the pride of every high-ranking Communist, he has also 
earned a deal of unpopularity in circles ranging from the peasants 
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whom he once tried to force into “ agro-towns ” to the 
bureaucrats whom he is now exiling to the steppes. 
Moreover, it is unsafe to assume that Bulganin will 
serve him as a mere figurehead. “The two men may 
well work together successfully for some time, as they 
have done in the past. But the point must be made 
that it is no mere clash of personalities that torments 
Soviet political life ; it is a clash of factions and of 
rival hierarchies. 

The fact that less blood is shed nowadays does not 
mean that the Byzantine intrigues and secret shifts of 
power between groups have become any less acute. 
The Soviet system looks more civilised when a prime 
minister and a trade minister “ resign ” and later appear, 
tamed but intact, at public functions. But it is doubt- 
ful whether their position now differs much from that 
of persons who, under Communist law, receive 
“ suspended ” death sentences and can hope to survive 
only if they work a frantic passage back into favour. 
And it will be astonishing if no changes at lower levels 
follow Malenkov’s fall. This week a victory was 
marked not only for Khrushchev’s personal adherents 
but for all the Party stalwarts who have come to regard 
Malenkov as the champion of their natural rivals, the 
technicians, factory managers, and governmental 
bureaucrats. Malenkov had inclined towards business 
efficiency and the freeing of the managerial class from 
the paralysing grip of their Party watchdogs. Now 
Stalinist orthodoxy is reasserted, and Khrushchev is 
herding the bureaucrats off to a bleak pioneering life 
on the steppes. The Party must evidently lean heavily 
on the support of the army ; Bulganin is the instrument 
and Zhukov the symbol of this partnership. But at 
present the army seems content to play sleeping 
partner, while the once powerful police corps is no 
longer a challenger for power. This, then, is the hour 
of the Party diehards of the most orthodox Stalinist 
stamp. 


* 


For the peoples of the Soviet Union that is a cheer- 
less fact. They now face disappointments both in the 
economic field and in the psychological and political 
atmosphere in which they must live. Before the 
Supreme Soviet met, the press campaign against light 
industry, Khrushchev’s speech to the Party central 
committee and the removal of Mikoyan had all served 
warning that the high hopes encouraged in 1953 were 
dead. Priority for heavy industry, and specifically for 
defence, is resoundingly reasserted ; the pledges of 
plenteous consumer goods by 1955-56 are scrapped ; 
and forced saving through state bonds is restored to 
the scale of two years ago. 

It is equally clear that Ehrenburg’s “ thaw ” in the 


‘sphere of personal and psychological relations was 


premature. Social and mental discipline is not going 
to be relaxed ; if anything, it is to be tightened, and 
it would not be surprising if a new “ vigilance ” cam- 
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paign, like that which was staged in Stalin’s last days 
on the basis of the fictitious “ doctors’ plot,” is soon 
arranged. And will even the provision of scapegoats 
suffice to work off the spleen of a nation which, since 
1953, has lived largely on promises ? There are those 
who claim that “the Russian loves the whip” ; but 
the past two years have revealed the extent of his long 
muted discontents. How quietly will he accept the 
postponement of the better times that were promised 
him for this year or the, next? Not even his new 
masters can tell. : 


* 


They will, indeed, have to steer their way very 
cautiously along the new economic course they have 
charted. The problem of feeding a rising population 
remains acute. It will not-be made easier if the peasant 
is denied the inducement of more and better manufac- 
tured goods for which to exchange his produce. The 
drift to the towns has been on a massive scale, as 
Khrushchev has revealed; and neither the zealous 
young Communist nor the uprooted bureaucrat is a 
good substitute for the peasant when dumped in 
inhospitable Western Siberia. Again, however 
threatening the increase in Soviet spending on arms may 
look, it must be conditioned by the planners’ painful 
awareness of their subjects’ impatience for more 
peaceful benefits. It is still far from clear whether the 
shift to higher defence expenditure in last week’s 
budget was much more than an unveiling of an existing 
reality ; Soviet budgets traditionally show a large 
percentage of unidentifiable expenditure. The Red 
Army marshals may now be staking their claims, 
but the economic planners face a more difficult problem 
which, bluntly put, amounts to this: can Russia secure 
any dramatic increase in its armed strength without 
overstraining its economy and the forbearance of its 
docile people ? 

It is remarkable, in the light of these and other con- 
siderations, that so many commentators have hastened 
to conclude that Malenkov’s fall must mean a 
“ tougher ” Soviet line in international affairs. Already 
a myth is being built up around the fallen premier ; it 
is said that Sir Winston Churchill has lost his oppor- 
tunity of doing business round a table with a reasonable 
man, that western intransigence has forced Russia on 
to a new and probably fatal path, that the door is no 
longer open for negotiation. Yet there is ample evi- 
dence against this argument. 

First, for all Malenkov’s “ soft” words, he never at 
any point offered any real concession to the free world ; 
when negotiation got down to brass tacks he proved as 
unyielding as any Party diehard could wish. “Soft” 
talk was a vital gambit for any man who had to step into 
Stalin’s shoes at a moment when Russia faced the 
possibility of “ panic and disarray ” ; and Khrushchev 
uttered as much of it as Malenkov. But the only actual 
Soviet moves in the post-Stalin period that could be 
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called “ soft” were calculated attempts to break up the 
unity of the free nations, and in particular to isolate 
America. It is significant that the only alluring Soviet 
offers lately made were to the Japanese and the West 
Germans ; and they were undoubtedly made with 
Khrushchev’s blessing. 
Secondly, the new regime has lost no time in showing 
iat it has not closed any doors that were open in 
\ialenkov’s time. Khrushchev told western correspon- 
-nts on Monday that Russia had “ no points of issue 
vith America that cannot be solved.” He spoke at length 
f co-existence, and even added, with characteristic 
boldness, that he favoured the release by China of the 
imprisoned American airmen. Next day Molotov, 
1 a speech that was certainly blunt and brutal in its 
general tone, took care to say that the improvement of 
relations with the United States was “fully possible,” 
ind specifically held out once more the idea of a four- 
power conference on Germany. There may, indeed, 
- good tactical reasons for the new government to 
nake a show of more “ softness ” than its predecessor, 
only to remove the impression of Byzantine 
:bsolutism left by Tuesday’s charades. The “ tough ” 
ements in Molotov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet 
may have been primarily intended for domestic con- 
sumption ; if the Russian people are to be disappointed 
ff their hopes, it will obviously be necessary to show 
them that the fatherland is in danger—and Khrushchev 
seems to find no difficulty in combining such warnings 
with friendly chats to visiting journalists from the 
West. 


Leader of 


HAT is Mr Attlee up to ? In the last few weeks 
he has made what many outsiders have 
interpreted as deliberate attempts to bring disagree- 
ments about Formosa, defence, and general foreign 
policy into the centre of the electoral stage. There is 
nothing necessarily wrong in this. If he made quite 
sure that the ripplés that run out from his statements 
were kept within the limits of what he himself believes, 
if he were merely trying to out-act Sir Winston 
Churchill in the role of peacemaker within the frame- 
work of the strong policy to which both are committed, 
one could sit back and applaud his art—although with 
the necessary comment that this week’s news from 
Moscow may make the art more difficult. Mr Attlee 
no doubt believes that he is fulfilling both conditions. 
From the touchlines, and at a moment when bipartisan- 
ship in British foreign policy has again become more 
than usually important, it can only be said that fulfilment 
seems a very close. thing. 
It should be admitted at once that anxiety has arisen 
not so much from Mr Attlee’s own statements, as from 
the interpretation that he has allowed to be given to 
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For the free nations, the most important lesson to 
draw from Maienkov’s fall is surely not that the age of 
“ co-existence” is now over, but something far more 
fundamental—a lesson about the essential nature of the 
Communist system ‘itself. On Tuesday, two cherished 
illusions were destroyed in one blow. The idea that 
there is any kind of democratic element in the Soviet 
political system was disproved in blindingly clear 
fashion when the 1,300 members of the Supreme Soviet 
meekly and unhesitatingly accepted a change of govern- 
ment forced upon them by backstage intriguers who did 
not even trouble to make out a convincing explanation. 
And the idea that Communism offers an easy road to 
economic plenty for any backward country vanished 
in the same puff of smoke. The fall of Malenkov and 
Mikoyan was a portent for all of Asia and Africa ; and 
it is to be hoped that the record of the past few months 
will be studied carefully enough for all to see that in 
Communist practice the well-being of the people is at 
the mercy of the arbitrary and doctrinaire decisions of 
the men at the top. On Tuesday the Soviet rulers 
revealed in melodramatic manner that their promises 
of quick progress towards a better life ought not to be 
believed even by the most gullible ; and they presented 
a glimpse of intrigue and absolutism that must give 
pause to anybody who imagines that a firm and lasting 
settlement can be reached merely by sitting down at a 
table with the current occupant of Stalin’s throne. 
While so vast a power can pass in so abrupt and furtive 
a manner into such impulsive hands, what justification 
have the free nations for relaxing their vigilance ? 


the Left 


them. This was very evident in the first of his recent 
démarches—the interview that he gave to the Daly 
Herald on the Formosan problem at the beginning of 
last week. He declared then that Chiang Kai-shek 
should be exiled, Formosa neutralised, and a plebiscite 
held to determine what sort of government the 
Formosans want. Although there was a certain anti- 
American, and electorally orientated, bravado in this 
utterance, it is undoubtedly an expression of the policy 
that Mr Attlee believes to be the best that could be 
achieved. But—quite apart from doubts about the 
moment at which he chose to expound it—Mr Attlee 
should surely take very seriously the fact that there has 
already been misunderstanding, even in the circles that 
are closest to him, about what he actually said. 

In a speech at Lancing last week end, Dr Edith 
Summerskill is reported to have interpreted Labour’s 
policy as’ meaning that “the workers of this country 
will not support the claims of a discredited dictator 
against the workers of. the zecognised government of 
the People’s Republic of China ”; this isolated comment 
comes very.close to a claim that the British people 
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believes that Formosans should be handed over to 
Communism, whether they want it or not. Dr 
Summerskill is admittedly about as much in touch with 
the temper of this country as she is with the traditions 
of Druse communities in Israel ; but the point is that 
she is not a Bevanite, and that she undoubtedly thought 
she was expounding the new Attleeite line. Mr Attlee 
should ponder on these and similar utterances of his 
closest supporters. At the very least, they suggest some 
failure in public relations within his most intimate ring. 


* 


The second occasion on which Mr Attlee has been 
advertised as taking the initiative—the speech he made 
to a private Labour party meeting last week—was an 
even more peculiar affair. The main lines of this widely 
misquoted speech now seem to be clear. Mr Attlee 
started from the premise that it would be folly for 
Britain to expect the next war to be anything short of 
total. From this he argued that, as the only defence 
against the H-bomb is the threat of retaliation in kind, 
Britain must have its own stockpile and its own strategic 
bombers ; it should not rely solely on the Americans. 
He apparently criticised the Government for not 
moving in this direction more quickly, and he is 
reported to have developed a number of detailed sug- 
gestions, such as the abolition of aircraft carriers and the 
reduction of the army to smaller, more mobile units. 

Much of this is arguable ; even the main thesis could 
be said to take foo little account of possible local wars. 
But it was little more than a claim that the man who 
fought at the Dardanelles, like the man who fought at 
Omdurman, recognised the dominance of the H-bomb. 
As such, it was a gloomy speech ; and it duly horrified 
the pacifists and Left wingers, who started plying Mr 
Attlee with questions. What about disarmament, he 
was asked ? Certainly disarmament was vital, he 
answered, but nothing short of total disarmament would 
do. He did not think it possible to have disarmament 
only in atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons. Thank- 
fully the Left grasped at this utterance ; and, on the 
basis of these brief answers to questions, largely ignor- 
ing the thoughtful half hour speech which went before, 
the world has been given to believe that Mr Attlee has 
launched a new disarmament drive. In the present 
stage of election planning, it is not altogether surprising 
that the weaker-nerved Labour members have seized 
on this interpretation ; but it is surprising, and disturb- 
ing, that Mr Attlee has done nothing to refute the 
attitude, or the emphasis, which they have so blithely 
invented for him. 

The third doubt that he has allowed to arise concerns 
his attitude to European defence. For some time now, 
the Bevanites have been fighting a rearguard action, 
trying to swing the party over to a policy of calling 
for a delay in the ratification of the Paris agreements 
in order that four-power talks on German unity can be 
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held. Mr Attlee himself, they claim, virtually embraced 
their policy in his speech on November 18th, when he 
suggested that if ratification took a long time—and 
provided that the West made clear that it was 
determined to ratify in the end—there would be no 
harm in starting talks before ratification was actually 
completed. Sir Anthony Eden was duly horrified by 
this—and so were some of the moderates in the Labou: 
party. The Bevanite proposal for immediate talks came 
before a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour party or: 
Wednesday ; it was duly defeated by 93 votes to 70, 
although apparently with remarkably little help from 
the platform. Both Mr Bevan and the platform are said 
to have emphasised that their difference was only about 
the right tactics, which the news from Moscow made 
more than ever obscure. Mr Attlee himself is reported 
to have dealt with his speech of November 18th by 
simply ignoring it. 


* 


When these various incidents are analysed in 
detail, they do not suffice to prove the charge that Mr 
Attlee is being deliberately irresponsible; they do 
suffice to raise the suspicion that he is not showing any 
great strength. He cannot justly be accused of 
aggressively inventing slick, sensational and dishonest 
formule in order to cement the party; he can be 
accused of allowing them to be attributed to him. And 
this is likely to involve him in a danger that he may 
not at present realise. This danger is not the obvious 
one that his present attitude is much less electorally 
propitious than left-wing newspapers are leading him 
to suppose : voluble bleating about universal dis- 
armament will not win many uncommitted votes. 
Nor is Mr Attlee’s principal danger simply that of 
annoying the Americans. If he should come back to 
power, this annoyance would be temporarily incon- 
venient ; but, as any Labour government that returned 
to office within the next twelve months would follow 
a bipartisan foreign policy, he would get over the 
inconvenience in time. Instead, the real danger lies 
in the situation that would face him in the contingency 
that now seems most likely to arise. 

That contingency is that Labour may face another 
five years of Opposition after the next election. In that 
case, the party is almost certain to swing left in domestic 
policy ; and it may well be that the main task of most 
of the remaining years of.Mr Attlee’s and Mr Morrison’s 
political lives will be to try to prevent it from swinging 
left in foreign policy as well. This means that Mr Attlee 
must be an active leader, and not a ventriloquist’s 
dummy who allows: himself to be widely saddled with 
statements which—on close analysis—he turns out not 
in fact to have made. In the last few weeks he has come 
very close to this latter role ; now that world opinion is 
swinging like a weathercock in response to the news 
from Moscow, it is to be hoped that he will seize the 
opportunity for a frésh start. ° : 
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P ERIPATETIC prime ministers are becoming the 
fashion. In Italy’s two neighbour countries, M. 
Mendés-France and Marshal Tito have each set recent 
examples that might have been expected to look attrac- 
tive in Rome. But next week’s visit to London by Signor 
Scelba and his Foreign Minister, Signor Martino, is 
being made at Britain’s specific invitation rather than 
Italy’s request, and it will in fact be Signor Scelba’s 
first major trip abroad for many years; he came to 
power a year ago, having made his name from 1947 to 
1953 as Minister of the Interior under De Gasperi. And, 
although the visit takes place at a moment of quiet 
improvement in Italy’s domestic situation as well as in 
Anglo-Italian relations, there are plenty of heavy clouds 
in the background which the British and Italian 
ministers will do well to consider together. 


*® 


One is certainly the present European situation and 
the possible collapse of Western European Union 
(WEU) following the fall of M. Mendés-France. Italy 
took a lesser but effective part in helping to draw up the 
London and Paris agreements last autumn, and Italian 
opinion has been as realistic about their necessity and 
the possible outcome of their repudiation as any in 
Europe. Those Italians—and they have been many— 
who believed sincerely in European integration under 
some form of increasingly supranational authority have 
temporarily sunk their ideals and accepted the WEU as 
the best of a bad job. Those who are criticised on other 
grounds for being right wing and nationalistic have 
equally accepted it, and the upshot has been that the 
Italian lower house is among the first in Europe to have 
ratified the new agreements. 

Compared with the French, the role that has so far 
fallen to the Italians in postwar Europe has been a minor 
one. Admittedly, their country ended the war in the 
confused and confusing position of ex-ally as well as 
ex-enemy. Admittedly, Italy does not lie athwart the 
strategic axis of Western European defence—though its 
importance in the Mediterranean is as vital as it was in 
the last war. But it cannot be said that, in spite of the 
long wrangle with Jugoslavia over Trieste, the Italians 
have so consistently blocked the path to western unity 
as have the French. It is not Italy’s quarrel with Ger- 
many that has defied solution and still holds the whole 
Atlantic community up to ransom ; Italian political 
neuroses have played no part in encouraging Mr 
Molotov to think up a new conjuring trick every 
weekend ; no Italian has assumed since the war that, 
whatever he does, the world automatically owes his 
country the status of a great power. And while the 
Italians have perforce accepted their lot in the new 
world of the last few years, Signor Scelba, when he 


Visitors from Italy 


arrives in London, will in no sense come cap in hand. 
He will represent, so far as British policy in Europe is 
concerned, a country with which the continuance of 
French instability and the growing influence of western 
Germany make a closer relationship more and more 
politically desirable. 

A surprising feature of the present international scene 
is the failure of the West European powers to speak as 
a team. It might have been supposed that the 
emergence of the two giants, Russia and Germany, 
would have forced the Europeans to sink their differ- 
ences and to think as one. But in spite of muth postwar 
idealism in what, for want of a better word, may-be 
called the European movement, they have remained 
divided, as much on the old problem of Germany as 
on the new one of relations with Russia. To a consider- 
able body of opinion on the continent, including many 
Italians, no small part of the blame rests on the British. 
They, it is felt, have clung to their lifeline to Wash- 
ington with a jealousy which, although it may be under- 
stood, is regarded as having sacrificed the interests of 
Europe to those of Britain. To the British, on the 
other hand, the boot often seems to be on the other foot ; 
without a firm Anglo-American alliance, the chances of 
making Nato work look slim. Now, the arrival in 
London of the Italian ministers represents a new oppor- 
tunity to bury some of this past, and to lay useful 
foundations for a period in which, if the Paris agree- 
ments may not after all be ratified, the cohesion of 
Western Europe will again be severely tested. 


* 


British relations with postwar Italy have by no means 
always been smooth. They made a bad start over the 
question of the African colonies. But since the settle- 
ment of the Trieste dispute last autumn, there has been 
a considerable thaw. And at the moment the gover- 
ments in London and Rome see moderately eye to eye on 
the most immediate of the general items they will discuss 
next week. These include acceptance of the principle 
of an arms pool in order to humour French opinion, 
even if little can at present be done to implement it ; 
the need to complete ratification of Western European 
Union before there can be any question of reopening 
talks with the Russians about German elections ; and 
the scale and scope of the German military contribution 
when it comes to be made. On the broader front, and 
arising out of German rearmament, Signor Scelba and 
Signor Martino may be expected to sound the British 
on their latest views about the use and deployment of 
atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons ; on the effects of 
this week’s electrifying changes in Russia ; on-the wide 
series of current diplomatic negotiations about Formosa; 
and on British reactions to the situation in the Middle 
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East, following the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the 
Suez Canal zone and Iraq’s proposed treaty with 
Turkey. 

On the narrow front of direct British and Italian 
common interests, one of the main subjects is likely 
to be a review of events in the former Italian colonies 
in Africa—Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland. In inde- 
pendent Libya there are still 40,000 Italians, whose 
economic position, while at present good, could at any 
time become a political issue. In Eritrea, the safe- 
guarding of local Italian interests under the federal 
arrangement with Ethiopia. while working adequately, 
cannot be taken for granted. In Somaliland, where the 
Italians are to give up their UN trusteeship by 1960, 
there is already some question of a greater Somaliland 
movement involving the neighbouring British terri- 
tories, one of which is Kenya. On all these questions, 
the Italians feel an understandable need to seek British 
goodwill and, if necessary, support. 

For those in Britain who may pause to wonder what 
their two visitors really represent in terms of Italian 
politics, both present and future, the answer is mixed, 
but moderately reassuring. Signor Scelba’s. govern- 
ment has given the country a year of greater stability 
than at one time seemed possible after the elections of 
1953 and the fall of De Gasperi. And, compared with 
the past, Italy is at present more prosperous than it has 
ever been. Moreover, in the recently published ten- 
year Vanoni Plan a clear effort is being made to tackle 
the country’s long-term problem of over-population 
and under-employment. Although the Communists 
polled six million votes at the elections, they have since 
lost a little ground in the industrial north and the party 
is patently split with serious internal dissensions ; this 
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week’s events in Moscow are reported to have stunned 
Signor Togliatti, and they may well strengthen a new 
challenge to his leadership. 

Signor Scelba cannot, on the other hand, count on 
more than some three months of power. Under the 
constitution he will have to resign when a new Presi- 
dent of the Republic is elected in the early summer ; 
and the choice of the next prime minister is wide open 
The recently elected leader of the Christian Democrai 
party, Signor Fanfani, recognising that to the left h 
inevitably comes up against the ramparts of Sign 
Nenni’s Socialism, is reputedly seeking to buttress th 
centre’s slender majority by support not so much 
the leaders but of the voters from the right—a cours: 
which is not, however, popular with the Saraga 
Socialists and the Republicans. Meanwhile, the presen: 
government is accused of immobilisme in interna! 
affairs, and Italy’s basic political dilemma remains. 
While the Right is too strong to permit real socia! 
reforms, the opposition to a frankly reactionary policy 
is far too powerful to let in an effective right-wing 
coalition. 

These circumstances certainly lead to criticism of 
Italy in Britain, just as there are always elements hostile 
to Britain in Italy. But the removal of the Trieste 
dispute from the political calendar has made the task 
of any moderate government in Rome much easier, not 
only in its relations with Belgrade — and these have 
lately blossomed surprisingly—but also in dealing with 
London. The opportunity of Signor Scelba’s visit 
should provide a new measure of understanding w ‘1 
Italy. In the last resort it should never be forgotten that 
absence of such an understanding played havoc with 
the western alliance in the last world war. 


Esteem for Modern Schools ; 


c¢ HAT school do you go to?” “ Oh, just a school, 

not a grammar or anything like that.” So 
answered a fifteen-year-old on being interviewed for a 
job. If she had been readier with her educational jargon 
she would have said that she went to a secondary 
medern school. But implicit in her deprecating answer 
is a very commonly held opinion about the way in which 
British secondary education is organised: that grammar 
and technical schools take all the children who are 
worth bothering about at the age of eleven, while secon- 
dary modern schools are a wastepaper basket for the 
rest. Vigorous efforts have been made by Ministers of 
Education and by some local authorities to counteract 
this view. Sometimes they talk as if pupils were 
‘selected ” for the modern school as being best suited 
to their particular gifts ; more often they plead for time 
before judgment is passed. But after ten years it is 
surely not too early to inquire whether these schools are 
turning out to be mere wastepaper baskets, or whether 


the absence of preconceived standards, forms and pur- 
poses is a challenge that is being triumphantly met. 
The secondary modern school was brought to birth 
by the Education Act of 1944 ; that Act said nothing 
about the organisation of secondary schools into three 
types—grammar, technical and modern—but it in 
fact set it up. Today the secondary modern schools are 
three times as numerous as the grammar schools and 
twelve times as numerous as the technical schools. They 
have 48,000 teachers and over a million pupils—seven 
out of every ten children in secondary schools. The 
lines on which they were to be run were suggested in a 


_ Ministry of Education pamphlet, The New Secondary 


Education, published in 1947. According to this they 
were to provide “a good all-round, education not 
focused primarily on the traditional subjects of the 
school curriculum, but developing out of the interests 
of the children.” Subjects, the pamphlet suggested, 
should not be taught in watertight compartments, but 
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in relation to each other and to the interests and experi- 
ence of the children: to take a simple example, arith- 


metic should be related to shopping and the keeping of ° 


accounts. Practical subjects such as handicrafts, house- 
craft, music and art were conceded an important place ; 
ind external examinations were firmly declared to be 
insuitable for the modern schools, because of their 
ramping effect on the curriculum. 


* 


On this agreeable road, towards a destination 
obscured in a pleasant haze, the modern-schools started 
out, and at first they had little idea where they were 
going. Their task was not made easier by the fact that 
many had inherited dismal old elementary school 
premises, where the overcrowding and the absence of 
libraries, craft and science rooms and playgrounds made 
1 mockery of the new ideals. Critics were not slow to 
say that they merely prolonged elementary schooling 
without any visible benefit to the children. They were 
blamed for everything from illiteracy among national 
servicemen to juvenile delinquency. 

Lately, however, some of them have been rising in 
the world. Fer one thing, about one in four are now 
housed ‘n glittering new buildings—and by 1960 about 
a third of the secondary modern children will be in 
schools built since the war. But even more important is 
the change in their outlook. They have begun to find 
for themselves the sense of purpose that was lacking in 
those first admirable but nebulous notions about free 
personal development. For the most part this purpose 
is frankly vocational. Taking a leaf from the book of 
the secondary technical schools, a number of modern 
schools have begun to offer to their older children 
“biased” courses, in which vocational instruction 
occupies anything up to a third of the teaching time ; 
and traditional subjects, in order to stimulate interest, 
are linked to vocational study as far as possible. 

Some schools run only one or two of these biased 
courses related to the type of industry that is found in 
the neighbourhood ; in large towns, such as Southamp- 
ton, this system works well because each school can 
have its own specialities and a pupil can easily be trans- 
ferred to one that offers the particular course he wants 
to take. London, too, has different specialities in differ- 
ent schools, and is issuing prospectuses to parents so 
that they may have some element of choice. Typical 
courses for boys are in engineering, building and print- 
ing ; in some of the rural schools they can take agricul- 
ture, horticulture and market gardening. For girls there 
are courses in catering, dressmaking, housecraft, nurs- 
ing—and even shorthand and typing, although this is 
usually looked upon with less favour because to do it 
effectively takes up so much school time. 

Some of these courses last until the age of sixteen and 
culminate (in spite of those earlier warnings) in an 
external examination, such as the Royal Society of Arts’ 
or Pitman’s diplomas in shorthand and typing, those of 
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the British Red Cross and General Nursing Council, 
and qualifying examinations for apprenticeships in HM 
Forces and Dockyards. At present the only public 
examination which can be taken in state schools by 
children of under sixteen is the General Certificate of 
Education ; but the National Union of Teachers and 
some local authorities are pressing to be allowed com- 
plete freedom in this matter. That proposal has its 
attractions, for examinations are the linch-pin of school- 
days—to a greater extent than those who are not 
directly concerned with teaching usually care to admit. 
But it also has its dangers. It is one thing to use a little 
vocational instruction as a means of stimulating 
children’s interest in other subjects ; it is quite another 
to have fourteen-year-olds concentrating on some 
narrow qualification in time that should be spent on a 
broader education. And to allow them to take such 
examinations before they reach the school leaving age 
would encourage them to leave as soon as they reach 
it. As it is, more and more children are finding it worth 
while to stay on at school. In 1954 24,000 pupils in 
modern schools were over the leaving age, 2,000 more 
than in 1953. 


The question of whether children should be allowed 
to take certain external examinations before the age of 
sixteen needs to be handled flexibly. But there is one 
other examination proposal that should be treated with 
less sympathy. This is the idea that the modern schools 
should have a leaving certificate—a piece of paper that 
employers would accept as being more “ objective” 
than head teachers’ reports. Local experiments with 
leaving certificates related to the actual courses in the 
schools are to be welcomed. (South-west Hertfordshire 
has one for modern school children in general, Harrow 
one for those over sixteen who have done advanced 
courses.) But to introduce such a system on a national 
scale—or to start a junior GCE, as the Cambridge 
Syndicate has suggested—would be rash at this stage. 
It is far more important to seek an increase in the grow- 
ing number of modern school children who take courses 
leading to the GCE at ordinary level. The modern 
schools have so far (contrary to British educational 
tradition) been attending mainly to the needs of the 
less intellectual—and there was certainly a balance 
here to redress. It is time to make better provision for 
the average or above-average child—whom, be it 
remembered, no school outside the state system would 
allow in the craft rooms for more than a small fraction 
of his time. 

This is the more urgent now that it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the selection tests operate in an arbt- 
trary way on the borderline. About a quarter of those 
who win through to grammar schools turn out to be 
unsuited to that type of education, and equally children 
are left in the modern schools who would have done 
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well at a grammar school. It is essential that modern 
school children who show unexpected promise should 
have followed a curriculum that makes transfer to a 
grammar school a good deal easier than, for the most 
part, it is now. It is essential, too, that intelligent 
children who are not transferred should be able to get 
the kind of education that they would have got at a 
grammar school. This overlap in curriculum is particu- 
larly badly needed in those areas where the proportion 
of grammar school places is low; and it is becom- 
ing more necessary everywhere because, as the 
“ bulge ” in the school population moves into the secon- 
dary schools, the proportion taken by the grammar 
schools may well fall from its present 20 per cent to 
something like 17 per cent of all places in secondary 
schools. 

To blur the distinction between themselves and the 
grammar schools, and to give their pupils something— 
whether it be vocational or academic—that they can 
get their teeth into, is now the aim of the best secon- 
dary modern schools. But so far only about one in 
three or four of the modern schools are offering these 
opportunities. Too often they plod along the path of 
the old elementary school, sweetening the “extra 
year ” with courses in civics and visits to this and that. 
The wide variation in quality is due to the varying 
attitudes of local authorities. Some are so conservative 
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that their thoughts can hardly rise above the three R’s. 
Some are so progressive that they cannot leave the 


‘ cloudland of free personal development for terra firma 


such as the GCE. Some are loth to shoulder the 
expense of the extra teachers needed to provide a variety 
of courses in modern schools, and perhaps lack the 
administrative ingenuity to do so economically. 

The Minister of Education, unfortunately, is not in 
a position to put a bomb under councils such as these, 
but he might at least spur them on. This could be done 
in two ways. First, his school inspectors could help to 
spread enlightenment if they were less inhibited about 
making odious comparisons, and less wedded to the 
notion that each school must work out its own salvation 
according to its own particular circumstances. Secondly, 
his department could produce.a pamphlet, like the 1947 
pamphlet on secondary education, describing what was 
being done in the modern schools by the more ener- 
getic and successful authorities.. The advantage of this 
would be that it would reach not only the local authori- 
ties, but some of the public too.. And thus the modern 
schools would benefit from a rather better understand- 
ing of their purpose and a greater confidence in their 
work ; while those that are still mere wastepaper 
baskets might have the salutary experience of facing 
angry ratepayers and outraged parents. There dre some 
parents who should be very outraged indeed. 





Notes of the 


No Cease-Fire Yet 


s the Formosa treaty clears its first hurdles through the 
American Senate this week, the US Seventh Fleet 

is helping to evacuate the Tachen islands. These two 
events symbolise a process of consolidation in Formosa, 


‘ which continues in spite of the absence of any clear 


American policy ; in spite of the uncertainties of the Russian 
hold over China ; and in spite of the obvious difficulties of 
Sir Anthony Eden and the Commonwealth prime ministers 
in knowing whether it is worth attempting to organise a 
conference outside the United Nations or not. Formosa 
itself and the Pescadores unquestionably remain under the 
American shield. By embarking on a complete evacuation 
of the Tachens within fourteen days, however, Washington 
has clearly started a movement which, even if it is not at 
present intended to do so, may end by clearing the 
Nationalist forces out of the other coastal islands as well. 
Can this consolidation be completed without either trigger- 


Week 


happy Communists starting a war, or without Nationalist 
morale collapsing ? Even if it can, are there any chances 
that China will then accept the status quo? And, if not, 
should a conference be called now to deal with the situation 
before it gets any worse ? 

There can be no cut and dried answers to any of these 
questions. The most that can be said is that the chances 
of avoiding any sudden or violent change in the balance of 
forces in the China Seas seem to be growing. If so, it would 
be unwise to rush into a conference merely for the sake of 
showing activity. Having given the free world a fright and 
having tied America’s relations with the Nationalists into 
knots, the Communists’ obvious gambit would now be to 
exploit the position by proposing a conference on 
unacceptable terms. Indeed, if Russian pressure or other 
reasons have dissuaded the Chinese for the time being from 
hotting up the actual shooting in the Formosa Straits, they 
might well be expected to enlist Moscow’s help in trying 
to push their refusal to talk to the Security Council a stage 
further. They could let it be known that, while they might 
talk outside the UN, they would still do so only as long 
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as the Nationalists were not present. For the free world 
to fall for a bait of that kind would not only be to admit 
much of the Communist case; it would also put the 
Administration, in Washington in an impossible political 
position with both American and Nationalist public opinion, 


Dilemma over Talks 


LTHOUGH an immediate conference on Formosa could 
A welt do more harm than good, at least an informal 
and confidential meeting of representatives from both sides 
-ems bound to be necessary sooner or later if the present 
deadlock is to be resolved without wider fighting. For 
the Chinese show no sign of giving up their propaganda 
about Formosa, even though they have so far avoided 
interfering with the American forces off the Tachens ; 
Chou En-lai, indeed, has gone to the extent of claiming 
publicly that the island will fall this year. Nor are the 
Americans likely to stage a Dunkirk from Quemoy or the 
Matsus, unless the situation sharply disintegrates further. 
Although the truth appears to be that Washington has 
genuinely not yet made up its mind, there is known to be 
real alarm that the Nationalists’ morale might suddenly 
collapse if they were forced to retreat any further. And for 
the Americans any abandonment of Formosa itself is not 
to be contemplated. 

For the British, the continuing risk that the dispute may 
explode into a more serious conflict contains its own 
dangers. Probably at no time since the war has a British 
Foreign Secretary been confronted with such a frightening 
gap between the path of enlightened self-interest and the 
mood of the country. The essential need to stand by 
America has never been more unpopular than it is on the 
question of backing Chiang Kai-shek, and the Government 
cannot afford to ignore the fact. While it is true, therefore, 
that a conference with the Russians and Chinese would 
need careful preparation and handling, a genuine effort to 
bring about a cease-fire would rally much needed political 
support to the Government’s side. Admittedly a confer- 
ence with the Communists on the lines of Panmunjom or 
Geneva is impracticable if Peking will not talk to the 
Nationalists, and is to be positively avoided if London and 
Washington cannot enter it united. But the Common- 
wealth’s role is certainly to promote informal negotiations 
along the lines which, it seems, are already being followed. 


No Railway Inquiry 


CE the two principal Government speakers in the first 
of the Parliamentary debates on transport policy, one 
deserved sympathy and one was irritating in the extreme. 
The one who deserved sympathy was Mr Harold Watkin- 
son. Faced by organised interruptions from the Opposition 
—which had been riled by the nice things some trade union 
leaders had said about Sir Walter Monckton, and which 
had decided that this new boy should be subjected to skilled 
bullying by the school—he presented a bad case remarkably 
well. Although he emphasised that the railways have cut 
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down their redundant staf by 17,000 this financial year, 
he said the House would agree that there is “ much that 
can yet be done.” 

The Government does not intend to hold a public 
inquiry on this point, but will leave the task of further 
cutting to the Transport Commission and the unions, 
“ provided only that the industry shows itself able to put 
its own affairs in order. That is a very important qualifi- 
cation.” This is certainly the right policy, and the right 
qualification. The only trouble is that the qualification is 
unlikely to be fulfilled so long as the Government still 
believes—as Mr Watkinson indicated that he does still 
believe—that the most politic course in the face of any 
threatened railway strike is to scuttle behind the skirts of 
some ad hoc body of conciliators. There is not much point 
in having an able team at the Ministry of Labour if labour 
policy itself is always to be delegated—at moments of real 
crisis—to any lawyers, industrialists and trade unionists who 
happen to be free for a few days, and who are willing to 
come under fire. 


i 


Subsidy Up the Sleeve 


N contrast to Mr Watkinson’s performance, the most 
I annoying feature of the transport debate was the way 
in which Mr Butler was allowed to display an extraordinary 
sleight of hand. With great solemnity, and amid loud Tory 
cheers, he announced that there will be no Exchequer sub- 
sidy for the railways. Instead, the Government believes that 
the Transport Commission will be able to balance its books 
by the time the fifteen-year modernisation programme is 
completed. In the meantime the commission will have no 
difficulty in finding the cash to cover its capital outlay 
and current deficits, because it will be able to borrow on 
the market—the Chancellor said he wanted “ to stress the 
words ‘on the market’ ”—subject to the normal Treasury 
guarantees and with the “ normal Government support and 
encouragement.” 

This is semantic juggling. If the Transport Commission 
is to consume more resources than it earns—in other words 
if it is to run a current deficit—for fifteen years, then 
of course it will be getting at least a temporary subsidy 
from the taxpayer. The principle is not changed by the 
fact that the money actually handed to the commission will 
come from a gilt-edged issue, which will be largely taken 
up “in the normal way ” through switches by the Bank of 
England and the National Debt Commissioners out of 
current lending to the Treasury—so that the Treasury 
will have to make up for the money thus denied to it either 
by inflationary credit creation or (eventually) by tougher 
budgetary policies than it would otherwise pursue. 

In present circumstances, this traditional method of 
aiding the nationalised industries is probably the wisest 
way of financing the railways’ capital outlay ; it may even 
be sensible to agree that such borrowing should also cover a 
short-term current deficit, although the Chancellor’s sug- 
gested time interval of fifteen years shows remarkably little 
faith in the probable progress of staffing economies and 
the efficacy of the new charges scheme. But Mr Butler 
should not be allowed to get away with the claim that a 
subsidy is not a subsidy because it is called by some other 
name. 
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Neither Mendes nor Pinay 


FULL two years ago, when the “third force” experi- 
ment in France was clearly failing, an attempt was 
made to cut through the tangle of party politics with the 
suggestion that the real Left and the real Right should 
coalesce each around one moderate leader, and confront 
the country with the simple choice, “ Mendés ou Pinay ?”. 
The past week has demonstrated the parties’ inability to 
shake off their habits and inhibitions so successfully. 
M. Mendés-France has fallen; M. Pinay has tried to 
assemble an alternative coalition, but on Thursday he was 
forced to abandon the attempt. His failure proved the 
proposition that M. Mendés-France had not been brought 
down because he had carried his radical policies too far for 
the taste of an Assembly still inclined towards the right. In 
fact, the late prime minister was turned out of office by an 
unsavoury coalition of Communists, diehard spokesmen for 
the settlers in North Africa, unforgiving devotees of the 
EDC, and individuals embittered. by the sharp personal 
conflicts of recent months. His defeat revealed no sign 
that an alternative government existed, and M. Pinay has 
now confirmed the extent of the vacuum. 

France is thus again left without a government at a 
moment when the international situation as well as the 
critical state of affairs in North Africa urgently requires 
one. It also faces the possibility of a drift back into the 
condition of tmmobilisme out of which M. Mendés-France 
wrenched it last June. As an article on page 545 shows, 
it was the very dynamism of the late prime minister’s 
policies that raised up such a variety of hostile groups 
against him. A stopgap ministry may well be formed with- 
out much further delay ; but what prospect does that hold 
out that France can continue to play on the international 
stage the vigorous role to which it began to be accustomed 
during M. Mendés-France’s rule ? The outlook for the final 
ratification of the Paris agreements on Western Union is 
darkly overcast ; and it seems at present that France’s friends 
cannot even hope that last week’s events have worked off 
the political spleen accumulated in the past seven months. 


Pakistan Uncrowned 


AKISTAN’S decision to become a republic has been known 
p too long for the announcement in the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ communiqué to be anything more than 
a formality; the importance of their statement rather 
resides in the warmth with which they have all welcomed 
Pakistan’s continued association with the Commonwealth 
and the fact that they thought it worthwhile at this juncture 
to re-emphasise the Commonwealth’s “unique” signi- 
ficance. “ Among its members are countries of importance 
in all quarters of the globe. Its strength and influence in 
the world today are derived from this and from a common 
outlook which, in spite of differences of geography, religion 
and race, evokes a broadly similar response to most inter- 
national problems of the day.” Pakistan clearly desires to 
share the benefit of the day-to-day inter-Commonwealth 
exchanges on policy, which is evidently none the less 
tangible for being hard to define. 
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It is true that Pakistan’s decision will thus make little 
difference to the Commonwealth as it is ; but Pakistan’s 
experience as a “crowned republic” over the past six ér 
seven years has nevertheless helped to define the Common- 
wealth relationship. Pakistan deliberately remained a i 
dominion after India had become a republic, and evidently \ 
expected some preferential treatment to accompany this 
“closer” relationship with Britain and other countries, 
especially in regard to the Kashmir dispute. In fact, 
Pakistan received exactly the same consideration as India 
and the Commonwealth judged the dispute on its merits 
strictly and unofficially, no attempt being made to interfer: 
on Pakistan’s side. There followed a period in whic! 
Pakistan began to feel more self-consciously a Moslem 























power. Religious influences gained the upper hand a: 
Karachi at a time when Britain and Egypt were on bad 
terms. Though a more secular view is now in the ascendan: 
in Karachi, and Anglo-Egyptian relations are far better, in 
the blueprint for an Islamic republic which has meanwhile 
emerged from the Constituent Assembly there is now no 
place for a British and Christian monarch as head of statc 
But the Queen remains for Pakistan, as for India, Head o! 
the Commonwealth and therefore a figure of great, and 
probably growing, constitutional importance. In Mr 
Gordon Walker’s phrase, the Commonwealth is becoming 
an association of realms and republics—and there may be 
more states in both categories before its evolution i: 
complete. 


Not with a Bang? 


I" the matter of newspaper headlines, the Commonwealth 

prime ministers were almost as eclipsed as Mr Malenko\ 

on Wednesday. But their final communiqués were hardly } 
the stuff of which banner headlines are made, and the) i 
would not have aroused much excitement even if the nev : 
from Moscow had not been so overshadowing. Apart fron 

the more obvious Churchillian touches, the phrase that 
caught the eye most quickly was the reference to “ the 
overwhelming superiority of the western powers in nuclear 
weapons” as being the world’s best assurance of peace 
at present. But, just as the communiqué was being 
published, Mr Molotov was telling the Supreme Soviet thai 
“with respect to hydrogen weapons, the United States and 
not the Soviet Union is among those who are lagging 
behind,” and that in atomic armament generally Russia was 
level with the United States. It was pure coincidence tha! 
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these two claims should be made simultaneously ; but that 
certainly does not make the contrast any the less thought- 
provoking. 
~ Molotov did not touch upon the problem of delivering 
Russia’s hydrogen bombs upon their essential targets ; and it 
may be assumed that it is in this respect that the western 
vorld’s confidence is best founded. However, the West’s 
rravest cause for alarm may well be identified in Soviet 
psychology rather than in Soviet technique. Molotov’s 
peech also contained a passage in which he boasted that in 
the event of a third world war “ it will not be world civilisa- 
ion which will perish” but only “the already rotten im- 
perialistic social system.” In recent months there have been 
signs that the Russian rulers were awakening to the universal 
eril which world war with the new weapons would bring 
in its wake ; while parts of the Soviet press have continued 
to assure the public that it had nothing to fear, other 
wgans have struck a more sober and realistic note by 
introducing the implications of thermo-nuclear destructive 
power to their readers. Yet the words uttered on Tuesday 
by the man who had served Stalin and Malenkov as foreign 
minister, and who will now presumably serve Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, imply that the grim truth has not yet been 
brought home in Moscow as fully as it needs to be, 


Smog in the House 


HE Government has promised to introduce a Clean Air 
Bill this session, and MPs seemed ready to undertake 
last Friday that they will delay it as little as possible—for 
example by questioning whether or not it is a good one. 
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When the Bill comes, it will almost certainly seek to enact 
the two principal legislative changes proposed by the Beaver 
Committee. First, the emission of industrial smoke—which, 
at present, can be dealt with only if it causes a nuisance— 
will become an offence, probably within three years of the 
Bill’s passage. There can be little objection to this, espe- 
cially as Mr Sandys is fortunately to be given time to hold a 
few more hurried conversations with the interests particu- 
larly affected. Moreover, the most welcome feature of 
last week’s debate was that members seemed ready to agree 
that the cost of removing this nuisance should be placed on 
the industries themselves—and through them on the con- 
sumer—not on what the Beaver Committee tended to regard 
as the bottomless purse of the Exchequer. 

Secondly, the Bill will strike at the ordinary householder 
—by generalising the power to set up smokeless zones 
(which local authorities have hitherto only been able to 
declare by passing separate private Acts) and by establish- 
ing partially smokeless zones, which are to be called “ smoke 
control areas.” It is this impact upon the householder that 
is going to cause much more controversy than MPs realise. 
Although the fuel efficiency experts, who were largely 
responsible for writing the Beaver report and priming MPs 
for last week’s debate, know how to make fires without 
smoke, there is remarkably little evidence—from the rather 
unhappy experience in trying to set up smokeless zones to 
date—that they know how to force other people to make 
them. It seems probable that the principal emphasis in any 
controls will have to be on diverting supplies of smokeless 
fuels to the chosen areas (which, initially, will have to be 
few in number), with consequent strains and annoyances 
for those whose equipment is fitted to burn nothing else 
but smokeless fuel in other parts of the country. Moreover, 
if supplies become really short, it will be very difficult—in 
the new circumstances—to correct the shortage by a rise in 





It is not quite true to say that the 


Marginal Lancashire 


& last week’s by-election in the 
Cheshire constituency of Stockport 
South both parties polled almost exactly 
the same proportion of votes as in the 
general election of 1951. At almost every 
meeting there were questions about the 
“threat of Indian competition” to 
the cotton industry, and the Indians’ 
tariff barriers against taking British 
texules in return. Although Stock- 
port is not really a cotton district, 
there is some reason to suppose that 
this “threat” may have done some- 
thing to prevent the swing towards the 
Conservatives that has occurred in most 
recent urban by-elections. In Lancashire 
itself, some Labour members believe, the 
current swing may be to the left. 

The economic background to this in- 
vasion of Indian textiles into Lancashire 
was discussed in The Economist last 
week. The political background is shown 
in the accompanying table. Of the sixty- 
odd Conservative seats that could have 
been lost by a three per cent swing to 
Labour at the last election, seven are in 
Lancashire; another dozen depend 
heavily on that other source of Tory 





uneasiness—the agricultural vote. Of 
the sixty-odd Labour seats that could 
have been won by the Conservatives with 
a three per cent swing in 1951, nine are 
in Lancashire (and one in a textile area 
in Cheshire); while another two or three 
depend largely upon the agricultural 
vote. These estimates are based on the 
old constituency boundaries, but the 
recent boundary changes do not seem 
likely to change the broad picture much, 


cotton workers and the farmers hold the 
fate of the Government in their hands. 
But it is not surprising that Mr Gaitskell 
hastened to proclaim in the House 
this week that Indian competition 
with Lancashire was “very unfair”; 
and that Mr Low, speaking for 
the Government, agreed that it 
“appears to be” so—with the apparent 
implication that the Board of Trade will 
take action soon, if the Indians do not 
lower their tariffs. 


MARGINAL SEATS IN LANCASHIRE 





Labour seats that could be lost by a swing of : 











1 per cent 2 per cent 3 per cent 
Preston South ae a Droylesden ae es Ashton-under-Lyne’ 
Chorley e< Se Huyton oF - Eccles 
Liverpool, Kirkdale Rossendale Accrington 


Stalybridge & Hyde* 


Conservative seats that could be lost by a swing of : 


1 per cent 2 per cent 3 per cent 
Rochdale we Preston North ee Manchester, Blackley 
Bolton East os Bury, Radcliffe -- Oldham East 





Liverpool, West Derby 





* Cheshire seat, but in area affected by textiles. 
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price ; some of these fuels are too cheap at the moment, but 
politicians will not like telling people in the smokeless zones 
—at one and the same time—that they have got to burn 
these fuels and that they will have to be made more expen- 
sive. 

The Ministry-of Housing and Local Government has 
already had experience—in the Town and Country Planning 
Acts—with legislation that is excellent in theory but 
incredibly difficult to implement in practice. It is to be 

-d that it recognises exactly how complicated this new 
legislation will have to be ; at the moment the pressure of 
politics upon it is merely to introduce some sort of legis- 
lation, and in a very great hurry. 


Federation or Apartheid? 


ENYA settlers have long been accused of being critical 
K of the Colonial Office and their own administration 
without ever putting forward constructive alternative pro- 
posals for Kenya’s political future. This charge can no 
longer be levelled, if the blueprint for linking Kenya 
through Tanganyika with the Central African Federation 
put out by the committee set up by the “ Truce Con- 
ference ” (between the European parties) is held to be con- 
structive. Uganda will be thankful to be left cut of it, and 
this omission represents a considerable modification of the 
Kenya settlers’ dream of an East African Federation ; but 
Tanganyika will not relish being made the link in a Nairobi- 
Salisbury Axis. 

Something can perhaps be said for breaking up entities 
like “Kenya” and “ Tanganyika” into federated states 
more closely associated with regional and ethnic interests ; 
there is certainly much to be said in general for federations 
of more than three or four large units. The trouble with the 
settlers’ plan is that it reveals too nakedly the motives behind 
it. While its authors concede that in African provinces the 
provincial legislature should be dominated by Africans, it 
insists that there must be European guidance for the time 
being ; and though Africans would.be the majority in the 
one white province, it is clear that this would be run entirely 
in the settlers’ own way. The committee concedes that the 
central government would have to have representatives of 
all races—but no doubt prefers an enlarged version of the 
Central African federal legislature to the Kenyan legislature 
where, under the Lyttelton settlement, there are Asian arid 
African ministers. The plan, it appears; is for European 
control at the centre, European domination in any white 
province, and European “ guidance” in the black pro- 
vinces. This is a very different thing from trying honestly 
to work out a harmonious pattern of race relations in the 
one country for which the settlers have real responsibility 
and in which they face a challenge to prove their qualities 
of leadership—Kenya. 

It was for this purpose that the United Country Party 
was formed, some of whose members however have en- 
dorsed this escapist federal plan. Mr Blundell did not 
endorse it ; and it is to be hoped that he and his followers 
will hammer out something more sensible and liberal to 
put before the European electorate at the election in 1956. 
His difficulties are great. He is assailed for backing the 
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amnesty offer to Mau Mau, and he may face a new 
uproar when the Royal Commission’s views on the White 
Highlands are published next month. But the task of white 
leadership in Kenya is unflinchingly to educate a well-off, 
privileged, individualistic, class and colour-conscious but 
frightened white community to present-day African—and 
global—political realities. 


Househunting in the Welfare State 


HE Requisitioned Houses Bill, published last week, wil! 
bring some relief to long-suffering landlords, but very 


‘little and very late. It will free all requisitioned houses by 


1960, about five years earlier than seemed likely at the 
existing rate of progress—but still fifteen years after the end 
of.the war. It will make local authorities less inclined to 
hold on to such property in the meantime—by transferring 
to them, after April 1, 1956, 2§ per cent of the cost, which 
hitherto has been borne wholly by the Exchequer ; but it 
will not provide much incentive, because the councils will 
still find this a cheap and easy way of housing their people. 

Moreover, while the Bill gives only a gentle spur to loca! 
authorities, it provides no inducement whatever to sitting 
tenants to find themselves other places in which to live. 
Their rents are usually uneconomically low, and the local 
authority will not be able to move them until it has found 
them somewhere else to live, just as nice and at the same 
sort of rent. If they hang on, they may get one of the 
new council houses that are being reserved to rehouse the 
occupants of requisitioned houses. If, at the end of five 
years after this Bill becomes law, the council has failed 
to find them a suitable home, or to persuade the landlord 
to accept them as statutory tenants, or to lease the house 
itself, they will still have nothing to fear. When all else 
fails the council will be empowered by the new Bill to 
purchase the house at the market price for vacant possession. 
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The pious hope is expressed that. compulsion will not be 


necessary, since many owners are known to want to sell. 
Perhaps the most important part of the Bill is that the 
owner who wants his house back in order to live in it 
himself—or even to sell it if he badly needs the money— 
will now be able to go to court, just as the owner of a 
rent-controlled house can do. If the court decides that 
his hardship is greater than that of the dispossessed occu- 
pant would be, it may grant him vacant possession. But 
how utterly inappropriate today is this criterion of greater 
hardship. What of the rights of property, and of the need 
to encourage better utilisation of house space by resort to 
the market mechanism ? The Government boasts of its 
ichievements in housing, of a record number of 348,000 
houses built in 1954, and of a stock of houses greater per 
head than it was before the war. This last statistic shows 
why the waiting lists remain: they remain because rent 
control and requisitioning ensure that the supply of houses 
goes less far than it could, because the displeasure of sitting 
tenants would be more costly in votes than is the present 
inconvenie-tte of those without a house—and of landlords. 


Polish Policemen Reproved 


F this week’s changes in the Kremlin herald a switch in 
Soviet policy, it goes without saying that eventually 
the satellites will tag along behind. But they will not be 
in a hurry to do so. Whatever happens in Russia it will 
not be easy for them to carry out immediately any sharp 
reversal of the softer domestic line, especially in the security 
field. It is only in recent months that a milder security 
policy has been put into effect in most of the satellites. In 
particular, it was only last December that the Poles carried 
out a reorganisation of their security services closely 
modelled on the one carried out by Malenkov nearly two 
years ago. General Radkiewicz, for ten years head of the 
Ministry of State Security, was transferred to a minor post, 
and the ministry was divided into a Ministry of Internal 
Affairs and a Committee of Public Security which was put 
in charge of a member of the party politburo and made 
directly responsible to the Cabinet. 

The purge of the Polish security services that inevitably 
accompanies these changes is still under way, and the ideas 
on which the changes are based, which have already been 
set out in the party press, were reaffirmed only the other 
week by Mr Bierut in a report to the central committee of 
the party. Briefly his case was that the security organs had 
grown above themselves; they had perpetrated “ glaring 
violations of the rule of law” (which had now been put 
right), avoided party control, and behaved as if they were 
superior to everyone else. In future they are to be strictly 
controlled by the party and are to concentrate on genuine 
enemies of the regime instead of occupying themselves, as 
in the past, with party deviationists “ who display temporary 
wavering or distrust ” ; it is known that, as in Hungary and 
to a lesser extent elsewhere, many of these culprits have 
now been released from gaol and rehabilitated. Mr Bierut 
Suggested that with the gradual political and social trans- 
formation of the country, the scope for repressive action 
was smaller than it used to be. This line obviously redounds 
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to the credit of the regime, which will not hasten to make 
nonsense of it. How true it is is another matter ; but the 
Communists are doubtless reckoning that the skilful 
propaganda use of the danger of a rearmed Germany will 
help to strengthen their position at home. 


Boomerang in Algeria 


AST week’s Communist vote against M. Mendés-France 
may turn out to be a mixed blessing for Moscow—an 
asset in Europe but a liability in Africa. The vote was cast 
in order to overthrow an advocate of German rearmament, 
but it also threw over the man whose name has since June 
become a byword among Africans. M. Mendés-France has 
come to be regarded by them as the only Frenchman capable 
of taking action to promote the kind of French Africa in 
which they wish to live. 

The chief Algerian nationalist party, which is the Mouve- 
ment pour le Triomphe des Libertés Democratiques 
(MTLD), approached the Communists before the vote and 
asked them to abstain in order that M. Mendés-France 
might survive, This request, though reasonable in that the 
Communists endorsed M. Mendés-France’s North African 
policy, could not be met because it was overridden by a con- 
trary instruction from Moscow. Since then, Moslems in 
Algiers have been passing round word that no good nationa- 
list buys Alger Républicain, which is the local Communist 
newspaper. The wave of emotion that produced this gesture 
is unlikely to last, but the incident is one that Africans may 
well recall at moments of stress, not only in Algeria but 
farther south. 


Communists and the ILO 


Cr; of the latest victims of the cold war is the Inter- 


national Labour Organisation. The reappearance of - 


Communist delegates at its conference last June gave rise 
to some stormy debates ; and the same thing, only more so, 
marred the proceedings of its recent European regional con- 
ference. Although many workers’ delegates were loth to 
accept the presence of Communist delegates from trade 
unions that are notoriously neither free nor independent, 
the latest difficulties arose out of the employers’ opposition 
to the admission of Communist “employers ” delegates on 
the conference’s technital committees. The conference 
eventually accepted a compromise by which these delegates 
should be allowed to sit on the technical committees with 
the right to speak but not to vote. The employers there- 
upon decided to boycott these committees, while continuing 
to join in the other work of the conference. 
The employers’ uncompromising stand makes the out- 
look for the ILO a troubled one. Admittedly the presence 
of Communist employers’ (and workers’) delegates, who 
are, in effect, just extra mouthpieces of their governments, 
threatens to undermine the ILO’s tripartite organisation. 
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Admittedly, too, the influence of the employers’ group may 
be weakened if some of its members line up with the 
workers’ group—as the Communist employers’ delegates 
may well do. (The employers, however, will weaken their 
own influence even more effectively if they continue to 
absent themselves from the technical committees.) But if 
Communist states are accepted as members of the ILO, it 
is absurd and illogical to expect that they will remain con- 
tent with what amounts to second-class membership. 
Many delegates, however, feel that no good will come 
of the Russians’ return to the ILO fold, and that in a 
divided world the organisation had better abandon its 
aspirations to universality. But it is far-fetched to say that 
the Communists can disrupt and destroy the ILO even if 
they wanted to, which is by no means certain. Their 


speeches and behaviour so far suggest that they have 
realised, rather belatedly, that in the ILO conference hall 
they have an excellent platform for their propaganda, and 
that in the ILO corridors they have many splendid oppor- 
tunities of preaching the Marxist gospel to gullible dele- 




































Matthew Arnold’s Poetry 


POEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Longmans, Paternoster row. 


Second Series. 


All writing now is necessarily ephemeral. Words, 
whether used by poets or philosophers, are but the signs 
of things, and things now change so fast, or events succeed 
each other so rapidly, modern knowledge extends over 
such a wide field, in every part of which new products 
are continually rising into sight and compelling attention, 
that the words used, or the notices taken to-day, must 
necessarily be swept away by the words we must use 
to-morrow or the day after. The ephemeral nature of 
literature of which some persons complain is, therefore, 
the necessary consequence of the present enlarged condi- 
tion and rapid progress of society; and it is likely to 
become so more and- more, day after day, till we have 
nothing else than periodical and ephemeral writing. Hence 
the most stirring of our poetry now relates to passing 
events, and is published in newspapers. Mr Matthew 
Arnold, however, who has obtained somehow a consider- 
able reputation, seems to imagine that his words, which 
have no relation whatever to the events of the day, are to 
live. He writes poetry on theory, and as his theory of 
nature and man happens not to be ours, we can only 
condemn his poetry as meaningless and worthless words. 
To us it is worse than meaningless and worthless ; it is 
false and disgusting. We open this new series of his songs, 
and we find in it stories of gods, charms, and old sayings, 
that may possibly be historical, but are very doubtful . . 
In spite, therefore, of Mr Matthew. Arnold’s hereditary 
claim fo distinction, and in spite of the praise he has 
obtained, we decide, without further investigation, on 
putting aside his book, as merely adding to the worthless 
books of the same kind with which the world is already 
encumbered. That he has a great command ef language 
nobody can doubt, but so have fishwives, spouters at public 
meetings, and most writers ; and it is not the command 
of language which can recommend them to our notice, 
but the use they put it to...and so we bid. 
Mr Arnold adieu till he writes about something we can 
comprehend and believe. 
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gates from underdeveloped Asian and African countries. 
Yet to turn them out of the organisation, at any rate at this 
stage, is to set up another barrier to east-west understand- 
ing, and to deny that the Communists might possibly benefit 
from their contact with western ideas. This is a very 
slender hope, but to stifle it at birth is a counsel of despair 

At its meeting later this month, the ILO’s governing bod 
is to consider a proposal that there should be an inguiry 
into the advisability of amending the organisation’s consti- 
tution so that workers’ and employers’ delegates who are 
not free and independent should be excluded. But if suc! 
an amendment were fully and fairly applied, it might < 
far more to disrupt the organisation than the presence o! 
Communists within it. Before it is considered serious), 
it might be just as well to make a careful inquiry into what 
exactly its effect would be. 


Off the Runway 


T is hardly surprising that engineering workers at London 
Airport have resolved to strike unless Mr J. R. Peters, 
a dismissed shop steward, is reinstated by next Monday. 
When the Peters affair started just before Christmas, it 
seemed that British. European Airways acted with exem- 
plary speed and firmness. They dismissed 317 maintenance 
engineers who, in defiance of the management’s instruc- 
tions, had held a meeting in working hours ; but they 
allowed the men to re-apply for work, provided they signed 
a document accepting the constitutional agreements. 

Doubt about BEA’s wisdom crept in when Mr Peter 
Masefield, the Chief Executive, repeated day after day, by 
loudspeaker and in person, his exhortations and explana- 
tions to the men. It was strengthened when it became 
known that Mr Peters was to be the only applicant not 
to get his job back. This seemed to be asking for trouble, 
since the unions are highly sensitive to the victimisation of 
shop stewards ; but BEA was certainly entitled to judge 
whether it was worth taking the risk. At this point, how- 
ever, the management began to abrogate its function. Mr 
Peters’s first three appeals against his dismissal had been 
rejected. Then the chairman, Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, 
issued a honeyed statement about the need for impartiality, 
and appointed an independent tribunal. This, he announced 
later, declared that “‘ BEA was justified both constitutionally 
and morally in issuing the notice to Mr Peters among 
others *—as if it confirmed his decision. But what else had 
the tribunal said ? The point at issue was not whether Mr 
Peters was rightly dismissed in the first place, but whether 
it was right that he should be the only one not to get his 
job back. 

Belatedly Lord Douglas published the report—and there 
in the final paragraph was a recommendation that Mr Peters 
should be re-engaged. The tribunal had been uneasy that 
he should be the only exception, particularly as all the 
other shop stewards were re-engaged ; it was not even sure 
that he was “the sole or even the primary cause of the 
events which led to the calling of the unauthorised meeting 
on December 17th.” To call for an i jal view and 
then reject it is to confirm the belief, which the tribunal! 
was rightly anxious to scotch, that Mr Peters is being 
victimised. Faced by this storm, Lord Douglas has had one 
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Glance down the list of Britain’s imports from Latin 
America and you will find quebracho extract. The 
quebracho itself is a tall hardwood tree which 
grows in the northern forests of Argentina, taking 
a full century to reach maturity. Its extract, a 
valuable tanning agent, is shipped to world markets 
from Buenos Aires, where the Bank of London and 
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Argentine section of the Bank’s Paseisial Review. 

This publication is an invaluable guide for all 
who wish to enter Latin American markets, whether 
as buyers or as sellers, for it summarizes the latest 
reports on trading trends, import regulations and 
exchange control received from our 51 branches in 
South and Central America. 

We shall be glad to send you a specimen copy, 
on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 35) 
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UNA BENDICION .. 


OLD MARIA sits making her lace. As stitch 
follows stitch she gives thanks for the electricity 
that lights her work. “ Electricity”, says 
Maria, “‘ is una bendicién para el hombre — for 
the benefit of Man.” 

Up at Los Peares, in the Province of Galicia, 
work is proceeding on a new hydro-electric 
power station. It is generating electricity for 
the growing industries in the North of Spain. 
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The electrical plant is being supplied by The 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., one of the 
nine famous A.E.I. companies. The equipment 
includes three huge generators, transformers, 
switchgear and control gear, much of which is 
already running. 


A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


for progress through electricity < wivice i. 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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suggestion to offer: that there should be yet another im- 
partial inquiry. This is how not to manage industrial 
relations. 


Indo-China’s Refugees 


HE proportions of the humanitarian problem arising 
from the resettlement of anti-Communist refugees in 
Indo-China are now becoming apparent. By the beginning 
this month their number had reached 613,000, and it 
is expected to grow until the final evacuation of the 
Haiphong enclave by the French in May. Although most 
of them are Roman Catholics from the bishoprics of Phat 
Diem and Bui Chu in the Red River Delta, many are 
Buddhists and others still of no particular denomination, 
inited only by a common determination not to live under 
Viet Minh rule. 

Despite generous aid from the United States, France, 
Australia and other countries, the problem of resettling so 
vast a number of refugees has not unnaturally proved over- 
whelming. Fewer than one third of the refugees have been 
resettled so far, the majority in the rice villages of the 
Mekong delta, although a few thousands have been sent to 
the potentially rich but undeveloped lands in the hills of 
southern Annam, The remainder are still herded in camps 
in the Saigon region. 

The difficulties largely arise from a shortage of agricul- 
tural implements and, above all, of trained technicians and 
medical personnel. A quarter of the refugees are suffering 
from various diseases, including beri-beri and malaria, and 
there is an immediate need for doctors or surgeons with 
teams of competent nurses. The nursing teams already sent 
by the International Red Cross and by the Red Cross of 
twenty countries are more than fully occupied, and the need 
for further help appears urgent. 


Copperbelt Compromise ? 


HE way to agreement on African advancement on the 

Rhodesian copperbelt has now been opened: the secret 
and compulsory ballot, held among European mineworkers 
by their union, has shown a majority in favour of opening 
some European jobs to Africans. The Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust companies have responded by withdrawing 
their notice to the European Mineworkers Union to 
terminate the agreement under which Africans were effec- 
tively debarred from advancement “having regard . . . 
to the stage which negotiations on the Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust plan for African advancement have now 
reached.” In fact two plans are undér discussion, and 
the European Union has asked the companies to combine 
them. The plan to set aside one per cent of European 
jobs for Africans for five years has been put forward by the 
Anglo American Cerporation; the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust’s plan starts from the premise that such a rigid 
numerical limitation of the jobs to be opened to Africans 
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fails to remove the colour bar. Instead it proposes to create 
a ladder of “ diluted” jobs between the unskilled African 
level and the skilled European level ; and that when an 
African shows himself capable of doing a European job as 
well as a European he will get European pay and allowances 
(other than housing). This is the meaning of the phrase 
“equal pay for equal basic work.” On the other hand, the 
Selection Trust would guarantee to find other work for 
Europeans whose jobs were “ diluted.” 

Whether the European Mineworkers would prefer this 
plan, which does away with the colour bar, decides advance- 
ment strictly on individual merit, and judges the African 
sternly by European standards of productivity, may be 
doubtful. The Rhodesian Selection Trust plan offers the 
African most, though the Belgian method of paying both 
Europeans and Africans proportionately to an assessment 
of productivity on a Belgian home “ norm ” would offer far 
more. Meanwhile, the African strike for higher pay for ali 
Africans continues, and has so far been sustained by remark- 
able discipline. It is, perhaps, a crucial exercise in black 
solidarity. Africans will be glad enough of either advance- 
ment plan; but their leaders’ objective is a powerful and 
possibly politically-minded union, and higher pay that will 
force the companies to a more productive use of—and there- 
fore training of—Africans in industry. 


Bargains in Books 


HE week after next will see the beginning of an event 

hitherto unknown in Britain—a nationwide book sale, 
in which about 700 bookshops, and book departments of 
stores, will be taking part. Books that have been in 
retailers’ stocks for more than a year will be reduced in 
price by at least a third, and publishers’ stocks will be on 
sale at half price or less. 

The first reaction to the book trade’s announcement of the 
sale may be surprise that one has not taken place before. 
Yet the trade itself is not altogether convinced about the 
merits of a sale. Booksellers and publishers alike regard 
it rather as a desperate expedient to meet a desperate situa- 
tion: the overstocking that has resulted from the end of 
the wartime boom in book sales and the steady rise in the 
output of new books. Quite apart from the amount of 
booksellers’ capital that is thus tied up, this huge unsold 
stock presents physical difficulties because it takes up space 
that might be given to books that are readily saleable. 

The hesitation that is felt in some quarters about the 
sale—which the trade is careful to call experimental—is 
provoked by the suspicion that itdoes not go to the root 
of the matter. It may stimulate an artificial increase in 
demand for the ten days of the sale, but it seems at least 
as likely that this will be followed by a period of stagnation 
as by the inculcation of a book buying habit in the general 
public ; and stocks will rapidly rise again as long as the 
inexorable increase in book production continues—there is 
every sign that the coming spring publishing season will be 
as heavy as its predecessors. There is some force in the 
view that greater discrimination by publishers would do 
more to meet the book trade’s long-term difficulties than 
ten days of hothouse sales. 
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The Trade of the United Kingdom 
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Millions for Cinderella 


Should we not think twice before 
ting the conclusion that new capital 
» railways should be raised at a 
rate of interest with a Treasury 
intee? We are always being told 
the nationalised industries must be 
nducted as commercial enterprises. 
What commercial enterprise raises all 
capital by prior fixed charges ? 
Incidentally, what degree of competi- 
can there be between industries, 
me of which do not have to compete 
for capital ?) 

[he success of the Transport Com- 
nission’s plans must be highly specu- 
tive. Already one of the railways’ 
lifficulties is the payment of interest on 

ir stock. Is it wise to tie another 
obligation round their necks which has 

be met, profit or no profit? There 
seem to me to be two alternatives ; 
either to let the Transport Commission 
go to the market without a Treasury 
guarantee ; or for the Exchequer, i.e. the 
nation, to subscribe for an equity issue 
by the railways. 

The first alternative is almost cer- 
tainly impossible, especially as the rail- 
ways are already saddled with their fixed 
obligations under the initial Nationalisa- 
tion Act. It would, however, be most 
interesting to see how the market, with 
all its experience, rated the chances of 
the railways. It might also mean that 
if the railways were freed of their 
remaining “common carrier” obliga- 
tions and subsidised for such lines or 
services as are required for other than 
strictly economic reasons, we should get 
a railway system reformed and reduced 
to a scale at which it would pay. The 
second alternative seems, however, much 
more realistic than the provision of 
money at a fixed rate of interest. If the 
nation wants to take over the ownership 
of the railways it should take the risks 
(and benefits) of ownership.—Yours 
faithfully, J. GRIMOND 
House of Commons 
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Brand Names v Kite Mark 


SiR—This Group went on record last 
week as welcoming whole-heartedly all 
manifestations of consumer interest and 
desire for knowledge regarding textiles. 
It publicly offered to co-operate with 
responsible consumer organisations on 
the basis of investigating with them 
ways to increase the knowledge of the 
public, coupled with a readiness to give 
the fullest information about the mem- 
bers’ Products. 

It is amazing that in your issue of 
February sth you brush aside this posi- 


Letters to the Editor 


tive attitude by describing it as “guerrilla 
warfare ” and “a counter move ” against 
the British Standards ‘Institution 
Advisory Council on Standards for Con- 
sumer Goods. 

I here state categorically that this 
project by the Group is not conceived 
in any way as an act of hostility towards 
the new BSI Council. As we under- 
stand it, the BSI Council is concerned 
with standards for consumer goods ; it 
does not contain manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives but its views will be con- 
sidered by the BSI Industry Standards 
Committees. 

This Group seeks to undertake quite 
a different task. It wants to make full 
information available to consumers, to 
receive at first hand constructive criti- 
cisms from them, and to encourage face 
to face discussions between manufac- 
turers and consumers. By this means, 
we hope to bring about both mutual 
understanding of problems and rapid 
action to deal with them. This, we 
believe, is a job which needs to be done 
and we believe that our Group is a 
suitable body to embark on the task. It 
comprises the “household names” in 
the textile world; it does not fix or 
enforce prices ; members, as a condition 
of membership, accept an obligation to 
replace faulty goods. We hope our 
example will be followed in industry 
generally. 

We want to extend the modern prac- 
tice of “joint consultation” into the 
consumer field. In a free economy, an 
informed and discriminating body of 
consumers, exercising a wide and intel- 
ligent freedom of choice, is the greatest 
incentive to manufacturers to maintain 
and raise the quality of their goods.— 
Yours faithfully, HOLLENDEN 

The Branded Textiles Group 


Resentment on the Farm 


Sm—I often wonder why we should 
continue to favour the British farmer 
and the reasons you give in your issue 
of January 29th do little to enlighten 
me. “ Partly,” you say, “it is a matter 
of honour”; but how much money 
would the farmers have made if they 
had been allowed to exploit feod scarci- 
ties when they could, and for how long 
are we going to go on making it up 
to them? “Partly,” you say, “it is 
a matter of sentiment” ; but “ the most 
lovely countryside in the world” would 
be still lovelier if our agriculture were 
pastoral rather than mechanical. 

“ More basically,” you say, “ agricul- 
ture is subsidised as an insurance” ; 
but in 1939, when a claim was made on 
the land, the stored-up fertility was of 
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immense value and one wonders 
whether, in another emergency, we 
should not miss this reserve grievously. 
It may be said that between the wars 
farmers lost the “ know-how” and may 
do so again if they are not encouraged 
by subsidy to produce anything and 
everything ; but surely it would be more 
sensible to spend the insurance premium 
on a scheme specifically designed to 
preserve the know-how. For example, 
units of high farming could be main- 
tained by the Government throughout 
the country and from these propaganda 
could be spread if we should again have 
to depend abnormally on our own pro- 
duction. Such units would be much 
less expensive and would perhaps give 
better benefits than our present insur- 
ance policy.—Yours faithfully, 
Kingussie T. G. Stops 


Cottons for Lancashire 


StrR—You diagnose Lancashire’s difficul- 
ties as “the problem of the big but 
contracting industry that has lost its bulk 
markets for cheap goods.” I disagree. 
A decade has elapsed since these markets 
were lost, largely as a result of tariffs 
being raised, notably by India. Since 
the 1920s, when §0 per cent of the total 
export value of cotton goods was 
accounted for by grey and bleached 
cloths, the trend has been towards the 
export of goods with a higher conversion 
value. At the moment a further move- 
ment in this direction is severely 
hampered by the operation of the 
iniquitous purchase tax. This was 
reflected in the Christmas and New Year 
stoppages, which were more marked 
amongst the firms in the fine section 
of the trade. 

A second difficulty is the big fluctu- 
ations in home demand. The home 
market now absorbs between 7o and 
80 per cent of production. These 
fluctuations are the result of the growth 
of large buying units whose orders 
inevitably have a substantial influence 
on general activity. Some progressive 
firms, however, have taken these difficul- 
ties in their stride. One famous Lanca- 
shire concern exports 75 per cent of its 
output and rations its customers. 

On the other hand, the picture is not 
so black as many managers and union 
leaders paint it. Man-made and syn- 
thetic fibres are growing in importance, 
and in price, and technical know-how 
the scales are weighted in Lancashire’s 
favour. Furthermore, there is a marked 
growth in the industrial uses of cotton, 
which now account for more than one- 
quarter of the total output of cotton 
goods. If Mr Butler’s target of a 
doubled standard of living in twenty-five 
years is to be attained, the distant future 
could be bright. 

That rests with the cotton leaders ; 
they must be prepared to adopt 
twentieth-century methods of industrial 
organisation. At present only Io per 
cent of the operatives in spinning and 
weaving are re-deployed, and only 6 
spinning mills out of 500, and 43 weav- 
ing sheds out of 1,200, are on double- 
shift working. Simultaneously, the 
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price-fixing arrangements with which 
Lancashire is riddled must go ; they are 
not stabilisers, but built-in rigidities. 
One is forcibly reminded of the 
speech made by John Bright over one 
hundred years ago to the members of 
the Manchester Exchange: “I have 
me here and attended "Change for the 
ast two years, and I have asked myself, 
What kind of men are these that I see 
here week after week on the Manchester 
Exchange, crawling about, grumbling at 
i trade, and yet not daring to lift their 
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Control in Central Africa 


The overriding reason for Euro- 
n control in Central Africa is the wise 
opment of natural resources and 
revention of their waste. It will 
ong time before Africans can be 


not to squander the soil. In 
il Africa the prestige of political 
pation counts for more than wise 

of land. By forcing our own 

s of democratic education down the 

Africans we have created 
udo-European social and _ political 
itions amongst them. By intro- 
cing a low-level cash economy in 
ce of unadulterated subsistence we 

ve created insecurity and discontent. 

A supreme effort is now required to 
nnect the African sense of security 
th the security of the soil—a love of 
the land as land, which he has never 
possessed, and which the example of the 
Furopean’s planter-mentality. has done 
little to further. Soil-conservation is 
suspected by many Africans as a surrep- 
titious method of stealing the land for 
the European’s future extractive benefit. 
An atmosphere of trust must be created 
in which white leadership in landscape 
control and development is willingly and 
obediently respected. In return Africans 
must have settled homes and security of 
tenure through forms of freehold or 
life-hold. 

In densely populated areas such as 
the Southern Province of Nyasaland it 
will be impossible to continue the 
present policy of employing thousands 
of low-paid casual workers, who stave 
ff hunger by maize-growing on adjoin- 
ing treeless Trust Land. The result of 
this will be landscape destruction and 
revolt. The aim must be to settle much 
smaller, better paid, well-fed, full-time 
workers in cottage-garden villages on 
European mixed estates ; to evacuate the 
surplus population to farm settlement 

eas and decentralised industries in 
ther parts of the Federal territory ; 

1 to retire the exhausted steep Trust 
lands to forest. Supreme statesmanship 

ll be needed to carry out such sweep- 

measures. They can only become 

ssible by engendering in Africans a 
confidence that the whole vast Federal 

a is their potential homeland, the soil 
nd water resources of which can only 

safeguarded and intensified by willing 
collaboration under European leadership. 
—Yours faithfully, Ro_F GARDINER 

Shaftesbury, Dorset 
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Independent Economist 


THE INTER-WAR 
OTHER PAPERS. 
By Hubert Douglas Henderson. 

Oxford University Press. 473 pages. 42s. 


YEARS AND 


Lew economists of equal standing are 
as difficult to place as Sir Hubert 
Henderson. Few économists, for that 
matter, have achieved so high a reputa- 
tion while publishing (in book form) so 
little. The parenthesis is important, for 
Henderson was in fact a prolific writer 
whose output looks small in the biblio- 
graphies only because so much of it took 
an ephemeral form. The present 
volume, in which the late Sir Henry 
Clay gathered with great editorial skill 
a selection of these ephemera, both 
explains his reputation and_ records 
qualities of sense, wisdom and penetra- 
tion which would otherwise have become 
merely an oral legend. Selections from 
the Nation’s leader columns, memoranda 
to the Economic Advisory Council of 
the 1930s, addresses and reviews dating 
from Henderson’s period at All Souls, 
Treasury papers, lectures and articles, 
document a development that reflects at 
once the preoccupations of economic 
theory over three difficult decades and 
the reaction to events of a keen and 
strategically placed intellect. 


Henderson was a thoroughly inde- 
pendent and thoroughly unfashionable 
economist ; an inveterate cross-bencher. 
He was an internationalist to the core, 
but he maintained, both in the early 
1930s and the postwar 1940s, the neces- 
sity and expediency of tariffs and 
discriminatory trade agreements. “The 
idea,” he wrote in 1949 


of forming an effective Free Trade area, 
with a uniform treatment of imports 
from countries outside it, is only really 
feasible between countries that are pre- 
pared to unite politically, and to unite 


not in a loose federation but under a ~ 


highly centralised form of government. 


He was a liberal, distrusting centralised 
power and respecting market forces ; 
yet his famous address to Section F of 
the British Association in 1950 is the 
classic statement of the case against the 
“dash for freedom.” Indeed, a connect- 
ing thread uniting the greater number 
of the themes here treated—structural 
unemployment in the 1920s, inter- 
national economic breakdown in the 
1930s, the foreign exchanges, fiscal 
policy, postwar reconstruction, infla- 
tionary pressure—is a recognition of the 
market’s limitations, its “ fair-weather ” 
characteristics. Market forces can cope 
with, or smoothly bring about, small 


changes ; they work admirably a: the 
margin ; they are indeed essential »|\ics 
of deliberate policy. But they are 
wasteful, even actively perverse, insiry- 
ments to which to entrust the cure of 
major disequilibria. This is the moral 
drawn, in particular, from the history of 
the 1931 crisis, and applicable to the 
postwar world with which Henderson's 
later essays are concerried. 


The Keynesian moral, on the other 
hand, is uncompromisingly  rejecid; 
rejected, indeed, with puzzling 
vehemence. Reading nearly twenty 
years later Henderson’s essay on the 
“General Theory,” one is paradoxically 
struck both by the keen judgment which 
pinpoints weaknesses later revealed ‘the 
unrealistic working assumption of the 
closed economy, the over-rigid emphasis 
on mathematical identities, the neglect 
of the time factor, the ignoring of all 
specific transfer problems) and by the 
perversity with which the critic misses 
the whole central point of the savings- 
investment relation. In 1944 he returns 
to the attack, dealing with questions of 
policy rather than of theory, attacking 
the use of deficit financing as a 
stabilising measure: “If the state is 
spending as much as it is collecting, it 
is not withdrawing purchasing power ; 
and if productive resources are none the 
less being unused, that indicates a delect 
of economic organisation, not of financial 
policy.” (One need not be by any means 
a committed Keynesian to wonder at 
this piece of question-begging.) ‘The 
way to stability is through particular 
adjustments, especially through mutual 
adjustment to the postwar realities of 
foreign trade ; look after relative prices, 
including the rate of interest and the 
foreign exchanges, use quantitative and 
other controls to supplement the fo:ces 
of the market in expediting adjustment, 
get rid of inflation, balance (but do not 
over-balance) the Budget, and aggreyate 
supply and demand will look after the m- 
selves. 


It is always refreshing to find an 
economist who, unsustained by «ny 
childlike faith in the Hidden Hand, 
boldly stands up to the Keynesian b:'!!- 
dozer. Nevertheless, if postwar hisiry 
has amply justified Henderson’s c1!i- 
cisms, it has justified their object ©. 


ee 


more thoroughly. It is prima:'ly 
because of the success (even if merely 
incidental to the excess) of Keyne:\2n 
policies that such adversaries as Hen.'«'- 
son have been in a position to say “J 1 'd 
you so.” 
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High Table Taik 


HISTORICAL INEVITABILITY. 
By Isaiah Berlin. 
xford University Press. 78 pages. 6s. 


\) R ISAIAH Berlin is the Coleridge 
L of our day. His conversation 
‘ours out in miultitudinous splendour, 
racing through all fields of knowledge, 
iking each of a dozen languages in tow 
ind gathering itself to a torrential mono- 
logue. To listen to Mr Berlin, as he 
larts back and forth in his tower rooms 
1: All Souls, is to hear a bright march of 
deas, images, doctrines, convictions and 
hafts of wit. All too rarely does Mr 
Berlin allow his words to be held fast 

print ; his complete works are tape- 
recordings. But when he does publish 
hem, the page comes to life with his 
voice and even the footnotes have the 
sudden pause, the sense of other vistas 
eft regretfully to one side: “The 
‘logic’ of various human studies has 
seen insufficiently. examined, and con- 
ncing accounts of its varieties with an 
lequate range of concrete examples 
irawn from actual practice, are much 
to be desired.” Who, save Coleridge or 
Mr Berlin, would have written that 
footnote? 

The present pamphlet, an expanded 
version of a lecture delivered at the 
london School of Economics, is the 
tinest thing Mr Berlin has produced so 
far. The thought is incredibly dense 
ind the long sentences only gradually 
vield their accumulation of insight. The 
object of this essay is to show that rela- 
tivism and determinism are “con- 
spicuously fallacious interpretations ” of 
historical experience. Mr- Berlin is 
ombating the reductio ad absurdum in 
relativist argument and the arrogance 
that lies at the root of determinism. He 
challenges all those vast abstractions 
that certain historians, from Hegel to 
Spengler and Toynbee, have thought to 
orce on the live fabric of history. 

But Mr Berlin is addressing himself 
to a wider end. His essay is a magnifi- 
ent assertion of the reality of human 
ireedom, of the role of free choice in 
history. He scorns those who would 
impose on man the myth ‘of necessity 
ind social law “that will absorb and 
integrate us into its limitless, bleak, 
neutral texture, which it is senseless to 
evaluate or criticise, and which we resist 
to our certain doom.” One can only 
hope that Mr Berlin will, in future, go 
on to demonstrate in actual practice 
that liberal, empiric and yet profoundly 
spiritual conception of history at which 
he hints in his present sally. 


Down with State Schools 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION. 


By Colm Brogan. 
Frederick Muller. 192 pages. 10s. 6d. 


R BROGAN is against all this 

education. He is even a bit 
dubious about the value of literacy— 
which “may be used for or against 
freedom, for or against decency.” He 
is extremely dubious about the raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen. “ By 





the age of eighteen Nelson was an 
experienced and battle-hardened sea- 
man, Pascal had invented a calculating 
machine, and Chatterton [this will 
settle it] was dead.” That children 
should be selected for the grammar 
school regardless of class disrupts the 
working-class family, he says ; besides, 
it wastes grammar school places on 
children who leave early because they 
cannot face the hatred that the stupid 
and uneducated feel for their intellectual 
superiors. Here at least the facts are 
on Mr Brogan’s side, and*nany will echo 
his wonder that whereas no man is con- 
sidered antisocial if he buys his boy a 
bicycle, he must on no account buy him 
a place at a grammar school. But just 
as one is catching up with Mr Brogan 
he is off again—this time with the pro- 
posal that.“ the bottom 20 per cent” 
of grammar school entrants should have 
to pay fees, on the theory that people 
value only what they have to pay for. 

As for the secondary modern schools, 
Mr Brogan seems to think that they 
have succeeded only in giving the 
children better manners and worse 
morals than they used to have. And 
who is responsible for all this chaos ? 
Why, the teachers’ training colleges as 
much as anyone, and the Ministry’s 
inspectorate—where heads are stuffed 
with rubbish about “ projects ” and free 
activities, to the detriment, in Mr 
Brogan’s view, of reading, writing and 
counting. He thanks God that the inde- 
pendent schools at least—the small 
private schools as well as the public 
schools—are able to carry on without 
any nonsense about compulsory regis- 
tration, since this part of the “ authori- 
tarian ” Education Act has not yet come 
into force. When he writes of compre- 
hensive schools Mr Brogan disappears 
for a moment right round the bend. 
Kidbrooke’s assembly hall reminds him 
of the Supreme Council of Soviets. 
“To the enthusiasts of this blighted 
experiment the Red Flag might seem 
an inspiriting introductory tune, but for 
the spirit and secret purpose of the place 
Horst Wessel might be more appro- 
priate.” a 

Reading Mr Brogan is like listening 
to a favourite uncle, whose discourse is 
rich, provocative and blimpish, yet 
seasoned here and there by common 
sense ; but with whom it is a mistake 
to stay too long, since the dear old boy 
says everything at least twice, and 
amusement at his forthrightnmess may 
finally give way to exasperation at his 
excesses. 


Germany in the Round 


MODERN GERMANY: Its History and 
Civilisation. 

By Koppel S. Pinson. 

The Macmillan Company of New York. 
652 pages. 35s. 


_ volume by an American his- 
torian attempts to trace the internal 
history of Germany, including economic 
and intellectual developments, from the 
late eighteenth century to the present 
day. It thus covers a wider field than 
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earlier works by Anglo-American his- 
torians, who have concentrated on the 
course of political history. It also com- 
pares favourably with these by giving 
copious and interesting extracts from 
political and other writers of the time, 
and by balanced judgments on such con- 
troversial issues as the revolution of 
1848, the policy of Prussia and the 
Prussian Junkers, the- influences of 
Wagner and Nietzsche, the role of 
Ebert and the Social Democrats. 

The Leitmotiv of the book is the 
theme of German unity and liberty ; the 
author warns us that, having to choose 
between liberty and unity, “ most Ger- 
mans always decided in favour of unity,” 
and that “ the problem of German unity 
transcends and overshadows all other 
issues.” He clearly tries to avoid the 
bias of earlier- writers. There is a 
wealth of detail on the industrial and 
intellectual changes, on population 
movements, on trade unions and politi- 
cal parties, on literature and philosophy. 
In all this the author has been more 
successful in reviewing the nineteenth 
than the twentieth century. The few 
pages on the internal history of the 
Weimar Republic are especially thin and 
biased. It is, for instance, quite incor- 
rect to say that “in not a single school 
text of republican Germany were there 
any readings to indicate the responsi- 
bility of General von Ludendorff and 
the General Staff for the acceptance of 
the armistice terms”; this ignores, for 
example, the very widely used textbook 
by Franz Schnabel. 


From the Government Bookshops 


Overseas 
Economic 
Surveys 


A popular series designed to help the British 
business man assess the potentialities of 
overseas markets, All commercial and 
economic fields are covered and full infor- 
mation is given on types of goods in demand, 
developments in production and other 
factors likely to affect the export trade of 
the United Kingdom. 


Recent issties include : 


Cuba (June 1954) 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 
Ecuador (March 1954) 2s. (2s. 14d.) 
Portugal (June 1954) 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


Rhodesia & Nyasaland (May 1954) 5s. (5s.4d.) 
Switzerland (July 1954) 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 
Uruguay (May 1954) 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 ; 423 Oxford 
Street, London ae (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569 
London S.E.1); 13a Castle Stfeet, Edinburgh 2; 
39 Ki Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1 ; 80 Chichester Sireet, Belfast ; 
or through any bookseller 
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J. Spedan & 
Lewis «SB 


Founder of the 


John Lewis Partnership 


‘ This is a suggestive, intelligent, 


highly practical approach to 
the sociology and_ politics of aD 
y ; and the experience of on 
. * y 
co-operative experiment bears 
out Mr. Spedan Lewis’s con- ‘\? 
clusions to the hilt.’ QD 
THE ECONOMIST Bp 
7 

‘In this book he has raised 
crucial questions of industrial ‘\% 
organisation that, willy-nilly, 


vill have to be considered by ’ 
Britain.”.—-NEWS CHRONICLE ip 
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STAPLES S333 


NATO 


THE FIRST 
FIVE YEARS 
1949-1954 





* 


LORD iSMAY 





A book by Lord Ismay 
SECRETARY GENERAL OF NATO 
A complete survey of 
NATO’s history, its 
organization, its 
achievements ; includ- 
ing the London and 
Paris Agreements 


292 pages 9s. 6d. 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by 
HER MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London §.E.1 


It is equally wrong to assert that, in 
the field of foreign policy, “in terms of 
aspirations and ends there were, apart 
from the Communists, no appreciable 
differences among the various parties 
and groups in Weimar Germany,” a 
statement which appears elsewhere in 
the still more absurd form of “ the ever 
present unity on foreign policy among 
all political groups in Germany,” It 
further seems strange that a historian 
should maintain that “we learned a 
great deal about the origins of World 
War I from those of World War II,” 
or that “the. burning of books by 
political opponents harked back 
ultimately to Luther’s burning of the 
papal bull in 1520.” It is a pity that 
hardly any historian dealing with modern 
Germany can free himself from such 
sweeping generalisations. These and 
other errors mar a work which has many 
merits and which avoids many of the 
pitfalls of the pro-German and anti- 
German schools. 


Literary History 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: Volume II, 
Ben Jonson to Samuel Johnson. 

By A. C. Ward. 

Longmans. 270 pages. 25s. 


T is impossible to consider the second 
volume of this book alone, because it 
awakens a continual urge to delve back 
into the first and the kind of appreciation 
which is a lively anticipation of the third. 
It covers a period of almost two hundred 
years, during which writing and publish- 
ing became established professions ; 
journalism and the novel were born ; the 
art of satire perfected ; and Boswell and 
Gibbon produced their masterpieces. 

One of the satisfying things about Mr 
Ward’s judgments is that they are never 
isolated. He ensconces his subjects 
three dimensionally amid the political 
and social exigencies of their times, leav- 
ing the assessment of their work, in 
terms of its intention and possibilities, 
to the critical fair play of the reader. 
The chapter on “The Pursuit of 
Urbanity ” shows, in miniature, the ex- 
cellence of this method. It would be 
difficult to find, in equal compass, a 
better or more human analysis of satire. 
Avoiding that simplification of the past 
which draws hard and fast lines between 
“ periods,” he treats the development of 
poetry and prose as a continua) flux of 
action and reaction. Jonson’s aim is 
shown to be the restoration of the in- 
violability of the three unities against the 
encroachment of the wide ranging Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and his method the 
use of comedy as a corrective of human 
follies. His Comedy of Humours, an 
extension of the old Moralities and a 
forerunner of the novel, leads, through 
Congreve, to the Comedy of Manners 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

Similarly, the descent is traced, from 
the Ars Poetica of Horace, through the 
Ars Poétique of Boileau, to Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” not as a mere 
exercise in literary genealogy, but in 
order to peg attention to the salient pur- 
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pose of the writers, who considered 
poetry as an art in which the content 
must submit to the form. Mr Ward then 
shows how this intellectualised method 
fails in emotional tragedy, where the 
heroic couplet is “not capable of en- 
largement to the full scale of the human 
spirit’s need for communication.” 


The author uses his gift for graphic 
simile in a way which opens fresh possi- 
bilities for discussion, while his quota- 
tions are enticing and exactly applicable. 
It is his conviction that the permanent 
benefits of reading come through enjoy- 
ment. This, then, should be a beneficial 
book indeed. 


Commune of Wood Ants 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
SOCIETY. 


By Derek Wragge Morley. 
Allen and Unwin. 215 pages. 18s. 


INSECT 


HE popularity of ants as a topic for 

books on natural history is due in 
part to the ease with which slick parallels 
between ant and human societies can be 
drawn. There have been books using 
aspects of ant behaviour to justify 
Fascism, Communism, Capitalism, In- 
dividualism, and a host of others, their 
writers apparently quite content to 
straddle the gap between superficial 
generalisations about ant behaviour and 
the tentative hypotheses of human 
sociology. Here is a book about ants 
whose author resists this temptation and 
is content to write about ants for their 
own sake—at any rate until the last few 
pages. 

It begins, and concludes, with a com- 
mune of five separate but friendly nests 
of wood ants in Surrey. The interven- 
ing chapters give an account both of these 
ants and of the evolution of their society 
The ramifying effects of caste-differen- 
tiation on the economy of the nest, the 
development of the young, the relations 
with other species, and the interna! 
organisation of the community are traced 
—and the result is an absorbing picture 
of this universe on a Surrey heath set 
against its long-forgotten but still influen 
tial evolutionary origins. 


In drawing this picture, Mr Morley 
uses three main sources of evidence. 
First, the fossil record: ants have, fo! 
instance, been preserved in an extra- 
ordinary state of perfection in drops 0! 
resin which oozed from Baltic conifers 
over fifty million years ago. Second, 
comparisons with other present-day 
species which have evolved either a less 
complex or a slightly different type o! 
society from the wood ants ; these per- 
mit hypotheses about the stages the wood 
ant community could have passed through 
(though the author too often writes abou! 
how it did). And third, least dramatic 


but most fascinating, Mr Morley’s own 
observations on the wood ant communc 
itself. These combine to give a story 
well worth pondering on—a story which, 
although it may bear no lessons for our 
own society, does add to it a little 
perspective. 
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Only B.O.A.C. offers 
auble-deched 


tratocruisers 


on First and Tourist Class 
transatlantic services ! 


a 


FIRS F CLASS TOURIST CLASS 


| 
Luxury ‘‘Monarch’”’ services | “Coronet” Tourist services 
now from London to New York | soon from London to New 
direct or via Boston; to York or Montreal via Prest- 
Montreal direct or via Prest- | wick; to New York via Prest- 
wick; to Bermuda, Nassau wick and Boston; to Chicago 
and Montego Bay. via Prestwick and Montreal. 


Spacious Stratocruiser airliners soon will be used exclusively on 
all B.O.A.C, transatlantic services! Choose the “Monarch” for 
extra luxury, incomparable cuisine, impeccable service. Fully- 
reclining seats . . . delicious meals served from silver trolleys 
. Spacious lower deck cocktail lounge. No extra fare, but 
Slight additional charge for private berths. Or plan to fly 
“Coronet”’ and enjoy the finest transatlantic Tourist travel— 
at much less cost! 
Fly now—pay at leisure! Ask about the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instal- 
ment Plan—10% down, the balance by monthly instalments! 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for detaiis). 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY > BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Seller’s 
Market 
in 
Scotland ? 


UP AND uP goes Scotland’s purchasing 
power in Scotland — faster than in the 
rest of Great Britain. Up goes employ- 
ment: 2,228,000 in 1953. Up goes 
production : total Scottish production in 
1953 was 18% higher than in 1948. Up 
goes the demand for all kinds of con- 
sumer goods. And up goes the number of 
new customers won by advertisers in 
the Daily Record. 


Success through Scottish 
national media 

For the success of any promotion in 
Scotland, intensive advertising is essen- 
tial. This is owing to the relative thinness 
of readership in Scotland of the English 
national newspapers. Readership of 
English morning papers in Scotland is 
only 61°% as against an average of 83% 
in England and Wales. Obviously, the 
difference must be made up. No less than 
1,370,000 Scottish adults never read an 
English morning newspaper. (This figure 
is taken from the LI.P.A. readership 
survey.) The Daily Record, Scotland’s 
largest circulating, completely Scottish 
morning paper, offers advertisers the 
most rewarding means of reaching the 
Scottish customer. 

Increased effort. in Scotland wins big 
sales. Youreachanassured and profitable 
market when you advertise in the... 


Daily Record 


Kemsley House 
London 


Kemsley House 
Glasgow 
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Sleep 
well 


content 


Of the things that 
a man may reasonably do 
to secure his own creature comfort, there are few 
simpler, and none more sensible, than taking a drop 
of Scotch whisky on the way to bed. You are leaving 
to-day for tomorrow. Take your leave graciously and 
pleasurably. Wish yourself well. Choose a whisky soft 
with great age, soft as a benediction. 


For its gentleness and lasting glow White Horse 
_ whisky has long been famed. Trust a White Horse to 
carry you smoothly across the borderland of sleep. It 


_ " WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, }-Botties 18/3, 4-Boftles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
j / 
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The Basis of European 


Union 


| UROPFAN UNION AND UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY. 
ty F. §. C. Northrop. 

e Macmillan Company of New York. 
39 pages. » $4.75, 33s. 


PROS. NORTHROP is inter- 
ested. in the movement towards 
iropean Union as an experiment in 
ciological jurisprudence. He holds 
.at the treaties establishing the Council 
Europe and the economic, ‘military 

and political institutions of the six- 

power European. Community are de- 
-d to introduce a supranational 
positive law. However, no supranational 
is likely to be effective where the 
ponent nations do not possess what 

\ir Northrop. calls “common living- 
.w norms.” The living-law, or inner 
der of European national societies, can 

be determined by examining the 
intitative statistics “which specify 

w these peoples group themselves with 

spect to their personal teligious, 
solitical and economic beliefs.” Living- 

vy is illustrated in political life by the 
mmplexion of parliamentary parties, 
vhich on the European Continent derive 
1m certain transnational religious. and 
ular philosophical traditions. It. is 

» new role of creative statesmanship 
to discover “ latent living-law resources ” 
ind express them in new supranational 
political forms. 

Mr Northrop believes that six-power 
European Continental Union is realistic 
policy because the political living-law 
of the proposed Continental European 
Community is in fact dominated by 
Christian-Democratic, Socialist, Roman 
Catholic Liberal and Protestant Liberal 
philosophies, in which one and all share 
a belief in political pluralism and in the 
rule of law and a predisposition towards 
supranational - sovereignty, attributable 
to Stoic Roman legal mentality re- 
nforced by continental Rationalism. 
(he nations that are members of the 
Council of Europe, on the other hand, 
possess no such common living-law. 
Che group of fourteen powers exhibits 
no less than four kinds of Christianity 
as well as the religion of Islam. More- 
ver, there are in it twenty-three norma- 
tive political groupings, including such 
“foreign bodies” as British Socialism, 
the Irish Fianna Fail and the Greek 
Rally. No supranational positive law, 
Mr Northrop asserts, can possibly come 
out of such a mixed bag. In the event 
the only sphere in which the Council 
of Europe has been able to secure some 
transfer of sovereignty from the member 
nations is that of human rights. This 
rather insignificant transfer does, how- 
ever, at least show, as the preamble to 
the statute stated, that the fourteen 
member nations subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, political 
freedom and the rule of law. 

Justice cannot be~done to Mr Nor- 
throp’s argument within the space of 
the present review. His book is most 
valuable and important bécause it adds 
another dimension to the current rather 


poverty-stricken debate on the need for 
European Union. The author’s insis- 
tence on the necessity of the new asso- 
ciation of peoples is the more impres- 
sive because he attributes it not to 
economic and miktary necessities 
(which, he states, never in themselves 
constitute the potentiality of union), but 
to an immanent historical predisposition. 
Here the contention that the German 
Federal Republic is at present blessed 
by its separation from the living-law of 
Prussia has special weight, however 
awkward its public admission may be 
for diplomatists. Mr Northrop’s argu- 
ment for European Union could be 
reinforced by the psychological theory 
of nihilism, which holds that European 
societies are invaded by revolutionary 
beliefs only when existing institutional 
forms no longer express their creative 
and conative energy. In this sense 
France’s predicament is the most 
dramatic, for this prototype of the 
nationalistic society remains unhappily 
poised between the European future 
dictated by its own universal idealism 
and nostalgia for its heyday as a nation- 
state. However, it must be said that 
Mr Northrop is unfair to General de 
Gaulle, whom he describes as being 
“for a strong one-party chauvinistic 
France and opposed to Franco-German 
collaboration generally.” The General’s 
argument against European Union has 
been that a France disintegrated into 
lifeless political sects cannot muster 
enough strength to have a real voice in 
the Union. General de Gaulle is per- 
haps mistaken, but he cannot justly be 
lumped together, as a political monist, 
with German neo-Nazis and Italiah neo- 
Fascists. 

Mr Northrop writes also of the philo- 
sophic deficiencies of American foreign 
policy which has been prone to empha- 
sise short-term military and economic 
desiderata at the expense of Europe’s 
political “living-law potential.” The 
result has been a decrease in European 
confidence in the Republican adminis- 
tration. This is one of the most telling 
sections in a subtle and persuasive book. 


Shorter Notices 


ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT. 
By D. M. Desoutter. 
Faber 483 pages. 25s. 


This book probably comes as near as one 
can get to an exposition of aerodynamics 
and air matters for the non-technical ; 
which is approximately three-quarters of 
the distance to absolute clarity. It is not 
Mr Desoutter’s fault that “the general 
reader who seriously wants to gain an 
understanding of this rapidly expanding 
human activity” may have to work 
éxtremely hard to do so. Not that there 
is anything in this book that could not be 
followed by a sixth former; it is their 
parents, with less mental resilience, who 
might be tempted to skip the. opening 
chapters and concentrate on the reference 
sections, These include an_ illustrated 
directory of modern aircraft of the type that 
aviation journals do so well. 


A “popuar” reference book on a sub- 
ject of this kind is dangerously close to a 
contradiction in terms. A technically less 


535 


knowledgeable author might have written 
a more easily readable book—but those who 
do persevere with Mr Desoutter, or who 
make judicious use of the index to inform 
themselves about the more wilfully obscure 
topics of aviation small talk, can be con- 
fident that what they do learn will be 
accurate, 


* 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITEPR 
STATES. Second Edition. 

By D. C, Somervell. 

Heinemann. 332 pages. 15s. 


The author of Professor Toynbee’s 
famous abridgement is a historian justly 
known for his wide-ranging knowledge 
and curiosity, and it was only to be 
expected that Mr Somervell’s versatile 
pen would sooner or latér be drawn to the 
history of the United States. “Sooner and 
later” would perhaps be a more accurate 
way of putting it, because the present 
history was in fact originally issued in 1941 
and now reappears “ revised, reset and re- 
illustrated” in a format considerably more 
attractive than its original battle-dress. Mr 
Somervell has not felt that his original 
book called for any re-writing and, under- 
standably, though perhaps regrettably, has 
“resisted the temptation to bring it up to 
date.” Nevertheless the book retains its 
pristine virtues undimmed by the lapse of 
thirteen crowded American years. It is 
eminently readable; it makes the rough 
places plain ; and it conveys to the reader 
much of the charm and fascination which 
the theme obviously has for the author. 


One is sometimes impelled to take issue 
with some of his judgments.’ Is Yankee- 
doodle a “ feeble and well-forgotten ” tune? 
Was Joseph Smith, the Mormon, just an 
“absurd character”? Certainly Franklin 
Roosevelt was never” a “senator.” And 
perhaps when the Chief Engineer of the 
United States army calls the government 
of the District of Columbia “ uniformly 
excellent” that is neither news nor evi- 
dence. But these are trivia. What is more 
important is that Mr Somervell has written 
a book which will introduce many people 
to American history in a pleasant, winning 
and sensible way. 


* 


THE HISTORY OF - KIRKSTALL 
FORGE 

By R. F. Butler. Distributed by Kirkstall 
Forge Engineering, Ltd., Leeds. 

William Sessions. 278 pages. 63s. 


This second edition of the story of 
Britain’s oldest ironworks, the forge 
founded by the Cistercian monks of Kirk- 
stall Abbey about 750 years ago, contains 
new material amplifying the history of the 
ironworks under some of the earlier familics 
that. controlled its development. Its 
authors, the late Hugh Butler and Rodney 
Butler, the present managing director, were 
members: of the latest of these owning 
families, whose association with the forge 
dates from 1779; in 1949 the concern 
became a public company, although the 
controlling interest was retained by the 
Butler family. The largest section of the 
book, as before, deals with the development 
of the works—and of the industry, with the 
gradual shift of balance from the iron trade 
to stecl—during the nineteenth century ; 
the elaborate documentation that has been 
provided from the company’s records makes 
this section in particular a valuable exer- 
cise in what the Americans have come to 
call “ entrepreneurial history.” 
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In Singapore or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Want to know the price of rubber in Sing- 
apore? Or the latest quotations on wool in 
Sydney? How many dollars to Iraqi dinars 
in Beirut? Chances are we can tell you. 
Our International Banking Department is 





Bot ee 


Ee were ie ane oe constantly receiving and evaluating daily 





reports from its men in all parts of the world 
...in every important center of world trade. 
And if there’s something you don’t know— 
and we can’tanswer—we'll find out. Forin- 
formation, telephone, wire, or write to Bank 
of America, International Banking Dept., 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSV32 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FLOLRAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


e + + SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD - - + 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London + Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe »* Osaka * Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York « Mexico City « Milan + Paris Zurich * New Delhi. Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 





COUNTING THE COST 


Message for Chief Engineers and Executives responsible for new construction 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER A TENDER do you know what 
the job will really cost ? Will the work be finished on 
time ? How much will the delay cost your Company 
if your new works goes into production six months 
late ? Will there be heavy maintenance costs and pro- 
duction hold ups after completion of the work ? 
Plainly, the lowest tender is not necessarily the cheap- 
est; reliability, efficiency and quality have, in the 
long run, a value to be taken into account. 

The time to evaluate these questions is before the 
contract is placed. A tender’s worth is not shown by 
price alone. What is behind it in reputation, in ex- 
perience and skill, in plant capacity ? Pre-planning, 
method study, targetting, the right use of heavy 


plant and small tools, all these have an important 
part in the scientific approach to the problem of 
construction. 

John Laing and Son Limited are always pleased 
to be called in during the initial stages of design, 
when experience and advice can often effect the 
greatest saving in time and money. In this way they 
can bring their full capacity to bear on a job right 
from the start. Behind their tender is a reputation 
valued far higher than the price of any contract—a 
reputation which the Company intends to maintain 
by giving complete satisfaction, not only when the 


contract is signed, not only on completion, but for 
the years to come, 


Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 





See 
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| American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly im 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Narrowing the Far Eastern Gap 


Washington, D.C. 


F the evacuation of Nationalist Chinese troops and civi- 

lians from the Tachen islands is completed without 
mishap, the intricate policy initiated by the President in his 
message nearly three weeks ago will have achieved its most 
immediate purpose. The Administration decided to force 
the pace over Formosa in order to avoid drifting into an 
even more dangerous situation, one in which the Seventh 
Fleet would have found itself watching with arms folded 
while General Chiang Kai-shek’s men on the Tachens went 
down fighting gallantly against overwhelming odds. The 
pressure for American intervention might then easily have 
overborne the sound strategic arguments against tying the 
Seventh Fleet to a prolonged engagement with strongly 
defended Communist bases remote from Formosa itself. 

But, having decided to be bold, the President and Mr 
Dulles are trying to make the gamble more worthwhile by 
playing for multiple stakesp One of the most important 
of these is the narrowing of the gap between American and 
British policies in the Far East. Formosa is the one place 
in the world which the Americans are obliged to fight for 
without the guarantee of help from their principal allies, 
who might not even treat a Communist attack as aggression. 
This therefore made Formosa an obvious target for an 
adventurous Communist attempt to isolate the United 
States. On the other hand the United States could not 
possibly retreat from its obligation. 

For this two reasons are normally given. The first is 
that, while the Americans do not need Formosa as a base 
for themselves, Communist possession of it would pierce 
the “ great island barrier ” on which the American defence 
system in the Pacific relies. The second is that, while few 
now think, so it is said, that General Chiang could recon- 
quer the mainland, many think that it would be useful 
to have an alternative Chinese government in being for 
use if and when the Chinese rebel against the Communists. 
But there remains a third, and more profound, reason. The 
United States is in a deeply pacific mood, but at the same 
time many people are worried at the moral implications of 
this mood. Americans naturally feel some sense of shame 
whenever free people are relinquished to Communist rule, 
but the peculiar significance of Formosa lies in its being 
the one place in the Far East threatened by the Communists 
which it is clearly within the power of the United States 
to defend. However pacifically inclined they may be, 


Americans cannot, make excuses to themselves for any 
dereliction in this case. 


Three features of the President’s message to Congress, 
however, provide signposts to the route which the Adminis- 
tration is trying to keep open. It leads to a closer alignment 
with British policy, a temporary relaxation of relations with 
the Communists, and an ultimate settlement. In the first 
place the American case was presented in terms of “ national 
interest ” rather than in the “ moralistic-legalistic ” fashion 
so much deplored by Mr George Kennan and others as an 
impediment to sensible bargaining. Secondly, the message 
contained several references to the United Nations, includ- 
ing an invitation to it to assume jurisdiction—a procedure 
which would shift on to other members of the world 
organisation the burden of suggesting the terms of a bargain 
that could not very well originate from the United States. 
Thirdly, the message explicitly declined to extend the area 
of the American guarantee beyond Formosa and the 
Pescadores, which are in any case covered by the defence 
treaty with General Chiang’s government that in practice 
“ releashes ” that sagging Prometheus to his rock. Quemoy 
and Matsu were therefore left as bargaining counters in case 
the United Nations or other mediators made progress with 
negotiations for a cease-fire. 

One of the main objectives of the American manceuvre 
was that the determination and ability of the United States 
to deny Formosa to the Communists should be accepted 
as one of the realities of the situation by America’s allies 
and the neutrals as well as by the Communists. After that it 
would be much easier for American opinion to achieve a 
corresponding access of reality regarding Communist China. 
The solution of “two Chinas,” with China and Formosa 


_ both recognised and both members of the United Nations, 


while obviously at present unacceptable to large sections of 
American opinion, is already being actively canvassed in 
inspired articles in the American press. 


” 


The reaction of American public opinion to a situation 
that might bring the country rapidly into war has been 
surprisingly slight.. While trusting the President, people 
generally seem confused by the complicated manner in 
which the policy was launched, in three related stages. 

First, there was the presidential message ; although this 
emphasised the precision of the American commitment, 
which was intended to keep the Communists from drawing 
false conclusions from the abandonment of the Tachens 
and so blundering into war, the message yet remained vague 
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about American intentions in Quemoy and Matsu. It 
mentioned the United Nations favourably and referred to 
“ positions and actions ” that were “related” to an attack 
on Formosa that might involve an American military 
reaction. 

Secondly, there was the official briefing of the congres- 
sional leaders and the press, which underplayed the role 
of the United Nations ; it made it clear that, so long as 
the Communists were keeping up their propaganda for the 

cible “liberation” of Formosa, Quemoy and Matsu 
would be “ related positions” which the Americans would 
defend. It also strongly inferred that the United States 

t even strike first at mainland ports and jet airstrips if 


“Could I See You Alone a Minute?” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


preparations were obviously far advanced for an attack on 
the remaining offshore islands. 

Thirdly, there was the extremely active canvassing, in 
advance of the message, of allied and neutral governments, 
emphasising the references to the United Nations, the 
exclusion of Matsu and Quemoy frem the permanent 
American perimeter and the willingness of the United’ 
States to make concessions for the sake of a cease-fire, 
provided the Communists damped down their “hate 
campaign ” against Formosa and refrained from molesting 
the coat-trailing Seventh Fleet during its delicate mission 
to the Tachens. 

The wholehearted support of. Senator Knowland, which 
was achieved by the tough talk in the private sessions, 
was needed not only to give the Communists the impression 
of national unity behind the President but also to induce 
General Chiang to agree to be rescued from the Tachens 
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without a specific guarantee. for Matsu and Quemoy. T. 
the Nationalists the offshore islands are much more invasio 
routes to the mainland than advance guards of their ow 
defence ; to give them up would symbolise the abandon 
ment of any hope of return, something which th 
Nationalists, unlike Washington, are as yet very far fr: 
doing. 

The greatest risk that is Being taken, apart from 1! 
Tachen evacuation itself, is that the Chinese Communi 
may be set on involving the United States in an embarras: 
war. In that case the President’s message and its inspi: 
interpretations are telling them that they need not go to 1! 
trouble and expense of an expedition against Form: 
Quemoy will do, provided the propaganda about Formosa 
kept up, and the Americans might even be manceuvred in 
striking the first blow on the mainland ports before | 
junks actually sail for the island. 

On the other hand if it is possible, through Londo: 
Moscow or Delhi, to induce the Communists to negotia 
the Americans have shown by their advanced diplomat: 
preparations that they are much more ready than they wer 
at dein to make creative use of the traditional difference: 

in Far Eastern policy between them and their allies. Despit: 
the boorishness of the initial Chinese response, the loosenin; 
up which President Eisenhower is trying to achieve in th: 
Formosan situation may still provide an opportunity for . 
further experiment in the art of British negotiation fro 
‘ American strength. 


Disjointed Chiefs of Staff 


ba 


Y 394 votes to four, the House of Representatives voted 
this week to extend military conscription for a furthe: 

four years. In the face of the Far Eastern crisis, the Sena'c 
is expected to follow suit rapidly. But the bare fact tha 
voluntary enlistments will not suffice to maintain America: 
armed strength in the coming years is the only point on 
which all strategic planners and government agencies ai 
in agreement. When it comes to determining the size 0! 
the armed forces, the relative strength of the different 
services or the role of new weapons, Congress, the Chic’: 


of Staff and President Eisenhower have different, and often 


contradictory, views. This great debate has been going on 
since 1949, when admirals clashed bitterly with airmen ove: 


their respective responsibilities in a future war. In the 


last few weeks, with President Eisenhower’s decision | 
reduce the size of the army and with the development: 
around Formosa, fundamental disagreements have agai! 
become of urgent significance. 

President Eisenhower, taking “ the over-all responsibilit: 
that is borne by the Commander-in-Chief, and by him 
alone,” has decided to cut the army by 140,000 men, reduc 
ing it to a total of 1,027,000 by July, 1956. The Presiden 
based his decision on budgetary considerations, on an evalu 
ation of new weapons and on the view that a long period 
of cold war called for a flexible reserve programme rath¢ 
than a vast standing army. Testifying before the Hous 
Armed Services Committee, General Ridgway, the Arm 
Chief of Staff, dissented strongly. In answer to congre: 
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WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING 
NETWORK 


/oN YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 






























From the London and New York offices of 





At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any The Hanover Bank, a world-wide network 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
3ermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
| @ sermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
| @ there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda’s sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 
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4 | Econometrics points the way! 
s | American economic activity for 1954 fi 
| accurately predicted by means of 1 
| econometric models . . . 


. - - models based on principles developed in 


A TEXTBOOK OF ECONOMETRICS 


by Lawrence R. Klein 















Remember how, early in 1954, many economists and businessmen were jittery about a major slump in the American economy ? 
From “ severe recession ” to “ perhaps a depression”. Predictions in many cases based on hunches, intuition, personal judgment. 
At the same time a forecast was made based entirely on econometric methods.* The one. who made the forecast, Dr. Lawrence 
R. Klein, used as his tool econometric models developed in his Textbook of Econometrics—the first self-contained text on the subject. 
Now it can be told how, in the face of doubts from newspapers and other sources, Dr. Klein’s forecast of a “ mild downturn ” was 
the one that proved correct. This accuracy points up once again the effectiveness of the truly scientific approach to forecasting 
made possible in A Textbook of Econometrics. This textbook, designed for both graduate and undergraduate courses in economics, 
shows how to build and measure relationships among economic variables and noneconomic factors which influence human behaviour. 
it covers econometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors, and is ufique in showing how to use time series, 
sample survey, and other cross section data for the treatment of econometric problems. 


* See the January 7, 1954 issue of The Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST ATOMIC ELECTRICITY GENERATING STATION 
The civil engineering and building work at Calder Hall is being carried 
out by Taylor Woodrow for the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
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“*Just like the film stars, vicar. 
By TCA Super Constellation, 


the last word in luxury, 


I’m told.” 


Direct service to Montreal and Toronto 


TCA Super Constellations offer the most 
frequent service from London and 
Glasgow overnight to Montreal and 
Toronto, with same-day TCA connections 
to take you across Canada and to major 
U.S. cities. Only by TCA can you travel 
from Britain to Canada in these magnifi- 
cent Super Constellations in which you 
have the choice of either luxurious First 
Class or exceptionally comfortable Tourist 
accommodation. 

TCA Viscount Services within Canada 
Early in 1955 TCA are introducing the 
famous Viscount turbo-prop aircraft on 
selected inter-city routes. This service will 
soon be extended to some important U.S. 
cities as well. 


BEST TO CANADA 





Fully-reclining Siesta Seats, 
superb cuisine, fine wines, 
attentive staff. 
RETURN FARES* 


London to Montreal £220.18 0 
London to Toronto £236.19.0. 


TOURIST 

Spacious cabins, specially- 
designed seats, complimen- 
tary meals. 

RETURN FARES* 

London to Montreal £149. 1. 0. 
London to Toronto £162.13.0 


* Approved IATA 
off-season fares. 


If you travel before the end 
of March you can get the 
benefit of TCA’s low off- 
season fares. Your Trave! 
Agent will tell you how 
much you save. 


Ask your Travel Agent 
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sional questioning, he stated that the proposed cut would 
jeopardise the defensive position of the United States and 
that nuclear weapons required more ground forces and not 
less. The President promptly retorted that General Ridg- 
way’s views and scope of command were “in a sense; 
parochial.” Open disagreement between a top-ranking mili- 
tary figure and the President is, since the days of General 
Pershing, a recurrent feature in American politics, but it is 
paradoxical that it should be so wide at a time when the 
President is himself a former Army Chief of Staff. 

During subsequent testimony, it became clear that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had prepared his military programme in 
consultation with his Director of the Budget and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, rather than. with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Owing to internal differences, the latter body has lost 
influence. Its chairman, Admiral Radford, has long advo- 
cated a much tougher military line towards Communist 
China, whereas General Ridgway has argued that all local 
wars are, ultimately, land wars and that the Army is 
not ready for one. Increasingly, President Eisenhower has 
had to make decisions in person and there is little doubt 
that Congress will aceept his views after a period of heated 
debate. But at a time when America is staking so much of 
its prestige in the Far East, revelations of unpreparedness 
and indecision in Washington can be costly. 


The Informer 


LTHOUGH he is only twenty-eight, Mr Harvey 
Matusow has led a busy life. He joined the Communist 
party in 1947 and began informing the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation on its activities in 1950. A year later 
he was expelled from the party and became a star witness 
before numerous congressional committees and government 
agencies. Altogether, he testified against about 180 persons 
and was instrumental in the conviction of a labour leader 
in Texas and of thirteen leading Communists in New York. 
At one time, he was attached to Senator McCarthy’s staff. 
Last week; Mr Matusow entered the literary field. In 
a pre-publication conference about his forthcoming book, 
“ False Witness,” he declared that he had frequently given 
false testimony and that, in one instance, Senator 
McCarthy’s celebrated assistant, Mr Roy Cohn, had coached 
him. He also charged the Senator himself with supplying 
information that both knew to be spurious. Mr Matusow 
admitted that he had been well paid for his work but 
thought that, on balance, his book would also earn well. 
This whole shoddy business underlines the role of the 
professional informer in the work of Congress and the 
Department of Justice. It is distasteful but true that 
informers are a necessary part of arly judicial machinery, 
but it is quite another matter when they become salaried 
and acclaimed adjuncts to the law. As Mr Matusow 
candidly admits, being an ex-Communist is a highly 
organised and profitable business in present-day America. 
In an atmosphere of suspicion, moreover, testimony of 
the kind he has manufactured is often accepted without 
adequate corroboration. 
Mr Matusow has now been summoned before the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee and the Department of 
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Justice is re-checking every case in which he gave evidence. 
The possibility that he is a double agent now working for 
the Communists to discredit the machinery of justice 
cannot be excluded completely. It does look, however, as 
if the reddest faces in the next few months are not going 
to be among accused leftists. One. of the men whom Mr 
Matusow admits having lied about is Professor Owen 
Lattimore. This offered the Department of Justice a grace- 
ful and expedient excuse for dropping the perjury 
charges against Mr Lattimore that have been dragging on 
since 1951. Neglecting this opportunity, the department 
has announced that it will appeal against the latest dismissal 
of much of the indictment by Federal Judge Youngdhal. 
He has twice dismissed the indictment against Mr Lattimore 
because it failed to confront the accused with definable 
charges. If the matter ever comes to trial, Mr Matusow 
may display his latest version of a double somersault. 


State of the Judiciary 


HE Chief Justice, Mr Warren, was not responsible for 
the suggestion that the holder of his office should make 
a regular report to Congress, in person, on the State of the 
Judiciary, as the President does on the State of the Union. 
He has now, however, announced his willingness to co-oper- 
ate if Congress passes the necessary resolution. But the 
removal of doubts about his attitude does not remove doubts 
about the resolution’s fate ; while it is sponsored by mem- 
bers of both parties, the opposition, strong even in the 
judiciary committees themselves, is also bipartisan. It 
would hardly be suitable to proceed with the resolution were 
it to involve the judiciary in an open dispute on the floor of 
the legislative chamber. 

Indeed, one of the objections to the resolution is that it 
would bring the Chief Justice into the political limelight 
and would foster any presidential ambitions he might have. 
This suspicion is encouraged at the moment by Mr Warren’s 
political past, although his friends insist that he has now no 
interest in a political future. The other objection to the 
resolution is that it would transgress the separation of 
powers ; it is argued that if the founding fathers had 
wished to provide a bridge betwen the judiciary and the 
legislature, they would have built it into the Constitution, as 
they did the links between the executive and the legislature. 

But the founding fathers would certainly not have 
approved the present congestion in the federal courts, so 
serious as to amount in some cities to a denial of justice. 
There were over 78,000 cases left pending on July 1, 1954, 
nearly as many as had been dealt with during the previous 
legal year. This scandalous situation could be brought home 
to Congress and to the public by a Message on the State of 
the Judiciary in a dramatic way that is impossible under the 
present system. Now the judiciary can explain its problems 
directly only to the congressional subcommittees responsible 
for providing funds for the courts—and always only too 
ready to cut them. In 1953 Congress authorised thirty new 
federal. judgeships but appropriated funds to staff only 
fifteen new courts. Nevertheless lack of judges and legal 
clerks is not the only reason why in southern New York— 
admittedly the worst district—a period of almost four years 
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vi an average elapses between the filing of a suit and a 
decision. This is one of the places where some judges treat 
themselves to annual holidays of three or four months ; else- 
where there are worse examples of slackness. However, it 
should at least be possible to find more competent candidates 
for the federal bench if Congress raises judicial salaries, as 
it seems likely to do at this session, for the first time in nine 
years. 


Banking Giants in the West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


RADITIONALLY, the United States has relied for 

its banking facilities on single units. National banking 
laws confine branch operations within state boundaries 
and most states impose restrictions on multi-office banking. 
Ten states, of which Illinois and Texas are the most 
important, forbid the establishment of any branches at all. 
The fear that branch banking on a large scale would allow 
huge monopolistic aggregations of capital has found 
expression in continuous opposition to branch banking by 
legislators and by many bankers. 

Nevertheless, branch operations have continued to gain. 
Since 1910, the number of separate banking firms in the 
nation has dropped by one-half while the number of bank- 
ing offices has kept pace with the growing population. In 
the last two years there has been a spreading rash of 
mergers between chains, of which the one proposed 
between the Chase and Manhattan Banks in New York is 
the most recent example. Large banking chains have also 
been swallowing up small single-office banks and converting 
them into branches and now many large single-office banks 
have begun to branch*out in self-defence. In the year 
ended last June, the number of banking firms in the coun- 
try declined by 83, compared with an average annual 
decrease of 41 in the preceding 13 years, while the number 
of branch offices increased by 450, compared with a pre- 
vious average gain of 166 a year. 

The recent rush to branch out is\most pronounced 
in the Far West, where state-wide banking is permitted, 
and where the success of large-scale branch banking has 
been spectacular. In California, where the Bank of America 
has established the world’s largest private financial institu- 
tion on a branch-banking base, the trend is especially 
strong. Within the last year, every major bank in San 
Francisco has set about acquiring new branches—including 
several institutions which had formerly been vigorous 
critics of branch banking. The whole movement has been 
sparked by competition between two former affiliates, the 
Bank of America and the Transamerica Corporation. 


* 


This intense rivalry between the two Californian giants 
is ironic. Originally, the Transamerica Corporation was 
formed solely for the purpose of acquiring banks for 
integration into the Bank of America. The latter’s founder, 
the late A. P. Giannini, had dreams of a private banking 
empire to span the world and Transamerica was to be its 
nucleus. When hostility from government agencies made 
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it seem prudent to arrange a formal separation betwee: 
the two banks, Transamerica’s holdings of Bank of Americ 
shares were distributed to its own shareholders so that » 
close community of interest continued. 

In March, 1952, the Federal Reserve Board orderc:! 
Transamerica to sell all its holdings in 47 independent con 
mercial banks in the Far West. This order, founded o> 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, was set aside by the cour: 
in November, 1953. In the midst of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s proceedings against Transamerica, the Bank 0‘ 
America had bought 23 banks controlled by its affiliate 
and the indignant Federal Reserve Board forced a tempora: 
halt in the transactions. Once the suit was dropped. 
however, it was expected that Transamerica would stic} 
to the original sale. Instead, it has retained the 23 bani 
and made them the core of its new First Western Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Bank of America, cloaked in outraged decency, ha: 
appealed to the emotions of shareholders by relating tha: 
the ruthless directors of Transamerica brushed aside a per 
sonal plea from Mrs Claire Giannini Hoffmann, the solc 
surviving child of Mr Giannini. But his mantle is actually 
being assumed by Mr Frank N. Belgrano, Jr, the aggres- 
sive head of Transamerica. He is a former commander of 
the American Legion and is obviously on the warpath for a: 
many bank scalps as possible. Under his leadership, Trans- 
america seems to be pacing the nationwide drive for bigger 
and better bank chains. 

In November, Transamerica consolidated all the Cali- 
fornia banks under its control—plus several newly-acquired 
ones—into a single statewide system, Although still dwarfed 
by the Bank of America’s 458 branches and more than $9 
billion in assets, the new institution ranks as one of the 
twenty-five largest banks in the nation and is the only one 
besides the Bank of America with branches in both northern 
and southern California. Earlier, Transamerica had con- 
solidated all of its smaller banks in Oregon into branches 
of its First National Bank of Portland, thereby launching a 
three-way race, with the Seattle First National Bank and 
the United States National Bank in Portland, to become the 
largest bank in the Pacific Northwest: Since then, all thre: 
have been buying and building new branches. 


* 


In California, single office banks are becoming a rari\y. 
In 1954, their total number declined by more than 40, leav- 
ing only about 114 which have neither been absorbed by 
branch systems nor opened branch offices of their own. 
There are some 1,100 branch bank offices in California, 
more than in any other state and over one-sixth of the 
nation’s total. Most of the state’s small banks have hed 
tempting offers from chains and one of them put itself up 
for open competitive bidding. It was acquired for a hand- 
some price by the American Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, whose officials frankly admit their chief concern w2: 
that Transamerica might swallow it instead. 

In the past single-office banks in large cities have main- 
tained “ branch systems” of their own by forming corrcs- 
pondent relationships with a number of banks in other 
towns. The large bank provides its correspondents with 
advice and assistance on loans, investments and other man- 
agement matters, and they in turn keep sizeable deposits '0 
the large bank. Many of today’s mergers are taking pla ¢ 
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between correspondents, both because close ties have been 
formed and because formal absorption is the best way to 
insure against loss of valuable business to acquisitive rivals. 

The spread of branch-banking is by no means without 
opposition, The wholesale failures of holding companies 
and banks in the late nineteen-twenties and early nineteen- 
thirties are still remembered. .Proponents of smaller scale 
“community banking” maintain that massive branch insti- 
tutions are not flexible enough to respond, responsibly, to 
local economic circumstances. But most independent 
bankers now realise that they will have to adapt themselves 
to the new era of multiple-office operation and so the remain- 
ing number of small independent banks dwindles. 

The success of such pioneers of branch banking as the 
Bank of America has convinced many metropolitan bankers 
that branch operations are an inevitable consequence of the 
growth of the American population and economy. Urban 
congestion and the growth of suburbs demands the estab- 
lishment of outlying offices where the public can conveni- 
ently deposit the reservoir of funds a bank must maintain in 
order to provide the large-scale loans and investments 
needed by booming industries. 


Capitol Hill Irregulars 


INCE 1792, when a special committee was appointed 

to investigate the failure of an expedition against the 
Red Indians, members of Congress have always sought to 
combine the functions of Solon with those of Sherlock 
Holmes. The process of investigation into any aspect of 
national life, and of open hearings, is in fact an essential 
part of government in America. But even by the standards 
of a busy detective, the last Congress went too far. It 
“ sniffed and snooped” to the tune of seven and one half 
million dollars and Senator McCarthy’s techniques turned 
congressional hearings into a mixture of inquisition and 
soap opera. As the new chairman of the powerful Rules 
Committee, Representative Howard Smith of Virginia, has 
made clear, the Eighty-fourth Congress will be more careful 
about what it investigates and how it goes about it. The 
Rules Committee will turn down, for example, proposed 
investigations into “the actual amount of gold bullion at 
Fort Knox.” 

The most important fact-finding study approved so far 
is one proposed by Senator Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. Senator Fulbright 
wishes to find out more about the stock market, how it 
operates, who can determine its fluctuations and what its 
role is in the general business cycle. The Fulbright inquiry 
is being conducted in a tone of friendly diffidence and with 
every assurance that traditional congressional suspicions 
about Wall Street will not come into play. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult not to wonder at the disingenuousness of a 


committee which has sent stockbrokers a questionnaire ask- - 


ing: “To what extent do fluctuations in the stock market 
bring about in general business conditions ? ” 
When Senator Fulbright and his colleagues insist that they 
merely wish to “ learn” about the market, there is no option 
but to take them at their word. 

Another important line of investigation is being initiated 
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by Representative Celler of New York, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Representative Celler is 
interested in monopolies, price maintenance of every kind, 
fair-trade practices and the struggle of small business in 
the face of mergers. The fact that Wall Street and big 
business are among the first objects of congressional 
scrutiny illustrates neatly the change from a Republican to 
a Democratic Congress. 


Welfare Funds in Trouble 


T the end of last month Mr David Beck, the head of the 
huge Teamsters’ Union, recommended that a presiden- 
tial commission should inquire into abuses of trade union 
welfare funds. In thus trying to take them out of politics, 
he was presumably attempting to delay the legislation that 
even he must now realise is becoming inevitable, and to 
stifle the adverse publicity that has done more harm to his 
union than to any other. The two big labour organisations, 
which this week seem at last to have decided on a merger, 
have both for some time been trying to deal with cases of 
misuse and mismanagement of welfare funds belonging to 
their member unions. The immediate danger, from the 
labour point of view, is that the many State Legislatures 
meeting this year may act while Congress is still investigat- 
ing. The New York Legislature has already been recom- 
mended to require government supervision of all welfare 
funds and full publication of their financial details, and to 
regulate the commissions paid by insurance companies on 
such business. There is little that can be objected to in these 
proposals, but in other states legislation might follow lines 
less satisfactory to labour. 

Neither of the interim reports recently issued by House 
and Senate committees pins the blame for the mishandling 
of welfare funds solely on the trade unions concerned ; 
employers, insurance companies and their agents, and in 
some cases administrators of trust funds, are all given 
their share of responsibility. Few of the schemes examined 
were found completely well run. The ways in which 
they are set up vary widely: some cover whole indus- 
tries, some (on which the investigators have so far been 
concentrating) only individual companies ; they provide pen- 
sions and various other benefits, such as death and accident 
payments, to supplement the government’s social security 
programme. Most of the schemes are financed entirely by 
employers, as part of their contract with their workers. The 
congressional reports criticise some employers for having 
left the management of the funds to the union and for fail- 
ing to exercise their legal responsibility to protect the 
interests of the future recipients of the benefits. Insurance 
companies, and more especially insurance brokers, are also 
accused of having sometimes taken advantage of the inex- 
perience of those in charge of the funds, while trade union 
officials 2re said to have made personal profits at the expense 
of their members’ welfare. 3 

The trouble arises because these funds have grown too 
fast for the necessary safeguards to keep up with them. 
Almost unheard-of ten years ago, the “fringe benefits” 
which they finance are now an accepted feature of wage 
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negotiations. Over 11 million workers are covered by these 
plans ; estimates of accumulated reserves vary widely, but 
the figure of $17 billion is frequently given and contribu- 
tions from employers are now thought to be running at a 
rate of $5 billion a year. 


Conserving Oil at a Price 


New York. 


HEN the temperature drops to zero, as it did in 

New York City last week, there is a compensating 
warmth deep in the heart of Texas. For to domestic 
petroleum producers, the first cold winter for several years 
means an increased demand for heating oil, and consequently 
an easing of the restrictions on the production of crude 
oil in Texas. These restrictions are enforced by the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which ewes its powers over the 
state’s oil and natural gas industry to the producers’ desire 
to prevent a repetition of the wasteful and unprofitable 
overproduction of the Texas oilfields in the early nineteen- 
thirties. 

It is the concern of the commission’s engineers to ensure 
that the underground gas pressure, which lifts the oil to 
the surface, is properly conserved so that the maximum 
amount of petroleum is recovered from each field. This 1s 
done by controlling: the spacing of wells ; by determining 
the proportion of gas that may be produced along with the 
oil ; by limiting the wasteful “ flaring ” of gas and forcing 
producers to re-cycle it underground to maintain pressures 
in the reservoir ; and by setting maximum efficient produc- 
tion rates, that is, the highest rate at which a given field 
can produce without reducing the amount of oil ultimately 
to be recovered from it. Similar regulations apply to natural 
gas producers. As a conservation authority the commission 
deserves the highest praise. Its success in preventing waste 
is impaired only by its inability to force the many small 
producers found in each oil field to join together and 
develop their field more economically as a unit. 

But the commission does not confine itself to the enforce- 
ment of good petroleum engineering practice. The Texas 
Legislature also gave it explicit authority, which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by a federal court, to adjust the output 
of crude 6il in Texas to the market demand for it. Texas 
is responsible for over 40 per cent of all the crude petroleum 
preduced in the United States, and the commission has not 
interpreted its powers narrowly. It adjusts Texas output, 
after allowing for expected imports and for production in 
other states, so that the supply of crude equals the demand 
for it, not only in Texas, but in the country as a whole. 
The adjustment is made by setting, at a monthly state-wide 
hearing concerning market demands, the “allowable” 
production for each field for the succeeding month, and then 
“ pro-rating ” the allowables between the individual wells. 

Thus, however much the commission may justify its 
actions as the “ avoidance of above-ground waste ” and deny 
any intention of influencing prices, it is in effect, by 
matching supply with demand at existing prices, fixing the 
price of crude oil in the United States (and, while the Texas 
Gulf remains the basing point, affecting the price of 
petroleum products outside of the United States as well). 
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It is only when the commission occasionally fails in its 
objectives that the market can force a change in the price 
of Texas crude. The second significant result of the com- 
mission’s activities is that the Texas producers, much to 
the annoyance and to the chagrin of the Texas State 
Treasury, bear the brunt of any cuts in petroleum produc- 
tion needed to offset a decline in demand, an increase in 
imports, or a rise in the output of other states. These 
have their conservation authorities, but there is no effective 
machinery to pro-rate cuts in domestic production between 
the various producing states. Consequently Texas, although 
the leading producer, actually produces less in proportion 
to its proven reserves of oil than do many other states. 
There is therefore strong pressure in Texas, especially from 
the smaller independent producers, for measures to contro! 
imports more strictly and to ensure that other states bear 
their share of the restrictions on output. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Compulsory Testimony Act, passed by Congress 
last year to prevent witnesses from refusing to answer ques- 
tions about Communism by claiming the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment against self-incrimimation, has been 
invoked for the first time by the government. The Justice 
Department obtained from a federal court an order com- 
pelling a witness in an espionage inquiry to testify before 
a grand jury, with immunity from prosecution, or face 
imprisonment on charges of contempt of court. However, 
the witness has the alternative of appealing to the Supreme 
Court against the constitutionality of the Act. 

* 


The National Press Club in Washington, after taking 
a secret vote on a candidate for membership for the first 
time in its history, has elected its first Negro member, 
Mr Louis B. Lautier, a correspondent of the Atlanta Daily 
World and of the National Negro Press Association, by 
377 votes to 281. Mr Lautier, who was proposed by M: 
Drew Pearson and Mr Marquis Childs, already belong: 
to the congressional press galleries and the White Hous 
correspondents’ association. 

+ 


The process of bringing orange juice up to date has now 
come almost full circle and fresh orange juice is invading 
the market that it was thought had been cornered by the 
frozen concentrated product. This “new” discovery is 
taken from Florida in refrigerated lorries and distributed 
in cartons with the morning miik in places as far away as 
New York and Wisconsin. It is more expensive than the 
frozen variety, but the housewife does not have to open 
a tin and add water before she can serve the family break- 
fast. Fresh fruit, of course, would have to be squeezed 
and in any case is more expensive. 


* 


As part of the drive to induce Americans to take a 
greater interest in foreign trade, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has created an international trade fairs division which 
is planning to participate in at least twenty internationé! 
trade exhibits in 1955, extending from Western Europe to 
the Near and Far East. This joint project of industry an‘ 
government will put American representation at trade fairs 
on an organised basis for the first time. 


* 
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France Without Mendes 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


OLITICAL arithmetic has reasserted its rights. The 

Mendés-France experiment, begun in exceptional, quasi- 
miraculous circumstances last June, is over, at least for the 
moment. The sad merry-go-round restarts. Even if M. Pinay 
had managed to form a government, in spite of Socialist 
opposition and MRP reluctance, he was unlikely to last long. 
Well-known names are now again produced from the 
premiers’ bag by the expert cabinet tipsters in Paris: René 
Mayer, Edgar Faure, Robert Schuman, and so on. Though 
a simple majority is now sufficient to form a new cabinet, 
governmental instability will probably be greater after M. 
Mendés-France’s fall than it was before his advent to power. 
Will that be the only effect of his seven and a half months 
in office ? 

The ardent backers of the outgoing premier now speak 
of a return to the ancien régime ; they echo Rimbaud’s 
poignant outcry “ Societé, tout est retabli.” Yet how much 
did M. Mendés-France, in fact, change in French society ? 
The paradox is that the man thought to be destined 
to regenerate France’s economy won almost all his laurels 
on the battlefield of foreign affairs. Indeed, he only came 
to power after Diem Bien Phu when the country suddenly 
woke up to the war in Indo-China. Indignation at the 
débacle in Indo-China, at France’s indecision in the face 
of German rearmament, at the general immobilisme of 
the “rich man’s govérnment” of M. Laniel, created a 
mood that the Assembly could not ignore. The deputies, 
therefore, accepted a new man, whom many of them disliked 
and mistrusted, It is- an open secret that M. Mendés- 
France was offered the job merely to prove that there was 
no alternative centre-left majority in the Assembly. In the 
exceptional circumstances he got the investiture. 

At once he set to work at unwonted speed. Though his 
first success was a negative one, it gained him public sup- 
port. For years successive French governments had not 
been able to make up their mind between war and peace in 
Indo-China ; they wanted to win painlessly. M. Mendés- 
France brought back from Geneva “ peace without dis- 
honour.” But his successful removal of the Indo-China 
turnout gave the impression that he was the man to pre- 
vent a similar growth nearer France’s heart. His 
triumphant visit to Tunisia, with Marshal Juin as a guar- 
antee of his patriotism, raised hopes that French North 
Africa would-be spared the fate of Indo-China. The 
indefatigable, fast-moving, premier seemed to dominate the 
recalcitrant Assembly, which did not dare to oppose the 
wave of popular feeling he had engendered. Yet even at 


the time it was argued in these columns that the diehard 
lobbies would not forgive M. Mendés-France his reformist 
zeal, that the scope for brilliant coups was narrowing and, 
above all, that he was approaching the worst pitfall that 
faces all French governments—German rearmament. 

German rearmament thus claims yet another French 
government as its victim. M. Mendés-France, who at least 
decided to act, suffered the fate often reserved to con- 
ciliators: he antagonised both sides in the divided Assembly. 
The rejection of the EDC reinforced the antagonism of the 
MRP and other “ Europeans ”; the salvaging of the Paris 
agreements from its wreckage cost the government the 
sympathy of many opponents of German rearmament. It 
can be said that last week’s defeat was, above all, the after- 
effect of the two European debates. To get his compromise 
project through, M. Mendés-France had to become a per- 
manent envoy travelling between the western capitals, he 
had to wage deadly struggles in the Assembly, with little 
time left for other matters. For all his efforts, he hands 
over to his successors a weakling baby quite likely to die in 
its cradle. 

Preoccupation with Germany and to a lesser extent with 
North Africa, a tougher nut to crack than it seemed at first, 
kept M. Mendés-France off what was claimed to be his 
real vocation—economic problems. In this domain it would 
probably be unfair to judge his plans by his achievements. 
His reforms for the beet and wine industries, his first steps 
on the road towards reconversion, were sufficient to provoke 
the wrath of powerful lobbies (which prefer to act before 
it is too late), but were certainly not enough to form the 
basis of a bold economic programme. It was symbolic 
that M. Edgar Faure, a relic of the Laniel government, 
was moved from the Ministry of Finance only a few days 
before the government’s fall. 

The move was heralded by many as the premier’s return 
to his proper job, but there was no time for a test. The 
partisans of M. Mendés-France-claim that, having prepared 
the men and the framework, he was ready to launch his 
programme, and if in the last stages he seemed to cling to 
power in a manner reminiscent of his predecessors, it was 
partly to get an opportunity to show his paces at home. 
The sceptics reply that in reality he had nothing up his 
sleeve or was wise enolgh to realise that since the French 
economy was outwardly improving, a surgeon succeeding a 
general practitioner would run into trouble. 

It would have been preferable, however, to go down as 
France’s potential economic saviour. However vital it may 
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be, a fair deal for North Africa is not the best rallying cry 
for the French home public, at least not yet. Will the 
country take M. Mendés-France on trust as the man who, 
given the necessary majority, will put France’s internal 
affairs in order ? Will the outgoing premier emerge from 
the next elections with the solid coalition on which he could 
never count in the present Chamber ? 

The answer will largely depend on the performance of 
his successors and it will not be an easy task to govern after 
so dashing a man. He raised great hopes in the country 
and caught the public’s fancy as a man of action. Blunders 
by his successors may revive his great popularity. Besides, 
the majority which brought him down was at least as motley 
as the one which put him in power. The Socialists for 
one have made it plain that they will not back a right-wing 
government. The Christian Democrats (MRP) to whom 
one talks are worried at the prospect of their party 
being branded as thoroughly conservative. Leftism is now 
fashionable, but the ultra-conservative elements in a future 
coalition are unlikely to allow any such coalition to outbid 
M. Mendés-France as “ progressive.” 

France now faces vital issues with an ungovernable- 
Assembly. In Africa, to put it bluntly, the choice is 
between the Indian and the Indo-Chinese solution. In 
Europe the problem of Germany and that of negotiation 
with the Russians are still on the agenda. Important 
economic decisions will also have to be taken—in particular, 
the workers have been promised a review of their wages in 
April. Events in Russia may speed up the formation of a 
government, but almost everybody in Paris is sceptical about 
its future chances. Fresh antics are expected from this 
chambre introuvable. Will M. Mendés-France be the chief 
beneficiary ? Frenchmen, M. Malraux has just remarked, 
are both anti-parliamentarian and anti-Caesarian. Can they 
remain both for ever ? 


Year of the Sheep in Japan 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HE bewildered Japanese voter, badgered on all sides 

by threats that this is the most important election since 
the war, must be pitied as he contemplates the confused and 
confusing democratic scene. He has the choice of two 
conservative parties—the Democrats and the Liberals— 
whose main preoccupation is an attempt to make their 
policies look different. Or he has the choice of two Socialist 
parties—the right and left wings—whose main pre- 
occupation is to make their policies look the same. 

The Democrats, riding high under the ailing but exuber- 
ant Mr Ichiro Hatoyama, caretaker Prime Minister, seem 
to have copied their foreign policy from the irreproachable 
credo of Moral Rearmament. Mr Hatoyama and his Foreign 
Minister, Mr Mamoru Shigemitsu—who is gnawed by con- 
tinual doubts over whether he or the excessively articulate 
Mr Hatoyama is Foreign Minister—are emphatic in their 
laudable desire to be friends with all the world, and 
appear to be satisfied that closer ties with the Chi 
Communists and Soviet Russia will in no way impair their 
ties with Washington and West—and vice versa 

Mr Taketora Ogata, uneasily leading the shaken 
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after the resignation of the embittered Mr Yoshida, seeks 
to deride the Democrats’ trust in the Communists. Bur 
there is something hollow and forced about his warnings, 
and there is a vague but general mood of resentment and 
frustration in his dispirited party, which feels that it ha 
been manceuvred into a position of apparent opposition | 

friendship with Asia—which implies, of course, continued 
deference to Washington. As the dullest Liberal knows 
this line will win no one any votes in Japan today. 

Both the Liberals and the Democrats are in favour o! 
rearmament, although the Democrats will bargain harde 
with the Americans, and are thinking more specifically in 
terms of rebuilding a heavy arms industry than of training 
infantrymen. Mr Hatoyama is also adroitly exploiting the 
former aloofness and personal unpopularity of the dogmati: 
Mr Yoshida by giving unprecedented radio and television 
chats, demanding economy in the public service and purity 
in political life, warning government officials against th: 
dangers of playing golf and mah jong, or going to geisha 
houses with strange—or familiar—businessmen, and appeal! 
ing, above all, to “the burning patriotism of the new and 
independent Japan.” 


Report to the Sun-Goddess 


Mr Hatoyama’s secretary has also explained urbane!) 
that the Prime Minister is not now a practising Christian 
(although he still likes to sing Christian hymns to raise hi 
spirits), after angry criticism by the Japan Bible Society and 
some ill-advised Socialist party leaders of Mr Hatoyama’s 
shrewd revival of the pre-war practice of visiting the Grand 
Shrines of Ise to report to the Sun-Goddess the accession 
of his new government. The Socialist leaders complained 
that this action was a breach of the MacArthur Constitu- 
tion ; the Bible Society complained that it was a breach 
of the second commandment. To this, Mr Nobosuke 
Kishi, secretary-general and driving force of the Demo- 
cratic party, is said to have responded, first, that the 
Constitution must be revised anyway, and, second, tha’ 
Mr Hatoyama was observing the first commandment of 
practical politics: “ Thou shalt get thyself elected.” Cer- 
tainly, Mr Hatoyama, in Japan’s new mood, will lose no 
votes, but gain plenty, by reviving the old feudalistic 
pilgrimage to Ise. 

The Socialists are muddling along with demands for 
repeal of the American security pact and conflicting and 
grotesque policies on rearmamenit ; the left-wing wants no 
army at all, and the right-wing wants only a “ sukoshi,” or 
small, army, without, it would seem, any arms of any 
usefulness. The Left also wants to repeal the peace treaty 
with the West and sign a non-aggtession pact with benevo- 
lent Peking. The last touch of fantasy in the whole election 
scene is that the more rabidly and openly anti-American the 
party, the greater and blinder its loyalty to the American- 
imspired Constitution. The Communist party, which is 
coming into the open again, threatens to fight in the streets 
to defend to the death the reforms of its pet aversion, 
General MacArthur. 

Is it surprising then, in these circumstances, that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the Japanese interviewed in the most 
recent poll of the earnest Asahi Shimbun could not answer 
the question, ““ What political party do you support ?” And 
what, in fact, can be reasonably expected from this coming 

I ipi as it was in the most unworthy 
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wing conservative and extreme left-wing socialists, united 
only in common detestation of Yoshida-san ? 

The Socialist blocs have agreed, in warm comradeship, 
to unite—no one yet knows how—after they have secured 
a theoretical election majority, which is most unlikely. They 
do not trust each other well enough to unite before the 
election. The Conservatives, for their part, have insisted 
stoutly that they will not unite in coalition even after the 
election, if either bloc lacks a democratic mandate to serve 
the people and the nation. This, of course, is dishonourable 
poppycock. One forecast is that the precarious and acces- 
sible Mr Ogata, the new Liberal “leader,” may be accept- 
able as a stopgap prime minister of the combined Liberal- 
Democratic forces, so long as he will do what he is told 
by the Democrats, who command. the vital financial support 
of the doubting and angry industrialists. The other possi- 
bility is so brazen that it is only being whispered behind 
fans in the deepest armchair recesses of the Industry Club 
in Tokyo: that the Socialists, wisely not wishing office at 
the moment, may expediently continue to support Mr 
Hatoyama so long as it suits them and while they try to 
forge a working agreement between new and more realistic 
leaders of their right and left wings. 

As a scientific footnote, 1955 is under the ancient lunar 
calendar the Year of the Sheep in Japan—a period when 
apparently meek, but insidious and deceptive minds prevail, 
to the benefit, in theory, of docile, unthinking, but blindly 
loyal flocks. Next year is the Year of the Monkey, when 
the crafty and powerful take command, exploiting the advan- 


tages which the disarmingly mild sheep have prepared for 
them. 


Budget for Khrushchev 


HE toughening of the Soviet line found its first 
concrete economic expression in the budget presented 
by Mr Arseni Zverev, the Finance Minister, to the Supreme 
Soviet last week. Not only did he announce a 12 per cent 
increase in direct military expenditure, but he also revealed 
a substantial shift in investment from light to heavy indus- 
try. This obviously was not Russia’s last word ; if the 
Kremlin takes the ratification of the Paris agreements as a 
real challenge it can carry the switch much further than that. 
On the other hand, the budget already marked a clear 
victory for the tougher group in the “ heavy versus light 
industry” controversy. On the face of it, this was merely 
an ideological dispute in which the orthodox Marxists 
asserted the theoretical truth that progress with consumer 
goods can only be achieved by a rapid increase in the output 
of capital goods. Yet there was more to it than this theereti- 
cal struggle. Khrushchev’s insistence on “ the indestruc- 
tible defensive strength of the country” and his call for a 
return to policies followed under Stalin, the “ faithful con- 
tinuator”” of Lenin, revealed that the struggle was really 
over Russia’s basic strategy at home and abroad. After the 
dramatic changes in Moscow the new premier, Marshal 
Bulganin, announced a higher industrial target for the five- 
year-plan ending this year; the increment is to be due 
mainly to heavy industry. He also revealed that a new 
plan—for 1956-60—will be proclaimed within the year. 
This should show the extent of the switch. 
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In the budget, as finally accepted, revenue for 1955 is 
estimated at §90.2 billion roubles against an expenditure 
of 563.5 billion roubles, leaving a surplus of 26.7 billion 
roubles. The rising surplus is not the only element of 
“ austerity ” as compared with the previous year. The semi- 
compulsory state loans, used to mop up surplus purchasing 
power, weré halved after Stalin’s death ; they are now being 
restored to their previous position. The revenue from the 
chief source—the turnover tax levied mainly on consumer 
goods—is almost unchanged, so that the planned increase 
in the level of consumption cannot be estimated until 
Moscow has announced its annual price reduction. The 
biggest rise in revenue is expected from the tax on the 
profits of state enterprises, which now accounts for nearly 
one-fifth of the total. It is on higher productivity and 
lower costs that the planners rely to balanee their accounts. 

Estimated expenditure for the current year is slightly 
higher than last year’s actual expenditure, though roughly 
the same as the original estimates. Since not only defence 
but all the other specified items are being increased, the 
necessary funds must be obtained by a switch from the 
unknown “ other expenditure.” The slight cut in the cost 
of the administration is certainly insufficient to account for 
this reshuffle. 


Grants to national defence now absorb nearly two-fifths 
of total expenditure, and most of it goes to heavy industry. 
There is renewed emphasis on fuel and power, metallurgy 
and the other branches, both in budgetaty and extra- 
budgetary financing. Total allocations to heavy industry 
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are being stepped up from 133.2 billion roubles last year 
to 163 billion roubles (101.2 billion from the budget and 
62.4 from self-financing); the funds for light and food indus- 
tries, on the other hand, are reduced fram 36.6 t6.26 billion 
roubles. Financial aid to agriculture is also apparently being 
reduced from 74 billion roubles to about 65 billion. This 
may seem paradoxical in view of Mr Khrushchev’s intense 
publicity on the need for agricultural development. Finances 
in this field are so complicated, however, that it is safer to 
draw no firm conclusion from this reduction. 


Social and cultural services, it is claimed, continue to take 
over a quarter of total expenditure, and nearly half of this 
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amount is earmarked for education. Thus, on the face of 
it, welfare expenditure is not yet squeezed out by the pincers 
of defence and heavy industry. Once again the funds seem 
to be found through a cut in the mystery items of the budget: 
Should one, therefore, attach much real importance to the 
climb in open defence expenditure? It is known that not 
all military expenditure is included under this item in the 
budget and the Russians have thus a good deal of room for 
manipulation. At the same time, taken in conjunction with 
the new stress on heavy industry, this Soviet warning cannot 
be dismissed as mere bluff: 

Things should be kept in proportion. This is a quicken- 
ing of the Red Army’s step, not its: supreme effort. True, 
the present defence estimates are higher than actual expen- 
diture ever was in peace time. Yet even in absolute terms 
the outlay is only slightly:greater than’ in the year of Stalin’s 


' death. Each year; however, Soviet-national income is grow- 


ing, and with it grows the budget, so_that the relative share 
of the arms bill is still less: than in all-recent: years except 
the last. The table below shows that, when:Moscow con- 
sidered itself on: the eve! of warin i940, it managed to cut 
for defence nearly one third-f-a muich smaller national cake. 
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The real brakes on the Soviet arms drive are political 
rather than economic—they are the promises made to the 
consumer by the post-Stalin regime, promises which it may 
be difficult to ignore. There is Khrushchev’s agricultural 
programme intended to step up the supply of foodstuffs and 
taw materials, which, though scaled down; will need quite 
a lot of investment. There are the industrial consumer goods 
which cannot be supplied at the rate originally promised 
but which cannot be neglected altogether: -The memory 
of the pledges made to the Soviet peoples in 1953 cannot 
easily be exorcised, and a complete return to the Stalinist 
pattern of production would not be an easy task. This is 
the dilemma of the new masters. 


Education for the African 


O recent action of the South African government has 

aroused more indignation than the passing last year 
of the Bantu Education Act. Already the first step towards 
transferring the control of African education to the govern- 
ment’s Native Affairs Department has been taken. Mr 
Strydom’s\/ government is proceeding deliberately and 
systematically to remove ultimately the church missionary 
societies from their historic role in African education in 
the-Union. It is no wonder, therefore, that the churches— 
in particular the Anglican church—have reacted most 
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strenuously. But before passing judgment it is only “fair 
to examine the facts objectively. 

There are in South Africa about 900,000 African 
children attending schools. The great majority of them, 
however, do not go beyond the second standard, by which 
time they can have scarcely, mastered the “three r’s.” 
Until now most of the African schools have been owned and 
controlled by a number of separate denominational church 
missions. It is estimated that 4,500 mission schools employ- 
ing 12,000 teachers were educating 500,000 children. The 
church missions played an integral role in the Union’s 
education system until the passing of the Bantu Education 
Act. The government paid a subsidy equal to 100 per 
cent of: teachers’ salaries plus a substantial proportion 
of the cost- of school equipment. This partnership 
has .worked satisfactorily, but successive governments, 
advised by a string of reports, have been persuaded 
that it was outdated. In 1939 General Smuts’s govérn- 
ment had a. Bill ready which would have. transferred 
control ever African’ education, to the central government, 
but the: war halted its progress.. -The measure of Dr Ver- 
woerd, - Minister - of. Native Affairs, is not therefore in 
principle a“new departure. Moréover, it was based on the 
findings of the Eiselen Report of. 1951, which, though its 
conclusions were disputed, is recognised to be the result 
of a sincere and thorough investigation. © 


Arbitrary Methods 


Less, however, can be said in defence of Dr Verwoerd’s 
methods. The churches weré notified that, as from 
April 1, 1955, their state subsidy would be.cut from 100 
to 75 per cent. Furthermore they were required to declare 
themselves in favour of one of five alternatives open to 
them: first, to turn their schools into private schools 
financed entirely out of their own funds ; second, to transfer 
their schools against compensation to the state or to lease 
their premises to the state ; third, to transfer control over 
their schools but to retain control over their hostels ; fourth, 
to carry on as they are but with reduced financial aid from 
the state, following a syllabus laid down by the state ; and 
fifth, to close down. . 

Since few of the churches could afford to run their 
schools entirely out of their own funds, the alternatives were 
in fact to co-operate with the government in keeping the 
schools open or to close down. The Catholic Church is 
attempting to run its schools entirely at its own Cost ; 
some, notably the seventeen schools under the diocese of 
Johannesburg, have been closed down; but the majority 
are co-operating to the extent of either selling or leasing 
their property to the government and carrying on with the 
aid of the reduced subsidy. By gradual steps, however, the 
subsidy will be reduced until finally the government will 
have full control over all African schools. The churches 
undoubtedly have a grievance arising from the arbitrary 
termination of their education activities. But the sub- 
stitution of state for church control is not directly an 
argument against the wisdom of the government’s African 
education policy. Moreover the government plans to give 
the Africans themselves more say in the running of the 
schools, although it is rather late in the day to expect 
willing co-operation from them. 

The problem of African education in the Union is so great 
—there are nearly 9 million Africans, only a small fraction 
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The Happiest Days of Their Lives 


Picnics in the country. . . lazy hours by the river ... sunlight 
sparkling on a cobalt blue sea . . . the moorland aflame with 
gorse... glorious, memorable moments to be recaptured when 
the summer days come round again, thanks to their Standard 
Ten. Winter or summer, on business or for pleasure it is ready 
to take them there and back, smoothly, speedily, economically. 


THE STANDARD TEN 


Designed for 
Happy Family 


or Motoring 
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of whom receive any kind of education—that it is difficult 
‘o resist the conclusion that only the state has the financial 
nd administrative means to solve it. On the other hand 
t is a damaging criticism of the government’s policy that 
has deliberately chosen to exclude the churches altogether 
hen it would have been quite possible to continue the 
ig-standing partnership between churches and state, 
hile working gradually towards greater state participation 
educational facilities for the Africans are made more 
eneral. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether the Minister 
f Native Affairs has correctly judged the extra strain that 
the huge responsibility of African education will impose 
n his department. Finally there is'the matter of timing. 
No one knowing the government’s apartheid intentions and 
ecing the simultaneous development of this policy in other 
directions will be persuaded that the Bantu Education Act 
s not part and parcel of the same policy, as indeed it is. 
\ more discreet man than Dr Verwoerd would have post- 
ned his plaus until a more favourable climate existed. 


Teaching Them Their Place 


But the Nationalist government has not tried to hide the 
fact that the new law fits neatly into its wider con- 
ceptions of apartheid. Dr Verwoerd, defending his policy 

. in parliament, said quite bluntly that the purpose of the 
new educational policy was to teach the Africans that 
equality “ was not for them.” But he has not discovered 
the means of halting the thirst for knowledge and education 
once that taste has been cultivated. Moreover, the govern- 
ment has no intention—at least not so far—of putting an 
upward limit on African educational advancement. The 
present measures aim at giving a minimum of four years’ 
basic education ; they give the individual African no less 
than he gets at present, and they will give more African 
children the opportunity of having some education. Those 
with the desire and the ability will be able to go on to 
higher standards, and a few will go on to university as at 
present. For this reason it is not easy to agree with Bishop 

Reeves, Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg, who, because 

he feels morally bound to reject the government’s proposals 
root and branch, has decided to close his schools, thus 
depriving African children of educational opportunities. 

The financial side of the Bantu education policy has also 
drawn criticism. Under the new arrangement the central 
exchequer will provide a fixed sum of £6.5 million annually 
for African education. To this will be added four-fifths 
of the product of the African poll tax together with certain 
hut taxes. The present yield of these taxes is about {2.5 
million ; there should therefore be at least £8.5 million 
available for African education. The amount spent on 
education per head of African population in South Africa 
is substantially greater than in other African territories, 
including the British colonies ; but so it should be in an 
economically well advanced country. The present govern- 
ment Contribution, financed almost wholly from the purses 
of the white taxpayers, is not ungenerous. 

Many aspects of the South African government’s African 
education policy deserve nothing but censure. The principle 
of apartheid that underlies it is offensive to all people of a 
liberal mind. But theré is a danger that in their anger even 
the best-intentioned people might forget whose interests 
they are trying to serve. In this case it is that of the 
African himself. Will he get an inferior education com- 
pared with what he previously had ? It is certainly possible 
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that lower standards will be forced upon the African 
schools, though it must be admitted that the first syllabus 
prepared by the Department of Native Affairs does not 
bear this out. On the other hand, however, it seems fair 
to say that a rapid expansion of the number of school places 
available to Africans is likely to result from the govern- 
ment’s action. And the Minister, in accepting full responsi- 
bility for African education, will have to bear the brunt of 
criticism of any shortcomings. 


Costa Rican Post-Mortem 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


LTHOUGH the revolt against the government of 

President José Figueres -of Costa Rica last month 
was successfully suppressed, it left several unsolved 
problems behind it ; and the renewed outbreak of fighting 
last week-end showed that the situation along the Costa 
Rican-Nicaraguan frontier is not yet stable. 

A day before the invasion and revolt, Costa Rica had 
alleged to the Organisation of American States that an 
invasion was being planned and organised in Nicaragua, 
with the co-operation of Venezuela. An OAS investigating 
commission came hastily to San José to investigate. From 
the evidence it obtained from captured rebel materials 
and from the interrogation of prisoners, it now appears 
that more than one member of the OAS may have been 
involved in the attempted overthrow of President Figueres’s 
regime by his political opponents. And Central America’s 
political intrigues being what they are, many observers 
agree that the OAS will have to ponder Costa Rica’s 
charges long and hard before decidjng whether only 
Nicaragua was involved in a violation of the Rio mutual 
defence pact. 

The evidence dug up by foreign correspondents suggests 
that the Costa Rican rebels had not been training for only 
two or three months in Nicaragua. Some prisoners stated 
that they had been enlisted and had received training in 
military tactics under the direction of a Guatemalan major 
in Guatemala ; others testified that they had been trained 
in groups in Honduras. There was evidence to indicate 
that some had spent a considerable time in El Salvador ; 
while others stated that they had seen both Venezuelan and 
Dominican Republic army and air force officers conferring 
with the rebel leaders. Moreover, some of the captured 
rebel weapons undoubtedly came from Guatemala. 

It looks as if two basic facts saved President Figueres 
from being overthrown last month. One was the prompt 
action by the United States in sending fighter aircraft to 
Costa Rica which gave the government forces air superiority. 
The other was the fact that a general armed uprising 
against President Figueres did not take place within @bsta 
Rica. This cannot necessarily be interpreted as meaning 
that most of the Costa Ricans are in favour of the Figueres 
regime, but it does suggest that the rebels had failed to 
prepare the ground and stir up internal opposition forces 
through prior planning and propaganda. 

As far as the United States is concerned, the State 


Department obviously threw its weight entirely behind the - 


Figueres regime, although it was careful to use the OAS as 
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a shield in order to avoid Latin American criticism of 
unilateral “intervention.” This stand on behalf of the 
democratically elected Figueres administration has been 
greeted with approval by several liberal Latin American 
governments such as Chile, Ecuador:and Uruguay. But 
whether or not the OAS, in its formal report, alleges that 
other states besides Nicaragua were involved in the 
invasion of Costa Rica, it is fairly clear that more than 
one of Costa Rica’s neighbours was in fact aware of the 
revolutionary plot and did nothing either to betray it or 
to hinder it. The Americans, therefore, find themselves 
in what may be a rather awkward situation ; in their effort 
te maintain a democratic government in power in Costa 
Rica, they may have severely strained and weakened the 
reasonably united support of the Latin American bloc in 
the United Nations as well as the ‘support they have 
enjoyed in the Organisation of American States. 


Problems for the High Authority 


HE second anniversary of the opening of the common 

market for coal, last Thursday, was also the date on 
which M. Monnet’s term of office as president of the High 
Authority should have ended. But one of the by-products 
of the fall of M. Mendés-France has been to delay the 
appointment of a new French member of the High 
Authority. M. Ramadier (Socialist) had been put forward 
by the Mendés-France government, but whether he will still 
be the candidate of the new French government remains 
to be seen. M. Monnet will continue until his successor 
is appointed so that there will not be an interregnum ; but 
continued uncertainty about the future is bound to affect 
the efficiency of the organisation. 

And the problems continue to roll in. Two recent 
developments illustrate the complexity of the problems and 
the diversity of the pressures to which the Community and 
particularly the High Authorify are subject. The first was 
the request of the German mine-owners for an increase in 
the price of coal, which was quickly followed by a strong 
recommendation from Dr Erhard, the German Minister of 
Economics, that the High Authority should not authorise 
a price increase. It is a measure of the change that two 
years of the common market have brought, that both sides 
to a dispute which would formerly have been a matter for 
internal national decision now appeal to the High Authority. 

The second development was the lengthy discussion 
recently concluded by Gatt on the Community’s annual 
report to the Contracting Parties. This report is required 
by the terms of the waiver granted by Gatt to the member 
countries of the Community in November, 1952, to enable 
them to eliminate tariffs on coal and steel products among 
therggelves without having to extend these concessions to 
the other members of Gatt. Although it concludes that the 
Community had not infringed the terms of the waiver, the 
Gatt appraisal reflects the views of a number of Gatt coun- 
tries, particularly the Scandinavians, that the interests of 
third countries have been ignored by the High Authority 
and the Community countries contrary, at the least, to the 
spirit of both the waiver and the Schuman plan treaty. The 
basic complaint was that export prices fixed by the Brussels 
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steel export cartel, of which all the Community countries are 
members, were too high and that manufacturing industrie; 
in the principal steel importing countries were having to 
pay prices for steel that were far out of line with those paid 
by their competitors within the Community. At the time 
the original waiver was granted a number of countries were 
worried lest the formation of the Community would lead 
to a worsening in their own positions and, accordingly, one 
of the “ considerations ” included in the preamble of the 
formal waiver was “ that the Community has. undertaken 
to take account of the interests of third countries both as 
consumers and as suppliers of coal and steel products, to 
further the development of imternational trade, and to 
ensure that equitable prices are charged by its producers 
on markets outside the Community.” 

In the recent discussions in Geneva there appears to have 
been considerable difference of opinion on the scope and 
legal effect of the- general undertakings in the preamble, 
and in particular sharp disagreement on what is meant by 
an “equitable ” price, a concept which occurs in the treaty 
as well as the waiver. The consuming countries claimed 
that the test should be a comparison of export prices with 
prices within the Community ; the High Authority spokes- 
man on the other hand felt that the important relationship 
was between the prices charged by Community exporters 
and other exporters. To this the consuming countries 
replied, with considerable justification, that the steel exports 
of the countries of the Community are so large a proportion 
of the total that they tend to set, rather than to follow, 
other prices, particularly in Western Europe. 


Criticism from Gatt 


The discussion was also complicated by differences of 
view (which have existed for a long time both within and 
outside the Community) as to the competence of the High 
Authority to take action against the export cartel. The 
treaty is clear that the High Authority has jurisdiction if 
the export cartel has a disturbing influence on competition 
within the Community and it also authorises the High 
Authority, after consultation with governments and enter- 
prises, to fix maximum prices in order to ensure that 
equitable limits are observed in prices charged on external 
markets. What is less clear is how far beyond a narrow 
interpretation of these two provisions other language in 
the Treaty permits or requires the High Authority to go. 

Although both the waiver and the Coal-Steel treaty give 
plenty of room for differences of interpretation and for the 
most intricate kind of somewhat unreal argument, the Gatt 
review emphasised more forcefully than has yet been done 
the fact that the Community, and in particular the High 
Authority, have constantly to test their actions by their 
results on the countries outside the Community as well as 
by the standard of whether they strengthen or weaken the 
common market. Legal quibbles aside, it is clear that Gatt 
granted its waiver with some misgivings but a great deal 
of hope that the six countries would steer clear of the 
temptation to use their new unity to the disadvantage of 
their neighbours. And the six countries who make up the 
Community encouraged the other Gatt countries in the 
belief that the economic advantages which the common 
market is designed to bring in its train would not be exclu- 
sive in their effect, but would enable the countries of the 
Community to contribute more effectively to a general 
improvement in the wider European community. 
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"Now we know all the answers" 


commented the Chairman. 

'I get them with our Powers-Samas 
machines’ purred the Chief Accountant. 
'These digests would have taken weeks 
by hand. With punched cards we produce 
them in a matter of hours.' 

"Very contemporary" approved the 
Chairman. "What a pleasure to know 
what’s happening while a campaign is 
still going on instead of when it’s over. 
Electronic methods no doubt?" 

"Yes. Powers-Samas is the most 
up-to-date system of keeping business 


up-to-date, with the latest electronic 


developments where they are most useful.’ 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched card equipment 
for every type of application. 
Office Efficiency: Powers-Samas supply a complete range of 


the latest office furniture. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, B.C.1. 


Pastures Green 


GRASSLAND is one of Britain’s greatest national resources, for 
grass is the natural food of cattle and sheep, and upon its 
abundance and quality depends the production of more meat 
and milk. To-day—in a world seriously short of these things 
—the improvement and development of grassland is recognised 
as the foundation of our agricultural expansion. It has not 
always been so, and it is largely due to the vision and patient 
researches of a few pioneers that the essential knowledge and 
techniques are now available to the British farmer. I.C.I. 
was among the first to apply scientific methods to the many 
problems connected with growing grass, raising its nutritional 
value and ensuring that the most efficient use is made of it. 
As long ago as 1928, an I.C.I. experimental farm was established 
at Jealott’s Hill in Berkshire where practical research in grass- 
land management was undertaken. 

The benefits of this and other work have been far-reaching— 
from the development of new methods for controlling the 
grazing of cattle to the production of improved fertilisers. 
I.C.I.’s “Nitro-Chalk” for example, has shown remarkable 
results as a grassland fertiliser. Its use not only raises the 
food value of grass, but makes it grow more abundantly and 
for a longer period, thus extending the grazing season and 
helping to save imports of cattle feeding-stuffs. Another 
I.C.I. development is the drying of grass by machines, a 
method which makes it possible to preserve its full nutritive 
value almost indefinitely. I.C.I. is still pioneering, and the 


new knowledge of grassland problems that it is gaining will - 


help the British farmer to produce still more from British’acres. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
omplete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce ie 






IcFc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. a 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 


capital to further the expansion of ; 
business. Consideration will also be ‘i 
given to new ventures which are soundly a 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—* Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. ri 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE | 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 


Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BirminGHAM—214, Haciey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
MancHester—73, Wattwortn St. Central 5429 
EpinsurGH— 33, Cuarcorre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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Slow: Road Works Ahead | 


|S roads that have captured a major share of 
Britain’s movement of people and goods during 
the last 40 years are at least as decrepit as the railways 
that have yielded their primacy. Modernisation of the 
railways would make nonsense without also beginning 
the job of giving this country roads fit for the second half 
of the twentieth century: and the Government has to 
guarantee much of the capital for the one task, and 
provide all of it for the other. The new programme 
of road development announced in somewhat vague 
detail last week, therefore, needs first to be considered 
in perspective as part of total investment in British 
transport, 

That net total, since the war, tells of disinvestment, 
not investment. On a realistic measure of depreciation 
and replacement, capital expenditure on British trans- 
port as a whole has been much less than sufficient to 
maintain the system intact. The accompanying table 
contains estimates of real capital expenditure on the 
transport system, and of the net value of the system at 
the end of 1938 and of 1953, derived from Mr Philip 
Redfern’s recent paper to the Royal Statistical Society 
on “Net Investment in Fixed Assets in the United 
Kingdom, 1938-53.”* By Mr Redfern’s measure, only 
in commercial vehicles and air transport was there any 
net investment in inland transport between 1938 and 
1953, Le., any growth in the written-down value of trans- 
port assets. This does not imply a reduction in physical 
numbers of vehicles or in the length of roadways or 
track. It means that the average age of these surviving 
transport assets is much greater than before the war— 
that they are older and more obsolescent to carry their 
heavier burden of traffic. 


* The investment shown in private cars is based upon estimates 
of tetal spending by private and business owners, not upon 
business spending alone, as in Mr Redfern’s original paper 





As Mr Butler pointed out last week, the major road 
improvement and construction that the Government 
intends to begin by early 1959—about {200 million 
worth—should perhaps properly be compared with the 
£200 million that the Transport Commission aims to 
spend on railway track by 1970. The total railway invest- 
ment of {1,200 million at 1953 prices, or {80 million 
a year gross, might be compared with the {280 million 
gross invested in road transport, commercial and 
private, in 1953. But pitifully little of that—{1o0 
million at 1953 prices, by Mr Redfern’s generous esti- 
mate—was on the roads themselves. Each of these 
investment programmes is, in reality, so modest that 
there need be no invidious comparisons between 
them. The main doubt is whether in terms of net 
capital value either of them holds out much hope of 
restoring the capital that has been consumed in railways 
and roads since 1938. 

From the sketchy details of the programme it is not 


GROSS INVESTMENT IN TRANSPORT IN BRITAIN 
(£ million at 1948 prices} 





: Road Air 

Railways Transport Transport 
Year Rolli Other omm.| Pri- : Aero- Total 

olling| ;. = 4 } Air- 

Stock | (incl. | Vehi- | vate Roads ited drome 
jirack)} cles ! Cars* | etc. 
1938 30 23 75 157 34 2 — 327 
1948 28 8 104 68 6 8 a 226 
1949 28 9 lll 93 8 12 aa 265 
1950 28 10 103 86 7 7 5 246 
1951 27 7 85 88 7 6 5 225 
1952 20 7 5 113 7 7 4 233 
1953 27 3 83 170 7 7 6 309 
Net Fixed Capital Stock at end of: 

1938 362 (1,389 310 | 665 662 1 6 |3,402 
1953 Al 987 | 405 466 548 40 49 (2,835 
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easy to gauge the balance that the Ministry intends 
to hold between trunk and other main roads, and 
between arterial and urban road development. 
The £100 million to be spent between now and early 
1959 from Government funds is to be complemented 
by no more than £20-25 million of expenditure by 
local authorities on classified roads, for which they 
share financial responsibility with the Ministry. This 
implies, as do the lists of specific major projects 
that have been published, that the bulk of major 
improvements and new construction will be on the 
trunk roads. The trunk roads on which “ major 
improvements” are due to take place under this 
plan are shown in the map. 

For roads through the 
country, this emphasis is 
no doubt right. But suffi- 
cient emphasis needs to be 
put upon the major im- 
provement of roads in 
urban areas if better trunk 
roads are to be used to full 
advantage. On the great 
arterial routes, the mileage 
is easily chalked up and the 
advantages look spectacu- 
lar ; but the dice are loaded 
against major improve- 
ments inside towns by the 
huge cost of acquiring land. 
The physical resources 
required for major im- 
provement or new roads 
inside a city might perhaps 
be twice those for the same 
work on a rural trunk 
road ; but site values may 
make the cost in money 
severat million pounds a 
mile against a hundred 
thousand or so. 

Of the £147 million of 
major improvements and 
new construction to be 
authorised in the next four years, it is said that only £18 
million will be for work in the London area. If that is 
any indication of the relative share to be given to urban 
road improvements in general, this programme seems 
liable to be out of balance. The Minister deserves 
credit for a.few of the specific London items that crop 
up sparsely in his lists, such as the Hanger Lane 
flyover junction; and his delay on the Hyde Park 
boulevard scheme will be well worth while if he is 
thinking of giving Hyde Park Corner, which carries 
the heaviest traffic in the world, modern underpass 
systems instead of the gigantic roundabouts now pro- 
posed for it. But it remains to be seen whether the 
urban road development will get enough attention 
under this plan. 
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The only motorway to be authorised in the next four 
years is the new go-mile road from London to Bir- 
mingham ; of the several plans that have long been 
gathering dust, this might generally be counted first iv 
priority. This road, for motor traffic only and with 
restricted access from side roads, will use flyover 
systems to cross existing highways, and should be up 
to international standards of motorway design. One 
illustration of a crude type of flyover crossing issued by 
the Ministry has caused some concern on the score o! 
design ; but the Ministry several years ago issued 2 
handbook on road construction standards that included 
wholly efficient and economical designs for flyovers, and 
it ought to do as well in practice. Even so, during a 
period in Which road 
building techniques: have 
changed out of all recogni- 
tion, Britain has built no 
new major roads and it is 
as well to be watchful. 

It cannot be said that 
this programme represents 
road development in a 
hurry. The actual work 
completed during the next 
four financial years on 
major improvements and 
new roads may rise from 
perhaps {12 million a year 
in 1955-56 (in expenditure 
by central and local 
government) to perhaps 
£50 million in the year 
1958-59. This has to be 
set beside expenditure of 
some {80 million from the 
taxpayer and the ratepayer 
on maintenance and minor 
improvement of all roads, 
with cleaning and admini- 
stration. After 1958-59, 
expenditure on major 
improvements and ne\ 
construction is likely to 
continue “at least on the scale indicated,” or some 
£50 million a year. 

Particularly where they involve the purchase of land, 
major improvement and road-building incur consider- 
able statutory delays, and there have been the expected 
proposals for placing the work under some new single 
authority empowered to “ cut red tape and get on with 
the job.” These proposals are apt to come from the 
same people who are most justifiably incensed by such 
affairs as Crichel Down or the working of land for 
opencast coal ; and little is likely to be gained by the 
creation of more vast and vague bodies with administra- 
tive powers. It is perhaps justifiable to hope that the 
road construction industry’s confidence in its ample 
capacity is fully borne out, and that it proves possible 
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to make a start upon a larger proportion of the work 
in the next two years than the Ministry now expects. 

Is the whole programme adequate ? The Ministry 
has not disclosed the volume of traffic for which these 
improved roads are being planned, nor does it relate 
the increase of expenditure on the roads to the current 
rate of increase of traffic on them. In fact, it seems to 
be telling road authorities to plan their roads for “ the 
1938 volume of traffic plus 75 per cent,” as a fairly 
general rule. It is not easy to measure volume of 
traffic ; but counts taken at a number of check points on 
the highway system suggest that by 1953 traffic through- 
out the country was already 28-30 per cent higher than 
in 1938, while on the major trunk roads and in certain 
urban areas there may have been a 40 per cent increase. 
After very sharp postwar increases, the rate of increase 
in traffic seems to have settled down at about 4 per 
cent a year, and the indications are that this is 
continuing. If it does, the simplest of comparisons 
with the Ministry’s standard of “1938 plus 75 per 
cent ’"—suggests that the capacity now proposed for 
some parts only of the highway system might be filled 
within five or ten years—as soon as some of them are 
completed. 

Similarly, it is difficult to gauge whether the projects 
that the Ministry has selected for action are the right 
ones. It is true that some of the estimates that are 
occasionally plucked out of the air for “ annual savings 
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on such-and-such a trunk road” may be dubious ; but 
that does not justify the steadfast reluctance of the 
Ministry to concern itself with estimates of the real rate 
of return on investment in highways. Generally, the 
growth of demand during a period of net disinvestment 
implies that this rate of return must be high ; but intelli- 
gent selection of priorities in this process of social and 
industrial investment is hardly really possible without 
closer assessment. The civil servant wondering which 
dusty plan to take out of which pigeonhole inevitably 
engages in some form of marginal calculation—how 
many Parliamentary questions that one will save ; 
whether the MP who can be placated by A is 
more actively obnoxious than the one devoted to B; 
perhaps most of all, how many accidents have 
happened on this road and that one ? It is the economic 
return, however, that finally matters. This is the 
first time that a British Minister of Transport, in 
talking of new roads, has put “relieving of traffic, 
particularly industrial traffic” ahead of “ promoting 
road safety.” That is the right order. But until a 
clearer measure can be gained of the real economic 
return upon speeding up road transport—and rail trans- 
port—and restoring to Britain the inherent advantages 
of one of the most concentrated industrial communities 
in the world, transport in this country will never obtain 
the full share of investment that it deserves—and which, 
under today’s enlarged plans, it still does not get. 





Business Notes 





Shunting Backwards 


HE Bank of England is plainly worried by the renewed 
loss of dollar income to the sterling area through com- 
nodity shunting operations—more worried indeed than was 
at first apparent when the discount on transferable sterling 
widened to around 3 per cent and shunting operations 
increased. An inquiry has been made among the com- 
modity trade associations to discover the extent of these 
shunting operations and for one commodity—tin—the con- 
tract has been tightened by a new clause requiring payment 
in dollars if the tin ultimately finds its way to America. 
In the typical shunting operation a sterling commodity is 
sold by a Continental merchant to the United States. He 
wins the business in competition with a British merchant 
because he uses a cheaper type of sterling and can therefore 
offer a lower price. The dollars he gains are lost to the 
sterling area ; they are reconverted into sterling in the trans- 
ferable market. 


But the reverse process has recently been gaining in 
importance. Now that a substantial proportion of purchases 
from dollar sources can be made freely, there is no difficulty 
about the import into this country of many dollar commodi- 
ties which are then re-exported to the Continent against 
payment in sterling. The ultimate buyers—the Continental 
consumers—are paying in transferable sterling and making 
a gain of about 3 per cent by putting the business through 
London instead of direct with the dollar source. The goods 
do not necessarily physically pass through Britain at all. 
These are traditional third party transactions, normally 
welcome because they increase the use of sterling and 
increase this country’s invisible income ; but with a widen- 
ing discount on transferable sterling, they involve a drain 
on dollar reserves compensated by a corresponding increase 
in earnings of sterling. 

No easy solution is in sight. There is a basic contradic- 
tion between controlled exchange on the one hand and free 
commodity markets on the other. Attempts to police the 
whole range. of merchanting activities of British agents and 
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principals are almost doomed to failure, and are.a retrograde 
departure from the freedom so laboriously built up. The 
choice lies between an advance to greater freedom on the 
exchange front be the risks never so great, or a retreat 
towards bi-lateralism which would shackle markets with 
greater restrictions and involve a wider measure of licensing 
control. It is possible to go forward or to go back, but not 
to stand still. 

When transferable sterling is used instead of official 
sterling the sterling area loses foreign exchange, but it extin- 
guishes debt because the transferable sterling so employed is 
used up. Why then is the end of this drain not in sight? 
The answer seems to be that transferable sterling remains 
plentiful and its rate weak—just below 2.72 dollars— 
because its supplies are being replenished. They are being 
replenished in part by the heavy expenditure of the rest of 
the sterling area (notably Australia) in transferable area 
countries. London is also creating credits which go to swell 
the total and the European Payments Union adds to the 
supply. To that extent the sterling area monetary controls 


are leaking, and supplies of cheap sterling are not being 
exhausted. 


Malenkov’s Markets 


ARKETS have a standard pattern that nearly always 
M shows through whenever wars and fears of wars 
are around, often even when something big in international 
affairs is happening that people fear yet do not understand. 
Commodities go up as traders scurry to cover more ample 
stocks and speculators jog along with them. Fixed interest 


COMMODITIES AND COMMODITY SHARES 


| oe 
| Dec. 31 | Jan. 31 | Feb. 9 (Feb. 9 over 


| Jan. 31 
Rubber, spot......... | Ji. | Seat She Nil 
ri a) Gaerne | £698 | £71310s.| £725 |-+ 1-61 
Conger: - 4. Se NGewns | £291 | £322 10s. | £360 + 11-63 
Lead eae | £107 | £105 10s. | £105 — 0-47 
PEI ee ee as £84 £92 £9110s. | — 0-54 
Wheat futures, Liv’ pool i 
near month (March) . 24s. Td. | 25s. lgd. | 245. 44d. | — 3-00 
iper 100 Ibs' 
Wool futures, London | 
near month (March). | 1234d. 1244d. 1244d. Nil 
United Sua Betong 1) | 49/4} | 46/10} 45/6 — 2-93 
Ce Tea & Lands { {en | |. 48/6 48/6 40/6 — 16-50 
Rhok ana (£1). 31? 33 36 + 8-68 
Re a LG) ons sg eeas 23/- 23/ 26/14 + 10-00 
Cons hid sted Zine (£1). 43/9 45/4 47/6 + 4-68 
London Tin (4/-) ..... 6/9} 1/3 1/6 + 2-56 
Amal. Tin Nigeria (5/-) 13/9 14/4 14/10} | + 3-48 
Randfontein........6. T1/1e 66/1 65/6 — 2-06 
St, Helena... ii Se icieas 30/- 27/9 28/14 + 1-35 
FT. Industrial. ...... 184-0 193-0 193-8 | + 0-41 
F.T, Government ...... _ 100-21 101-78 100 - 83 — 6-93 
FT. Gold producers .... 89-39 90-59 91:75 | + 1-28 
| 


securities go down as confidence wanes and thoughts of 
inflation grow. Often if confidence is really shaken fixed 
interest stocks drag a large section of the equity market with 
them, leaving the commodity shares, rubber, copper, tin 
and the shipping shares to rise with the commodities. A 
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little—but only a littlke—of that picture has begun to appear 
in the last few days. The Formosa crisis did not at once 
produce it. The Malenkov resignation did produce 2 
marked though possibly transitory effect. 

No general scurry into commodities has developed ; 2 
few of them—notably tea—show declines over the last few 
days ; the general tendency, -however, has been upwards. 
On the Stock Exchange gilt-edged stocks had until Thursday 
been moving downwards for over a week. On Wednesda; 
that weakness broadened ot into a poor day for most stoc! 
exchange groups. Nervousness and a moderate volume o/ 
selling, probably mostly by recent speculators, produced 
some sharp falls in industrial shares. The exceptions arc 
significant: copper shares and gold shares advanced ; tin 
and rubber shares roughly held their own. 

The picture is complex and no close parallel can be found 
with the pattern of markets when the Korea crisis broke. 
Neither the industrialist nor his government is caught this 
time with a cupboard bare of essential commodity stocks. 
Nor is the tension in the Far East a sudden unforeseen 
development. Still less are these external events the only 
influence at work in shaping markets. The sterling exchange 
rate, scraping uneasily along just above its lower limit, 
remained a powerful influence, suggesting the possibility— 
if it is no more—that the half per cent rise in bank ratc 
may not prove to have been sufficient to restore its strength 
That has as much to do with the fall in gilt-edged as 
have Formosa and Malenkov together, and the unexpected 
rise in gold shares is the converse of sterling’s weakness. 


£104 Million for General Electric 


NE of the consequences of the adverse turn in markets 
and the uncertainty about money rates has been to 
complicate life for the long queue of would-be borrowers 
in the capital market. In the gilt-edged market this is 
proving a real and effective deterrent and must presumably 
remain so until the market finds a new level. It says muc!: 
for the buoyancy of industrial investment markets that the: 
it has been possible for refinancing to go steadily ahead 
This week’s issues include {1,960,000 6 per cent unsecure’ 
sterling loan stock and 650,000 share options in Messin. 
(Transvaal) Development Company. The issue is being 
made to shareholders in units at £4 each, each unit consist 
ing of £3 of loan stock at par and one share option priced 
at {1 entitling the holder to subscribe at £2 for one §s 
share in 1959. It also includes the offer to stockholders anc 
noteholders of Electric and Musical Industries of 3 million 
54 per cent second preference shares at 20s. 6d. and {2 
million of 44 per cent unsecured loan stock at par in the 
company. 

But the big operation this week is the launching of plans 
to raise £104 million for the General Electric Company. 
That issue, to provide additional working capital, carries 
the implication that order books and turnover are stil! 
expanding in the electrical manufacturing industry. It con- 
sists of £6 million 4 per cent unsecured loan stock ai 
£97 10s. per cent dated 1975/80 and 1,959,240 {£1 ordinary 
shares at 48s. with rights to the final dividend for the yea‘ 
ending March’ 31, 1955, expected to be 8 per cent. The 
ordinary shares are a one-for-six rights issue. It should go 
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well, Against a market price of 60s. for the ordinary stock, 
the rights are worth 1s. 9d. per share. The loan stock is 
not offered generally to the public but to the company’s 
stockholders and loan stockholders, not as rights. The com- 
pany is obviously working on narrower margins than with 
its ordinary share issue. The redemption yield to the last 
date is about {£4 3s. 6d. per cent. But the stock should 
certainly appeal to the institutions in the period up to July 
while it remains free of 2 per cent stamp duty. Many of 
the big potential investors will doubtless also be on Morgan 
Grenfell and Co.’s subunderwriting list and will have 
obtained part of their requirements 1 per cent cheaper. 
Success is not in doubt. 


The Budget Surplus 


HE Exchequer finances, at this crest in the tax-gather- 
t ing season, are running about {£300 million better 
than the budget estimates, and by the end of last week 
the Treasury had actually succeeded in getting out of the 
ed on the Exchequer accounts as a whole. The above- 
line surplus, originally expected to decline in the full year 
from £94 million in 1953-54 to under {11 million this year, 
had by February 5th reached £369 million compared with 
only £152 million at the corresponding date last year. At 
this point it just surpassed the below-line deficit, despite 
the fact that this has risen by twice as much as it was 
originally expected to do in the full year—it is up by £32 
million, at £368 million. Hence there is now a tiny “ over- 
all ” surplus instead of the “ overall ” deficit of £184 million 
shown at this time last year. 

Nearly all the deterioration in the below-line account has 
occurred in the past few months, because rising interest 
rates in the market have induced a substantial increase in 
borrowings by local authorities from the Public Works 
Loans Board. The gain in the above-line account has, how- 
ever, just offset this deterioration—because an additional 
£36 million of “ miscellaneous ” revenue has been credited 
in recent weeks—evidently from sales of food stocks. Little 
more, it seems, is likely to accrue from this source in the 
current year, since the Ministry of Food has now revised 
its estimate of the year’s credits (paid direct to the 
Exchequer) from {109.6 million to £70 million. 

The final out-turn of the year will be much more favour- 
able than the original estimates, but it will not match 
the present overall balance. Over the remaining 7} 
weeks of the year the cumulative above-line surplus is 
likely to decline (it declined by £58 million in the corres- 
ponding period last year) while the below-line deficit will 
rise further. But, despite the fact that total above-line expen- 
diture to date is now almost exactly the same as in the 
similar period of 1953-54 (whereas for the full year it was 
originally expected to rise by £248 million), it is most 
unlikely that the acceleration of payments towards the end 
of the year will this time produce such a great change in 
the general appearance of the accounts as it has done 
in several recent years. The supplementary estimates for 
civil departments, published this week, are, by those 
standards, only moderate. They call for an additional 
£37.8  million—principally for Education including 
Universities ({6.2 million), Health (£6.1 million), War 
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Pensions ({6.6 million) and the Post Office (£6.4 million). 


_In addition, the Ministry of Food requirements under the 


fat stock deficiency payments scheme of last July and the 
national milk scheme call for a further £18 million, but 
this sum is expected to be provided by roughly correspond- 
ing savings on payments for cereals and on the milk-in- 
schools scheme. 


Money Rates Without Tiers? 


HE pattern of money rates, though not their future 
B trend, has become a little clearer in this past week— 
and can now be made a good deal clearer to readers of 
The Economist, which last week unhappily misprinted a 
2 per cent rate as “ 22 per cent,” provoking some bankers 
to point out that they had not yet entered the hire-purchase 
business. The new practice of the clearing banks in deal- 
ing with their short loans to the discount market is to treat 
approximately two-thirds of their available money as 
“good” money to be lent at the agreed minimum rate, 
fixed at 13 per cent after the recent change in Bank rate, 
and to charge a higher rate for the remainder. Floating 
supplies of “ night” money, usually a small proportion of 
the whole, naturally command the rate of the day, subject 
to the minimum ; but on the question whether the renewal 
rate for the remainder of the “ one-third ” should also vary 
according to market conditions, there are differences of 
view. The general rate for this money this week, like last, 
has been 2 per cent, but on one day one of the banks raised 
its charge to 2} per cent. Some other banks also regard 
the rate as variable in principle, though they saw no need 
to raise it on that occasion. Though a new tier has been 
erected above the minimum rate, it is not necessarily a 
rigid one, and it is much to be hoped that it will not 
become so. 

As expected, the discount market last Friday raised its 
bid for the offering of Treasury bills, and the average dis- 
count basis of allotment eased from 46s. 7.33d. to 
46s. 3.17d. per cent. Early in the week the tendency in 
the market and the further fall in the American Treasury 
bill rate pointed to a further easing, but the accentuation 
of sterling’s weakness.may arrest or even reverse this drift. 


Extra Recruits for Industry 


EVISION of the Ministry of Labour’s manpower figures 
in accordance with the annual count of insurance 
cards last May makes the unexpected increase in Britain’s 
labour force during 1954, which has already been noted in 
these columns, bulk even larger. The figure for the total 
working population at the end of November has been revised 
upward by 135,000, to the record number of 23,910,000 
people ; during December, as usual, this figure declined, 
and at the end of the year it was 23,818,000. 

That figure represents an increase of 270,000 people 
during last year, against the increase of 200,000 that 
formerly appeared to have taken place. Since the numbers 
unemployed and in the defence services both fell, this 
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made possible a net increase in the civil labout force of 
350,000 people—about 160,000 of the extra employées 
being men, and nearly 200,000 women. 

These extra workers went into manufacturing industry, 
particularly. into the vehicles and engineering industries, 
which’ aldne- had a net increase of nearly 170,000 in their 
total labour force, and into distribution and other service 
industries.. The numbers employed in distribution rose by 
about 75,000 during the year; building gained roughly 
20,000 men, and “ professional financial and miscellaneous 
services ”-arl €xtra 46,000 people. The central and local 
government services continued to squeeze out bureaucrats ; 
but within civic industry the basic industries were the main 
losers—agriculture, transport. and coal showed varying 
decreases in their labour force as employment throughout 
the economy became fuller. 


Rio Tinto’s New World 


HEN the Rio Tinto Company sold the bulk of its 
W pyrites and copper properties in Spain for about £8 
million last summer, an old and often struggling British 
mining venture came to an end. There was a prospect of 
cash coming into the kitty and there remained the valuable 
portfolio of investments in the Rhodesian copper mines that 
had carried the burden in the bleak years of Spanish dis- 
appointment. With the announcement this week that Rio 
Tinto is taking a leading role in bringing the Algom 
uranium mines in Northern Ontario into production, Rio 
Tinto shareholders find themselves partners in something 
possibly much better, certainly much more exciting—a new 
mining finance house, with a bias towards uranium. That 
new look sent the price of the £5 ordinary stock flying up 
by £2 to £484 in a poor market. 

At least $41 million, and possibly a fiustiee: $164 million, 
will be provided for the Algom mines by a-group, headed by 
Rio Tinto ; that group includes the Commonwealth Devel- 
opment Finance Company, N, M. Rothschild, Robert Ben- 
son Lonsdale, Groupe Lambert, Sogemines and Amsterdam 
Overseas Corporation. It is believed to be the largest single 
investment of British capital in any Canadian mining enter- 
prise. Production is expected to run at 3,000 tons of ore a 
day each from Algom’s Quirke Lake and Nordic Lake pro- 
perties, making the company one of the largest uranium 
producers in the world. The financial details are as follows : 


(a) Rio Tinto will buy 100,000 common shares in Algom 
at $11 each: $1,100,000. 

(b) A Canadian bank will advance $15 million, secured as a 
first charge on the properties. 

(c) A § per cent debenture loan from the group headed by 
Rio Tinto will bring in $25 million. 

(d) Each $1,000 debenture will carry an option to buy 40 
Algom common stocks at $11 each: $11,000,000. 

(e) Rio Tinto will receive options to buy an additional 
500,000 Algom common stocks at $11 each: $5,500,000. 

(f) As the debentures can be tendered in taking up the 
options, the notional figure of $164 million arising from 
their exercise may not necessarily be all new money. 


-How much of the debenture loan will be taken up by each 
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participant and whether or riot'the whole of that Joan will 
be provided in this.country-is-not yet certain, but it is clear 


‘from the current-‘Canadian quotation of 154-163 on-‘the 


- Algom stock that the’ option holders stand to make a good 
- profit. 


What will be the new shape of Rio Tinto after this invest- 
ment? That company will provide the management, includ- 
ing the right to negotiate sale contracts, and through a ten 
year voting. trust and the nomination of directors will effec- 
tively control ‘Algom’s operations. But this is only one of 
the directions in which the rejuvenated Rio Tinto is branch- 
ing out. It is also actively concerned with uranium develop- 
ment in Australia. Nor is it looking only towards uranium. 
The block of Rhodesian copper investments continues to 
provide a backbone for the enterprise, and there are other 
pebbles on the African and Canadian beaches that it may 
one day pick up. 


London Calls the Copper Tune 


HE London Metal Exchange may not dominate interna- 
r tional trade in metals as it did before the war, but it is 
still a force that even the United States must reckon with. 
For nearly a year—through the time of surplus and then of 
shortage—the American copper producers stuck to a price 
of 30 cents a lb (£240 a ton) in the home nrasket, and paid 
the same price for copper produced by American owned 
mines in Chile. Last month the Chilean government could 
no longer resist the bait of much higher prices ruling in 
London, and threatened to send all its copper to Europe. 
That put the American producers—who could not do with- 
out Chilean metal—in a flurry. The stable price policy 
began to crumble when the Anaconda company decided to 
raise its domestic price to 33 cents a lb (£264 a ton); the 
custom smelters at once followed suit and last week the 
other producers came into line. If the Chilean government 
insists on receiving for shipments to America a price not 
far short of the London quotation the Americans may have 
to raise the domestic price still higher. 

Last week copper soared to new peaks in London, with 
cash at £356 a ton and three months at £331. On top of 
the strike of African labour on the Rhodesian copperbelt 
and the troubles in Formosa came the rumour—later con- 
firmed—that the American government would restrict 
exports of copper. London dealers who have bought Ameri- 
can copper for shipment in the first half of the year are now 
trying to discover how much they will get. Spot prices 
have since touched a new peak of £360. Even if the 
Rhodesian strike soon peters out a substantial tonnage 
has already been lost, and Chile is believed to be fully 
sold forward until June. Though the Rhodesian producers 
have suffered severely from the strike, their results for 
the last quarter of 1954 may be some compensation. The 
figures published this week for the Roan Antelope and 
Mutfulira companies show a sharp increase in sales and 
a much sharper increase in profits, thanks to the high prices 
realised in that quarter: Roan’s profit before tax was 
£1,176,000 higher than in the third quarter, at £2,754,000, 
and Mufulira’s was £1,375,000 higher at £3,299,000. 
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but our spelling is invariable 


Every day of the year we write or type the word each have a specialist job to do. Between them they 





electricity many thousand times. On paper, the word cover every aspect of electrical equipment and 

may always look the same but, in fact, electricity installation. United they provide the customers o! 

appears to us as twelve different entities. The twelve Crompton Parkinson with the finest electrical service 
ai sections of the Crompton Parkinson organisation in the world. 


a When it comes to electrical equipment... 


4 you've got to hand it to - (ompton Parkinson 





MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS - ALTERNATORS + GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR « B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS + CABLES 





INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS + LIGHTING EQUIPMENT + BATTERIES +* STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT 






CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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Yankees on Tap 


-;<HE spectacle of the government broker sedately starting 
to peddle a mixed bag of American equity and fixed 
est stocks is unusual; it has been on view this week, 
wing the deciston of the Tregsury to sell in London $15 

‘on worth of dollar securities. These stocks are a frac- 

. unknown but presumably small, of the residue of the 
:5 million of marketable ‘securities that were taken over 
1 British holders during the war and used as collateral 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan, repaid in 
st. Only part of the holdings was retained by the 
asury ; some were subsequently returned to their 
zinal owners, but since 1949 the size of the Treasury’s 
ling has remained secret. Switches have been made 
hin it but in total amount the holding has been retained 
‘act largely in deference to American fears that a block 
{| British Government selling might adversely affect the 

Wall Street market. 

A fraction of that secret hoard is now being transferred 
rom Official to private hands: the sales are being made in 
ndon against sterling so that no dollar transfer is involved 
: is there any loss of dollar income to the country. The 

Government broker is not a pressing seller; he collects 

‘very penny of the premium that dollar stocks command in 

London. He started selling at a premium of 34 per cent 

cer Wall. Street while the average London premium was 
bout 3 per cent and waited for the jobbers in 

\merican stocks to come and bid. At a 3} per cent pre- 
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mium, arbitrage was ruled out. A buyer who wants, for 
example, Chrysler common which happens to be on the list, 
can get it at about the right London price, but a buyer who 


wants US Steel (not on the list), cannot afford to buy - 


Chrysler and switch it in New York for US Steel. Had the 
Government broker fixed his premium at 3 per cent instead 
of 34 per cent, arbitrage might just have been possible. The 
premium has since declined to 24-3 per cent. That pre- 
mium marks the fact that the volume of American 
stocks available to British residents for sale against ster- 
ling is limited to’ the total of dollar securities already in 
British resident hands augmented by such occasional capital 
accretions as the proceeds of the Manilla Railway sale. An 
addition of $15 million to the~limited pool of security 
dollars should in the long run tend to press the premium in 
dollar stocks in London still further downwards. That 
partly, explains why the government is such a careful seller, 
nursing the dollar premium as it goes. The policy of 
selling, but of selling gradually, is sound. 


Self-Service at Woolworths 


OOLWORTH is to try out a_ self-service store. 
Announcing this experiment, the chairman, Mr S. V. 
Swash,-told shareholders that a “ very small store ” would 
be opened at Cobham, Surrey, next month. Mr Swash does 
not believe that self-service leads to any saving in staff but 
that the increase in turnover and the convenience of cus- 





Property Boom Subsiding 


’ | HAT happens to the thousands of 
HOUSE PRICES 
; 13 1939 Values = 100 


reports on house values that 
surveyors prepare for the building 


societies ? The mortgage borrowers 
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see them. Even the local authority, 1939 Values= 100 
when it is asked to share the risk of a 400 500 


90 per cent or 95 per cent mortgage, 
does not get a peep. But it is encour- 


- aging that some societies are putting 


these top secret documents to. useful 
purpose. The Halifax and the Co- 
operative societies have long been sup- 
plying their valuation figures to the 
London and Cambridge Economic Ser- 
vice. Now the Co-operative Permanent 
Society is issuing its own index. 

This shows that the peak of house 
prices was reached in 1951. Through 
1954 the decline continued though at a 
reduced rate. The fall-was most obvious 
outside London and in the older and 
less well-conditioned houses. With 
building costs for new houses the story 
is different ; they are still rising. Thus 
the enormous difference between the 
cost of building a new house and the 
cost of buying an existing one is being 
squeezed out. When restrictive licences 
go, the capital profits and vested interests 
that restrictions create go too. 
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tomers, who pay once at the door and not many times across 
different counters, make the experiment worth while. 

Experiments of this kind and the modernisation of existing 
stores go hand in hand, now that Woolworth has to compete 
more vigorously for the consumer’s shilling, and, as Mr 
Swash points out, to compete with hire purchase business 
for those shillings. But Woolworth, sticking to cash and its 
“ weil tried policy of endeavouring to ensure rapid turnover 
by large volume of sales at small monetary profit margins,” 
experienced another advance in turnover last year, which 
partly explains the increase in stocks from £11.2 million to 
nearly {12.7 million. Such a policy requires very close ties, 
sometimes involving strict controls on prices and quality, 
with manufacturers. Last year Woolworth was able to 
secure the stocks it needed, and for the first time since 
the war Mr Swash and his associates were unable to detect 
any “ significant gaps in the availability of merchandise in 
one department or another.” 


Tyre Prices Up 


N raising tyre prices during the very week in which un- 
| favourable publicity has been given to the Price 
Protection Committee of the British Motor Trade Associa- 
tion and in which the best part of one Parliamentary question 
hour was taken up with monopoly practices in general and 
price-fixing in particular, tyre manufacturers have challenged 
public sentiment. There is a case for the latest increase in 
tyre prices ; however, it is the method the industry uses to 
change its prices, and the way the motor trade maintains 
them, that is questionable. 

The increase announced last week—which follows a § per 
cent rise last October—adds a.further 74 per cent to,car 
tyre prices, with slightly higher increments for tubes and 
giant tubes that consume more rubber. Just on half the 
weight of a car tyre—about 10 to 12 Ib—is rubber ; and, 
with rubber prices so volatile, a certain amount of averaging 
by manufacturers is inevitable. Spot rubber prices are now 
around 30d. per Ib compared with about 16d. a year ago. 
But tyre firms do not have much room to manceuvre. Stocks 
are never very large—the smaller firms work almost from 
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hand to mouth ; and contract prices reflect market changes 
fairly closely. Most firms are heavy buyers on the market. 

The motorist is probably correct in suspecting that tyres 
are Carrying the main burden of the sharp rise in rubber 
prices during the last fifteen months for the bulk of rubb-: 
consumption goes into transport uses. Whefeas tyre sales 
have been booming, the market for other rubber goods, 
apart from cables and cellular rubber, has been poor, and 
prices have moved downwards where they have moved a: 
all. Rubber footwear sales, for example, appear to have 
fallen sharply, despite two price cuts. This comparison js, 
of course, blurred by the lower rubber content of most 
types of rubber shoes and boots ; there is also competition 
from footwear made of other materials. 


Canadian Dollar Weakens 


HE eyes of the foreign exchange market and indeed of 
a a far wider circle including the money market, the 
Stock Exchange and the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
herself, may be glued to sterling. Uneasily they have 
watched the rate against the American dollar fall further this 
week, from $2.78} to $2.78. But though sterling absorbs 
their attention, it is not alone in its fall. 

The Canadian dollar (loosely called the world’s hardest 
currency) has been weakening too. On the last three days 
of January its premium over the US dollar ran down from 
35 per cent to slightly over 3 per cent, with a corresponding 
fall in relation to sterling. During the past ten days the 
losses against the US dollar have not been made good— 
though there has been a slight recovery in its rate on sterling. 
The Canadian dollar was quoted at around $2.70 to the 
pound, against $2.70} at the beginning of the month and 
$2.69 on January 28th. 

Canadians in their citadel of currency strength can 
welcome the slight depreciation of their currency. The 
premium on the US dollar hinders the flow of Canadian 
exports to the American market—and the flow of American 
tourists to Canada. The causes of that weakening are not, 
however, to be found in Canada’s trade figures. An influence 
has probably been some outflow of funds from the Canadian 
money market—where rates were falling through the late 
autumn and the turn of year, while money rates in New 
York and London were hardening ; there have also been 
signs of exchange speculation. 

Talks are believed to have taken place between the 
Canadian and United States authorities on plans to restore 
a fixed—and presumably lower—rate for the Canadian dollar 
against the US dollar. The Canadian dollar was freed io 
1950 on the ground mainly that a fixed rate imposed too 
much rigidity on Canada’s dynamic economy ; it would be: 
surprising if the Government abandons that view now. 


Brazil Retreats Again on Coffee 


Shi path of governments that interfere with free mark=*s 
is strewn with pitfalls. Often the going is so hard that 
it is to be wondered they persist. Brazil’s troubles started 
when it tried to exploit the boom in coffee early last year by 
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oducing a mew minimum price of 87 cents a Ib fob. 
tee was scarce. Brazil produces half the world’s supply 
hat simpler than to hold up the market? But coffee was 
quite as short as that. The Americans, who drink two- 
is of the world’s coffee, have a marked aversion to pay- 
high prices for the things they import. American 
ters bought from hand-to-mouth and ran down stocks, 
the public bought less coffee. Brazil held out until 
ist, and then lowered the minimum price to about 64 
is a lb. That retreat simply prolonged buyers’ distrust 
he market. Recently the Brazilian minimum has also 
1¢ under fire from Colombian and Central American pro- 
cers, who have been selling their new crops at less than 
64 cents a Ib and Brazil has been forced to beat another 
treat, 
[he bonus payable over the official rate of exchange to 
porters has now been raised from 13.14 to 18.70 cruzeiros 
o the dollar, or the equivalent in other convertible curren- 
s and sterling. That is an effective devaluation of the 
coffee” cruzeiro from 31.50 to 37.06 to the dollar, in line 
‘ith the effective rate for exporters of raw cotton and cocoa, 
ind it brings the minimum export price for coffee down to 
about §6 cents a Ib. To try to restore confidence in the 
market the Brazilian authorities have offered to compensate 
buyers for any further change in the exchange rate within 
45 days of the date of sale.. - 

In the New York market the spot price of Brazilian 
Santos 4 grade has fallen by 6 cents to about §8 cents a Ib 
nominal, but futures are no longer at such a large discount 
on spot prices. Whether the new minimum can be held 
depends on how far the new measures encourage importeérs 
to buy more coffee from Brazil, and on the selling policy of 
other producers. There are signs that the violent upsets in 
the market over the past year have prompted some pro- 
ducers to conclude that co-operation, not competition, is the 
answer. A recent meeting of the special coffee commission 
of the Organisation of. American States set up a committee, 
which included a delegate from the United States, to study 
the possibility of stabilising prices within limits “ satisfac- 
‘ory to producers and consumers.” 


South Africa’s Gold Sales 


TT South African Minister of Finance confirmed at the 
end of last week the news that South Africa was no 
longer bound by the agreement to sell in the United King- 
dom a minimum guaranteed quantity of 4 million ounces of 
gold per year. In practice South Africa has sold appreciably 
more than this guaranteed minimum, equal to about {50 
million. In 1953 the total sales of South African gold to 
Great Britain amounted to £78 million. In 1954 they rose 
to close on £100 million—an increase that was significant 
first because it was in that year that the London gold market 
reopened and South African gold sales to Great Britain were 
canalised through this free market, and secondly because it 
was during 1954 that all discrimination against dollar 
imports into South Africa disappeared. 

Provided there is no change in the competitive efficiency 
of British and other sterling area goods in the South African 
market, there is no reason why the termination of guaranteed 
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minimum gold sales should have any effect on the future , 


direction of South African gold exports. During the Com- 
monwealth Conference the South African representative, 
Mr Swart, promised that all restrictions on imports into 
the Union would be removed by the end of this year. That 
decision reflects an improvement in the South African 
reserve, which itself springs from rising gold and uranium 


production. With discrimination already buried and the © 


remnants of quantitative restrictions about to disappear the 
amount of South African gold which the United Kingdom 
can attract wili more than ever be an expression of British 
competitive efficiency. 


France Repays 


EFORE the fall of the Mendés-France Government its 

Finance Minister, M. Edgar Faure, had announced to 
the Council of OEEC Ministers that France would forth- 
with repay the $80 million still owing to the European 
Payments Union after allowing for the bilateral repayment 
and amortisation agreements concluded last June. That 
repayment has now been approved by the OEEC Council 
and presumably will take place despite the change of scene 
in Paris. The money is to be distributed immediately to 
EPU creditors in proportion to their claims at the end of 
1954. Germany is the main prospective beneficiary rank- 
ing for $36.7 million, followed by the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland and Belgium in that order. 

France will not lose the right to recover gold paid by 
it in full settlement of its deficits up to June 30, 1954. 
Therefore if France now secures surpluses with EPU it 
will receive settlement wholly in gold up to that ceiling. 
For example in December last France earned a surplus of 
$15.3 million ; it had to pay in gold or dollars $3.9 million 
for interest for the. second half of 1954, but it took 
the whole of the balance ($11.4 million) in gold. The 
French decision to clean up the debt to EPU by this sub- 
stantial repayment marks an improvement in the French 
reserve due in part to the fact that the Bank of France has 
recently acquired much gold dishoarded by French nationals 
who have found more profitable opportunities of using their 
resources on the booming Bourse. But for the political 
news from Paris the repayment would have been counted 
as an impressive bull point for the franc. 


Ladies and Gentlemen ... 


YEAR ago only one chairman of the major steel com- 
panies, Sir Walter Benton Jones of United Steel, 
began his statement with the words “ Ladies and Gentle- 
men.” ‘The other chairmen had to address their remarks to 
one shareholder—the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency. 
Since then, the equities of six more steel companies have 
been offered to the public and Mr. A. G. Stewart of 
Stewarts and: Lloyds and Sir John James of Lancashire 
Steel have now joined Sir Walter in making their statements 
to fully fledged annual general meetings of shareholders. 
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Mr Stewart speaks to over 12,000 shareholders and Sir 
Walter to more than 30,000. 

All three chairmen have reported earnings that were 
better than was expected when the ordinary shares were 
offered to the public. Both Sir Walter and Mr Stewart 
point out that export prices remained more stable than had 
been anticipated while Sir John and Mr Stewart comment 
on the resurgence in demand which took place after the 
1953-54 financial year had been under way for some time, 
All three of them point to a high level of production in the 
last months of 1954 and they expect that production will 
continue to run at this high level in the next few months. 

The spokesmen of the steel industry seem to have few 
immediate worries and, looking further ahead, they think, 
reasonably rather than wishfully, that the demand for steel 
will be there to absorb the substantial increase in produc- 
tion that can be expected in the next few years. It is, 
of course, upon that expectation that the industry’s 
development plans (to which all three chairmen devote 
most of their remarks) are based. But they warn share- 
holders that development is costly. Sir Walter, for instance, 
estimates that it would need £96 million on the basis of 
current prices to replace the £64 million of fixed assets 
owned by United Steel. The support of ploughed back 
profits is essential for the success of these schemes but all 
three chairmen are conscious—Mr Stewart explicitly so— 
of the need to give their new shareholders a fair return. 


Pause in Coarse Grains 


HE burst of activity in coarse grains, particularly barley, 
has now died away. Most consumers appear to have 
covered the bulk of their requirements and prices are high 
enough to deter avoidable purchases. Canadian No. 2 feed 
barley is now about £30 a ton cif for March shipment, 
and Iraq barley is about £26 a ton. This makes Canadian 
barley almost as dear as Canadian wheat, and dearer than 
soft wheats, so that some compounders are buying milling, 
as well as feed, wheats for their mixtures. British farmers 
who have been able to store feed barley until now are also 
getting about £30 a ton, nearly £9 more than at the 
beginning of the season. 

The ban on shipments of old crop maize from Argentina 
has had little effect on prices of maize from the United 
States, the only major alternative source of supply. 
American maize is being offered freely, for many farmers, 
having exceeded their allotted acreage, cannot put the 
surplus under the loan. Prices of both coarse grains should 
remain firm for some time. The only surplus is that of 
American maize, and that is unlikely to press on the market 
now that Argentina has withdrawn. 

Trading in coarse grains on the London futures market 
has also become slack; it has never been really active. 
More traders would use the futures market if they could 
be sure of doing business without moving prices sharply 
against them ; it is a vicious circle, for the market must 
remain narrow until more people use it. But that circle 
can in time be broken, as slowly traders here and abroad 
take an interest in London futures. Whether it will ever 
grow into a thriving handmaiden of the shipment market 
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is an open question. Postwar conditions are not helpful. 
The grain trade—and the compounding industry—is nov 
in fewer hands, the cost of transacting futures busine:; 
seems high, and speculation is lacking. 


Take Your Partners 


HE recent bid by English Electric for the shares of 

Vulcan Foundry and its §0 per cent subsidiary Robert 
Stephenson and Hawthorns is only part of a process of 
re-deployment in the industries that make British diese! 
locomotives, which are preparing to make more diesel units 
for overseas railways and some of the components for 
British Railways’ new locomotive programme. Few firms, 
at present, are equipped to make and assemble complete 
units in their own factories, as steam locomotives are 
generally built. Locomotive builders, diesel engine firms, 
and electrical manufacturers are gradually coming together 
in loose ad hoc groupings that shift and alter in successive 
contracts. But some of these associations have now been 
made more permanent and others may follow. English 
Electric, which already has the largest capacity of any 
British firm making diesel electric locomotives, is one of 
the few firms that can make and assemble complete units. 
From time to time, however, it has bought mechanical parts 
from outside, particularly from Vulcan Foundry. If the 
present offer is taken up, it will make more intimate the 
long-standing agreement between the two firms and, 
incidentally, add still further to the capacity of English 
Electric. 

Altogether there are some 25 main contractors in the 
diesel locomotive business, but most of them specialise in 
industrial and plantation units. North British is one of 
the two firms making diesel hydraulic locomotives ; 
improved transmission and last year’s agreement with the 
makers of the German MAN diesel engine now enable it 
to build locomotives up to 2,000 b.h.p. The Brush Group 
has ventured further into the diesel-electric business 
through Brush Bagnall Traction, a company formed a few 
years ago in conjunction with Mirrlees and W. G. Bagnall, 
a subsidiary of Heenan and Froude. 

Metropolitan-Vickers, in the AEI group, assembles loco- 
motives with Beyer, Peacock at the factory they own joint! 
at Stockton-on-Tees, But this plant is fully occupied, an 4 
the 94 diesel-electric locomotives to be built for the Irish 
State Railways will be assembled at workshops at Dukinfie!d 
leased from British Railways, with electrical equipment 
supplied from the Metropolitan-Vickers works a! 
Manchester, mechanical parts from Metropolitan-Camme!! 
at Birmingham, and diesel engines made by Crossley 
Brothers. This order is a great success for AEI ; it is 
one of a number that British firms have recently secured 
in the face of strong competition. The redoubtable 
Electromotive Division of General Motors Corporation, 
which pioneered quantity production of a standard dies¢! 
locomotive and took a major hand in the “ dieselisation ” 
of American railroads, was one of the competitors, having 
made an elaborate operating study of the Irish system. Like 
other American locomotive builders, it had a lean time las! 
year with home demand largely saturated ; and Britain’s 
increased concentration on the diesel is securing a mu- 
larger share of the export market. 
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FISHERMAN’ S FAMILY by Michael Ayrton 


Business men! Here’s a new, faster, more luxurious air service 
to the East—at no extra cost. By applying the latest advances 
in airline servicing and management technique to the most 


reliable commercial aircraft in the world, new Pakistan Inter- Nia - ‘7 


national Airlines bring to East-West air travel a trans-Atlantic % 
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Super-Constellations fly above the weather from London to 


andard of luxury aloft. Every Friday P.1.A’s specially fitted / wy O° S 
Karachi via Cairo in just 15: 50 hours flying time*—substantially i 








less time than ever before. The return flight, leaving Karachi if 1b psi a» ‘i: 
n Tuesday, takes only 17:50 hours in ‘the air—still the fastest . +t 
West. Moreover, P.1.A’s domestic network serves both West and A Pe ; 


East Pakistan, India and Burma; its booking facilities cover all 
points East. P.1.A. flys faster — you fly more comfortably. For 
il details see your local Travel Agent. 
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PAKISTAN. INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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new standard of luxury to East-West air travel. 


TOURIST AND FIRST CLASS FARES comply with normal com- 
petitive rates. It costs no more for P.I.A. speed and comfort, 


P.j.A. BOOKING SERVICE can arrange your flight through 
P.1.A. international and domestic networks. It can use 


other airlines, to fly you to all points further East. 
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The Pye Black Box Record Player is 
the first instrument of its kind to be 
marketed in Great Britain. Never be- 
fore has so compact a unit provided 
this high fidelity reproduction with 
such a room-filling quality of sound, 
It plays all speeds of records. Auto- 
matic changer or single player models 


are available. 
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“The trouble with the 
E flat Quintet... 


. « « ts that it’s hardly ever performed. 
Actually, let’s face it, to be really discriminating 
you simply have to have a Black Box. Then 
you can listen to whatever you wish, whenever 

you wish. And furthermore, my die chip, 
you lose nothing of the original — it makes you 


realise just what Hi Fi means.” 
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The Midwife of Invention 


TS National Research Development Corporation was 


created in 1949 mainly to assist the development of 
entions that could not find a market in industry. In 


reviewing its first five years’ work, the NRDC comments 


at it found few examples of inventive inspiration that 
cked support. The NRDC has concluded that “ outside 
he field of light engineering and instrument manufacture 
he isolated individual rarely appears to have any serious 


contribution to make to the advancement of technology,” 


ut it might be equally true that industry is much quicker 
o recognise promising ideas, and outside financial assistance 
or development more easy to obtain, than was supposed 
ifter the war. The terms on which the NRDC can grant 

sistance are, equally, not to every imventor’s taste ; in 
riving help, the Corporation acquires rights over whatever 


process is being developed. The real field for the NRDC 


proving to be in the development of inventions and 
scoveries made in government or semi-official research 
ganisations that lack facilities for developing them further 


and in licensing these discoveries to industry. 


Assam Gets the Vote 


Y large majorities the shareholders of Assam Company 
B on Monday approved the four resolutions that will 
create a special class of 1s. shares to be held by the trustees 
of the pension fund and thus in effect vest in these trustees 
who are appointed by the directors) one third of the votes. 
Mr Haridas Mundhra, who is reported to have been 
recently buying Assam shares for control, did not attend 
the meeting and the argument against the resolutions was 
put by a lawyer. It was also disclosed that the opposition 
is to seek a Board of Trade inquiry and a court injunction. 
The opposition vote against the four resolutions was less 
than had been generally expected ; it varied between. 114,000 
and 127,000’shares, so that Mr Mundhra and his associates 
can have voted little more than one tenth of the capital 
even though their present holding may be larger. Over 
500,000 votes; representing more than half the capital, weré 
cast in favour of each of the board’s resolutions. The 
chairman, Mr Peter Remnant, made one small concession 
to the critics of his proposals ; the new ts. shares to be 
held by the pension fund may be consolidated into {1 
shares with consequent reduction of their voting rights at 
the end of seven years. 


Gold in 1954 


*¢ to fix in London the centre of gravity of the European 

free market which up to then (March 22, 1954) had 
operated loosely within the limits of the continental tele- 
phone system.” ‘That is the summary by Mocatta and Gold- 
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smid, the bullion brokers, of the main achievements of the 
London gold market since it was restarted last spring. They 
deny that the free market itself has substantially broadened. 
No fresh buyers of free gold have been attracted since pay- 
ment can be made only in registered sterling. On the supply 
side, though some South African gold has come to London 
under the new arrangements, the London price has not been 
high enough to attract sales from Australia. They point 
out that the effect of reopening the London market has 
been to quieten activity and narrow the range of price 
fluctuation. Expressed in US dollars, the free market in 
1954 varied only between $34.90 and $35.15, a negligible 
margin compared with any previous postwar year. Incident- 
ally, freedom to deal in gold coins has established a sub- 
stantial premium and a fluctuation in the sovereign, which 
was previously fixed at 58s. It has fluctuated in the free 
market between 62s. and 70s., and the higher price reflected 
a premium of 19} per cent of the value of its gold content, 
an indication of the hoarding demand that has continued to 
come mainly from the Continent. 

In their Bullion Review for 1954, Messrs S. Japhet and 
Company confirm the view that the reopened gold market 
in London has been far from a lush pasture for the par- 
ticipants, who “ found it hard to make even a modest turn.” 
The company reports that during February last year three 
tons of Russian gold were sold in Paris, twenty tons or more 
were sold on the Continent early in March against payment 
in transferable account sterling, and a further quantity was 
sold to the United Kingdom. This flow of Russian gold 
stopped as suddenly as it had started. But the stoppage 
was not due to lack of available gold—a fact which seems 
to be confirmed by more recent reports of a conditional 
undertaking by the USSR to deliver eleven tons of gold 
to Persia at short notice. Japhet and Company hint that 
sales of Russian gold to the international markets may be 
resumed in 1955. They also discuss the vexed question of 
the “ counterfeiting ” of sovereigns on the Continent. They 
point out that the British Government has vigorously 
affirmed that under the Coinage Act of 1870 the sovereign 
is current coin and legal tender in the United Kingdom, 
and that it has the sole right of coinage. That contention 
was not upheld by an Italian court last November, but “ the 
British Government is understood to be taking active steps 
to have the question put beyond doubt.” 


Bilateralism in Colombia 


OCTRINAIRE bilateralism in trade can often lead a 
country dangerously close to cutting off its nose to 
spite its face. The latest disheartening case history comes 
from Colombia, which is one of the more rapidly developing 
South American republics. Colombia rode the coffee boom 
last year in rather too carefree a spirit, and when the boom 
collapsed in August the country belatedly realised that it 
had been on a spending spree, with imports running 30 per 
cent above 1953 levels. The state bank’s reserves fell from 
$256 million in July to $197- million in September, and 
the Bogota government hastily sought means of checking 
the drain of imports. The remedy that came most easily 
to hand was evidently to stiffen the bilateralist methods to 
which Colombia has for some time been addicted. 
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One of these methods is to refuse all licences for non- 
essential imports from any country whose visible trade with 
Colombia is not in balance, unless it has a bilateral trade 
agreement with the republic. Any such country is also 
barred from offering to supply material, however essential, 
to official or semi-official organisations—which, in 
Colombia, play the lion’s role among importers. Several 
European countries now suffer these serious disqualifica- 
tions, and among them is Britain, whose trade agreement 
expired early in December. In terms of visible trade, Britain 
buys from Colombia only a fraction of what it sells—its 
export surplus last year was £8 million—and the decidedly 
arbitrary Colombian regulations take no account of the fact 
that invisible items, and international merchanting of 
Colombian produce, can usually be relied on to bring the 
true accounts roughly into balance. 

On the one hand, a sizeable dollar market is thus largely 
closed to British and European exporters (the lucky excep- 
tion being the Germans, who got their trade agreement in 
operation just before the break in coffee prices). On the 
other, these measures bar Colombia itself from obtaining 
in the cheapest market certain supplies of obvious import- 
ance to its development. It is clearly questionable whether 
Colombia is wise to discourage so many suppliers by its 
drastic action against them, when it is already dependent 
on its trade with one country, the United States, to a degree 
that perennially disturbs the more thoughtful minds in 
Bogota. 


Top Dogs 


oG breeders are building up a respectable export trade 
D in pedigree animals. They sell principally through 
the medium of the dog shows and in particular the annual 


| Company Notes 
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two-day Crufts show that was held in London last week- 
end; this with more than 6,000 dogs on show, is big 
enough to attract the overseas buyers. Last year, 3,218 
dogs were sold abroad, more than half of them going to 
the United States where they earned an estimated $; 
million. Canada was the second biggest market. Abou: 
half a dozen. prize dogs are sold every year to foreign 
breeders for sums of the order of £1,500. Some of the 
small dogs have literally proved worth their weight in 
Fort Knox gold. The rest probably average {£100 each 

These are respectable figures for a cottage industry run 
largely by amateurs, At present, a quarter of the dogs 
exported are miniature poodles, followed by pekes and 
cocker spaniels. But the real strength of the British dog 
breeding industry probably lies in its unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for new breeds. Crufts has classes for such 
relatively new imports as Rhodesian Ridgebacks, Tibetan 
Spaniels, Lhasa Apsos, Chihuahuas and the topaz-eyed 
Weimaraners and a special section for-“ any other variety ” 
where breeders show dogs too new to have any Kenne! 
Club classification. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Council of Foreign Bondholders has issued its eighty- 
first annual report (available from its office at 17 Moorgate, 
E.C.2, at 7s. 6d.). As usual the report reviews the present 
status and state of negotiations on the bonded debt of all 
Britain’s chief debtors. 


* 


Colombia has bought $25 million (American) from the 
International Monetary Fund against Colombian pesos. 
This, which is Colombia’s first transaction with the fund, 
exhausts half the country’s quota. The fund has granted 
a waver allowing Colombia to draw 25 per cent in excess 
of its quota. 





benefit” from double tax relief. But 
shareholders will remember that such pay- 
ments, notably from the South American 
subsidiaries, have to find their way 


LINEN THREAD. Having too 
many eggs in .one basket is dangerous. 
Perhaps as dangerous is to have the eggs 
scattered over so wide a field that they 
can be trampled on by all and sundry. 
Linen Thread Company has operating 
subsidiaries and extensive business in 
North and South America, in Europe and 
in the Commonwealth. Its earnings are 
particularly vulnerable to local changes 
in the economic climate and its profit 
remittances to the whims of exchange 
controls. Its latest preliminary report 
shows that trading profits in the year to 
September 30th have fallen from 
£1,480,221 to £1,371,438. They are 
lower than any profits earned in the last 
eight years with the possible exception 
of 1951-52. The clue, indicating how the 
group fared, is in the increase in British 
taxation and the sharp fall in foreign 
taxes. These movements suggest that 
while the British mills remained busy 
there was a setback overseas. That set- 
back was almost certainly most severe in 


the United States, where, as long ago as 
last February, the chairman warned share- 
holders that sales were falling off and the 
outlook was “not so encouraging.” 
From a net profit of £261,053, £134,655 
has. been retained by subsidiaries. The 
provision for British taxation does not 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1953 1954 


Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 1,480,221 1,371,438 
Repairs and renewals... 466,903 442,200 
Depreciation .......... 178,495 195,441 
Foreign tax.......0s0. 334,483 139,076 
Stet T08 SS oo ok kets 304,980 359,423 
Net profit............. 255,366 2611053 
Ordinary dividends.... 172,425 172,425 
Retained by subsidiaries 142,901 134,655 
Retained by parent co.. 1,600 Dr.50,535 


£1 ordinary stock at 59s. yields £5 2s. per cent. 


cover any liability on profits retained by 
foreign subsidiaries. Such profits can be 
brought into charge only if they are paid 
over in the form of dividends to the 
parent company. If they were so paid 
over, there would be a “substantial 


through the barbed wire entanglements 
of exchange regulations. 

In view of the fall in profits and the 
rather small cover that net equity earn- 
ings give to dividend payments, it is not 
surprising that the directors have again 
left the year’s ordinary dividends un- 
changed at 15 per cent. What is a little 
surprising is the decision to make a 100 
per cent free scrip issue, especially as 
a year ago the board decided that the 

earnings outlook, ‘particularly in the 
USA, is too uncertain to justify such an 
action at the present time.” The reversal 
of this decision can be taken to mean 
either that the board has decided that a 
free scrip issue is only a book-keeping 
transaction, not affected in any way by 
the prospect for earnings, or that trading 
in the United States has taken a turn [for 
the better. The explanation might we!! 
have been given. In its absence investors 
should pay more heed than with some 
scrip issues to the directors’ warning that 
it is available earnings, and not scrip 
issues, that determine dividends. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES. 
Cash trading in the chain stores paid 
ndsomely last year. Woolworth has 
idy produced excellent results, includ- 
a bigger dividend. It will surprise 
t people if Marks and Spencer cannot 
do likewise. The good results from the 
ch smaller concern, British Home 
res, must therefore gratify those in- 
rs who have put their faith and their 
tal in chain stores. Last year the 
ling profits of British Home Stores 
\t up again, this time from £1,293,797 
{1,414,088. That increase must have 
from an expansion in turnover. 
Income tax and profits tax on these earn- 
have risen, but there is no EPL 
(compared with one of £95,000 
1953) and the total tax provision. is 
vn from £775,000 to £750,000. Hence, 
is a bigger bound in net earnings 
Years to Jan: 1, 
1954 1955 
f / 
ng pI 1,293,797 . 1,414,088 
(UOR ete: 87,336 


97,683 
reba eee Fe sik 775,000  .750,000 
profit, Ti Sete 428,406 560,496 
dividends..... 170,670. 238,938 

ed. profits... ..... 237,559 359,021 


wry stock al 13s. 9d. yields £4 5s. per cent. 


from £428,406 to £560,496) than in the 
trading surplus. Higher dividends are 
order of the day. The directors have 
leclared a full year’s dividend of 7d. on 
each 1s. share (or §84 per cent), compared 
with 5d. (or 414 per cent) for 1953. 
[hat dividend was accompanied by the 
nnouncement of a 100 per cent free scrip 
ic in “A” non-voting ordinary stock. 
Che free issue matches the capital pro- 
gramme of modernisation and develop- 
nt out of retained profits that British 
Homie Stores has been and still is pur- 
suing. It was welcomed in Throgmorton 
Street, aS most scrip issues are these 
days, with a marking up of the price of 


the stock. The 1s. stock units gained 
43d. to stand at 13s. 9d. 


* 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. The “Chartered” 
Company, the Stock Exchange’s nick- 
name for the British South Africa Com- 
pany, draws most of its income from its 


mining royalties. The “Chartered” 
Company is the landlord. of the 
Rhodesian Copperbelt. In the year 


to September 30th the company experi- 
enced a slight fall in total income from 
about £9 million to £8.4 million. But 
there must have been a _ considerable 
decline in the charge for EPL, and the 
total tax bill dropped from nearly £6 
million to just over £5.1 million, and 
the company’s net income went up from 

2,988,143 to £3,295,898. As the com- 
pany has been eager to retain profits and 
build up its portfolio Of investments 
against the day in 1986 when it loses its 
ownership of the mineral rights in 
Northern Rhodesia, the directors’ de- 
cision to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at $0 per cent did not surprise 
the Stock Exchange. 

Nor did the rooper cent free scrip 
issue of ordinary shares cause any stir. 
A writing up of the 15s. ordinary stock 
had been in the air for some time and 
the only odd feature of the capitalisation 
proposals is the failure to convert the 
nominal value of the stock to a rounder 
figure than 15s. After the announce- 
ment, the stocks units improved—in line 
with the Rhodesian copper shares—to 
115s. (to yield 64 per cent). In the future, 
the “Chartered” Company’s ordinary 
stock must have its ups and downs as 
copper fluctuates, but the plans to increase 
production in the Copperbelt should ulti- 
mately benefit the owner of the mineral 
rights. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950 = 100) 


Average Yields 





Group Oct. Nov. 
26, 30, 
1954 1954 
25% Consdléi x ioc 90-7 | 97-0 | 94-7 
Debenture stocks : 
Industriak. 3 ecies oes 87:7 | 91-3 | 92-0 
Investment trust ....... 89-6 | 93-4 | 94-2 
Preference stocks : 
Industries fia 91-7 | 95-8 | 97-4 
Investment trust....... 88-6 | 93-4} 93-5 
Ordinary stocks : 
Banks. . 625 oh be 98-7 |116-8 )115-5 
Industrial insurance .... [110-4 [137-1 \137-8 
Investment trust....... 140-6 |187-1 |193-9 
Electrical engineering ... [105-0 |141-5 |142-6 
Engineering. ........... 117-9 (170-2 \173-3 
Motors and aircraft..... 120-1 /180 5 |166-7 
' ; ; 
Breweries......+...e+0. 102-6 |123-4 |123-5 
Chain stores ........... 178-1 284-7 |267-2 
Cotton textiles. ........ 113-8 125-0 (122-2 
Household goods ....... 118-6 |165-2 162-5 
RUE. Odo uwss asst 81:5 | 81-6 | 86-2 
lobset.. S535 oo os toes 87-4 | 95-4 | 94-8 
Wool textiles .......... 104-8 124-3 |125-1 
i 
Chemicaless 5 oo ts tree 34:9 194-7 hens 
ON. ae os So 33-9 195-3 '190-9 
Shipping.< 55.6 cenaee 20-4 (147-8 \155-5 
Total (capital goods) ...... 115-2 162-1 161-3 
Total (consumption goods)... |114-5 142-6 |140-6 


17-1 155-0 153-2 





Total industrial (all classes) 








(per cent) 
Dec. | . | Jan. | Oct. 
28, 26, 26, 
1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 


Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
30, | 28, | 25, 
1954 | 1954 | 1955 





| 93-0 | 90-7 | 3-90 | 3-64 | 3-73 | 3-80 | 3-90 














92-8 | 92-41 4-69 | 4:51 | 4-48 | 4-44] 4-46 
94:4 | 93-9 | 4-61 | 4-42 | 4-38 | 4-37] 4-39 
97-1 | 95-4] 4-95 | 4-74 | 4-67 | 4-68 | 4-77 
93-3 | 91-0 4-98 | 4-72 | 4-72 | 4°72 | 4°85 

1113-0 [112-1 4-42 | 3-96 | 4-01 | 4-10 | 4-24 

1135-7 1135-0 | 5-22 | 4-40 | 4-38 | 4-46 | 4-48 

199-5 (211-2 | 5-10 | 4-43 | 4-33 | 4-21 | 4-07 

139-3 1148-8 | 5-65 | 4-67 | 4-65 | 4-77 | 4-50 

173-3 (183-7 | 5-11 | 4-10 | 4-17 | 4-28 | 4-08 
car et 6-02 | 4:46 | 5-12 | 5-17 | 4-75 

1120-9 |123-0 6-45 5-92 | 6-06 | 6-31 | 6-23 

274-1 |283-3 | 3-89 | 2-69 | 3-03 | 2-95 | 3-25 

1124-7 {125-1 | 6-10 | 6-99 | 7-16 | 7-19 | 6-81 
160-1 |171-4 | 4-82 | 4-57 | 4-98 | 5-05 | 4-73 

80-4 | 85-5 14-33 | 5-89 | 5-61 | 5-76 | 6-23 
94-2 | 93-1 | 6-76 | 6°73 | 6-84 | 6-90 | 6-84 
129-0 |127-1 | 5-51 | 5-64 | 5-56 | 5-49 | 5-67 

1188-7 202-7 | 4-75 | 3-86 | 4-08 | 4-12 | 3-88 

186-0 1204-4 | 6-51 | 5-27 | 5°73 | 5-96 | 5-47 
160-1 |180-1 | 6-35 | 5-21 | 4-96 | 4-81 | 4-31 
160-5 \171-5 | 5-70 | 4-65 | 4-81 | 4-90 | 4-58 
139-9 \144-1 | 5-60 | 6-28 | 5-46 | 5-55 | 5-44 
52-1 1160-11 5-65 | 4-96 | 5-15 | 5-24 | 5-62 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: February 16th 

Next Contango Day:. February 16th 

Next Settlement Day: February 22nd 
MALENKOV and Formosa were _ the 
dominant influences on Throgmorton 
Street this week. The Formosa crisis had 
sent industrial equity prices sliding down 
from the peak of February 3rd, when 
the Financial Times ordinary share index 
stood at the new “high” of 197.5, and 
then on the news of the changes in the 
Russian Government the ordinary share 
index fell from 196.0 to 193.8 on Wednes- 
day. But, then, a rally was staged on Wall 


Street and when the London Stock. 


Exchange opened on Thursday prices were 
a little better all round. Gilt-edged stocks 
were unsettled, partly by the international 
situation and partly by the weakness of 
sterling. Selling was not heavy but quite 
heavy losses were the order of the day until 
Thursday, when prices began to move up. 
On that day, too, German bonds rallied 
after losing quite a lot of ground just after 
the week-end. Rumanian issues were 
marked up on the news of the debt talks 
but then lost part of these gains later. 


The most significant movements took 
place in the industrial market, where 
almost all sectors reported losses. 
Engineering and aircraft issues moved 
against the falling market at first but they, 
too, were marked down on Wednesday. 
The strongest resistance to the tendency 
for prices to fall was provided by. steel 
issues ; as a whole their prices remained 
firm on the rush to participate in the 
Whitehead issue. The lists closed for that 
issue immediately after a very heavy over- 
subscription. Among the shares that 
were most affected by the international 
tension were oil shares, which closed very 
flat on Wednesday. But they were look- 
ing a little brighter along with other 
equities when dealings began on Thursday. 


In the commodity share market, rubber 
shares, having slipped back a little at the 
beginning of the week, began to improve 
later. Tea shares were marked down on 
the forecast of a fall in tea prices. Copper 
shares advanced strongly on the new 
record price for the metal. Tin shares 
and other base metal issues were also 
strong. Kaffir shares were also moving up. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 






















Security Indices Yields 
1955 See 
24% | Ord. 
Cons. 












2....} 196-7 | 113-98 4:33 
» Secu. 197-5 | 113-85 4-31 
”  4..... 197-0 | 113-63 4-33 
” 7...) 196-4 | 113-48 4-34 

8....) 196-0 | 113-39 

9. 


193-8 | 112-91 


















1955, High} 197-5 | 115-97 
(Feb. 3) | (Jan. 7)]| Feb. 2 | 14,813 
» Low.j 184-2 | 112-91 » | 14,454 
(Jan. 3)| (Feb. 9)} ,, 4} 14,179 
1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10 oe Lp aa38 
Dec. 31)/(Nov. 18 » 8 | 12,803 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78 » 9% 12,613 





an. 1) | (Jan. 5 
* July 1, 1935=100. 


¢ 1928= 100. 
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974 
101; 
106} 

193 

99} 

873 
104} 
1683 
170% 
198} 





D 
rrices, 


994 | 


9443 | 
934 | 


High | 


109¢ | 


are 


1955 
o Feb. 


Low 


97} 

95} 

97 5 
101} 


| 101) 


99 i 
1003 
99 4 
100} 
100} 
98} 
994 
94 
95} 
92 > fs 


1024 


924 
91; 
101} 
904 
94} 
85 i 
99} 
98 ih 
634 
744) 


98} 
1025 


life 


1954 


90} 
97} 
98} 
713 


j 


9 


{e) To earliest date. 
calculated after allowing tor tax at 9s 
average 


Low 


9 


Prices, 1955 

Jan. J to ke b. 

Hig 4 Low 

58/6 -| 48,9 

mm 76 74 i 66 /— 

: 89/3 | 84/- 

87/- | 80/6 
96/104) 89/7% 

69 /- 57/6 

58/6 51/9 

50 53/- 

48/104 44/- 

s 51/9 46/6 

| 

: 17% | 153 

hy 232 22% 
46} 422 
140 /6 l132 ‘~ 

29/03 | 26/63 

49/6 i; 42/6 

93/9 | 91/3 


(g) On 









OAT EE ese 
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On 12%. 


14%. 


(m} On 10%. 


* Ex dividend. 
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BRITISH FUNDS | ,,. on Es Cea Gross ; os oe 
ANDUNDS | ie | i | Mie | Vig | rio, us | LewTme | ompanary | Pie | Prey icy 
GUARANTEED =| "1955 | 1955'| 1955" | Feb.9, pan. 1 to Feb. x (a) (b) tc) STOCKS 1955 | 1955'| | \o:2 
STOCKS Ba a High | Low | ” 
cS 6 ee % | ty “Sram 2 & ENGINEERING re 
As'td. Exchequer 1960... 97 | 9TH {111 2/2 9 5 | 42/9 | 35/9 | 15 TAB SAAT i5 ok sass, 42/3- | 41/6 ‘a 
As’td. Funding '66-68....| 96) |. 954 |2 0 9/13 8 7413/3 10/- hl5 a\Cammeli Laird a. 12/9 13 Bb 
Exchequer 24% °63-64 .. | 984 | 98 113 0,216 61} 28/9 27/9 oon Colvilles {1 ......... 28/9 289 F 
Exchequer 3% 1960 . fee} 101 #3* 101% | 1 411;}2 11 4 | 27/1b] 24/1 sing 8 c\Dorman Long {1.....) 26/3 26,9 19 8 
Exchequer 3% "62-63 . 101% | 101} |1 910/217 31) 74/3 | 66/4}| 10 5 aiGuest Keen N’fold {1.| 72/3 | 73.9 1 4 
Serial Funding 2}% 1957 .| 99} 99% 11 5 61,2 7 8449/9 43/103 bi 124ciStewarts & Lloyds {1.| 48/- | 48/6 3 
Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 1004 10048 |} 010 2/2 5 8 | 31/7} 1} 29/23 3 685'Summers (John) £1. ..| 30/3* | 30 9* 1? lo 
War Bonds 23% '54-56...| 100%, | 100% | 1 7 4|2 9 91] 32/- | 29/- 4a| 6 blUnited Steel f1......] 31/— | 319 6 0 
Funding 23% °52-57..... 1003 100 % 1 510{212 3ii 43/108 38/9 15 2$a\ Vickers £1 ...... oe 43/3 43/9 g 1 
'War Loan 3% °55-59..... 100% | 1008 +1 810;217 8! "TEXTILES 
Savings Bonds 3%, '55-65.| 987* 982% 116 0|3 3. 2} 30/44 | 29/- 15 4 a|Bradford Dyers £1 . 29/9 | 29 17 Lim 
Funding 24% BG6-O8 56. 99% | 99} | 111 7/215 TH 33/44 | 28/14 12 3 aiBrit. Celanese {1.....| 30/- 31/6 4 % 
iFunding 3% '59-69...... 94; 94} 23 4}312 31 29/6 26/6 10 2hajCoats (J. & P.) £1....) 28/6 27 ll] 
'Funding 3% '66-68...... 96} 954 2 0913 8 TH 434 40/8} 4} 4 aiCourtaulds {1 .......) 42/- 41/6 1? lk 
Funding 34°, 1999-2004 .| 93} 923 2 3 613 16 LH 32/4 29/9 10 a 7$6|Lancs, Cotton {1..... 31/9 31/3 0 Or 
Funding 4% '60-90...... 103% | 102; | 11511} 313 8] 36/0R| 30- | 15 24a|Patons & Baldwins £1) 32/- | 32 6 : 
Savings Bonds 3% ‘60-70.; 924#* 924*/12 4 91312 11! Motor & AIRCRAFT 
Savings Bonds 24% °64-67} 92% 924 1:2 3 1;3 7 44209 19/- 6} 34ajBristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/103) 20 4; 18 9 
Victory 4% '20- 76 ee walt 102}* | 1018* | 2 0 7 3 15-117] 12/9 10/6 4a 845| British Motor 5/-..... 12/44 | 12 4 9 
Savings Bonds 3% °65-75 90#* 90}*/2 4111313 Ti} 26/9 21/10 The 7$cjDe Havilland £1.. 25/3 25/3 18 10 
Consols 4% aft. Feb, ‘57. 96% | 954 12 6 3} 4 4 If] 90/6: | 79/7 12 c= 5 ajFord} son Siddeley f Laune 88/9 | 88/3 14 4 
Conv. 34% aft. April ‘él. 87g | 86 25 2};4 2 Tf 5T/ |} 46/3 3a) 1$b|Hawker Sid 54/- | 55/6 1315 8 
Conv. 34% 1969......... 00%* 999 | 11811) 310 4 f121/3 [1100/6 | 25 q 25 cLeyland Motors yf {116/3 {120/- | 4 3 4 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 ....... 98 # 94/1 9 1);2 7 Til 88/6 78/14 124 5 ajRolis Royce {1 ...... 85 /- 85 /- 14 lly 
Treas. 24% aft. April 75.) 65 633 | 2 3 61319 Tf 8/- | 1/38] 12d 12 cStandard Motor 5/-. 1/14 | 1/6 9 
(Treas. 3% aft. April "66..) 77 75 2 44/4 1 2f SHops & STORES 
Treas. 34% “TT-80....... 964 954 2 310;316 91) 32/6 | 29/73 22ic) 10 ajBoots Pure noe 31/6 | 30/6 | 313 9 
Treas. she WOE 3 csv ees 96* 95* 23 71/316 11 45/3 | 417- 7 20 b|Debenhams 10/- . 43/6 | 44 » 5 0 
\Redemption 3% "86-96...) 8T 85 24 7;315 51 62/6 | 57/3 45 15 = Universal eo 60/3 | 57/6 5 3 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52} 868 | 85 12 5 614 3 6ffl47- (107/99 | 1798 5 tigers ‘4° Sikes 4113/9 (1124 (4 00 
IConsols 24% .........00. 643 | 63§ |2 3 4/318 11f] 76/- | 68/6 | 45 4 15a! pen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 72/3 | 70 13 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 92 91; 24 9'314 1471/9 1 61/9 20 seqel Woolworth Slo. cvcnech OF/5 | 62 0 1d 
Br. Elec. 3% ‘74-T7...... 91% 893" 12 4 8)313 3 On 
iBr. Elec. 4% "14-79... 00 107g | 106 | 119 8,317 8e) 88/9 | 81/- 37 5 a\British Petroleum {1 . ~ fat | 3 1 9: 
iBr. Elec. 34% 16-79..... 97 | 965 | 2 3 1/13 15 11138 . 123/46 17 1}a|Burmah {1........,- L124 44 16 4 
'Br. Trans. 3% "78-88 864 | 84; 12 6 31316 61) 544 | £50 12 6 a\Royal Dutch 100 4. . 735) | £52 8 24 
‘Br. Trans. 3% ‘68-73 92% | 91; |2 4 91314 132 (119/8)] 10 Sta|Shell Reg, £1... wave {129/44 (126 3 1} Ls 
iBr. Trans. 4% °72-77 103} 1023 21 1;,317 Oe} 35/14} 0/9 5ta| 15tdi Trinidad L'holds §/-..| 34/3 | 33,6 > 87 
iBr. Gas 3% ‘90-95....... 87} 853 24 2;,314 8i HIPP 
'Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... 993* 983* 12 0 3; 3h1 9H 37/3 32/3 16 5 aiCunard {1 . | 4/- 34/6 > ll 4& 
iBr. Gas 4% '69-72....... 103% % 102§ | 119 10)315 4e] 57/- 46/9 12 12 cFurness ith wh i < 53/6 53/6 is 
76/— | 60/103} 16 3 ajP. & O. Def. {1......) 71/6 | 68/6 3 4 § 
: MISCELLANEOUS : 
{f) Flat yield, @ To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 74/3 | 62/9 1 4 aljAssoc. Elect. {1......| 70/7} | 739 5 15 Ile 
.in & * Ex dividend. f Assumed fo4/— | 96/104 12 5 ajAssoc. Port. Cem. £1. {103/14 |101 3 19 03 
11} years approximately. 55/3 | 48/14 | 7 2 RAGAG EE 5 cih cosas 54/- (539 3145 
ye |war| 29 teperimrmed 1e |5, ot 
. / / a\Brit. Aluminium / 3/14 2 
Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE Price, Price, | Yield, | 55/6 | 47/10} oe 84ta\ Brit. Amer. Tob. ae 54/- | 52/6 6 7 
Jan.1toFeb.9 $TOCKS AND | Feb. 2,/ Feb. 9,| Feb. 9, | $60) | $53] a Canadian Pacific $25 . $552 | $54 (5 211 
High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 68/3 | 53/6 | 14ma| 41§b)Decca Record 4/- ....| 56/6 | 56 6 19 8 
annie | 35/44 | 28/74] 14 4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 32/9 | 31 6 § i 
| £ s. d. | 69/3 | 54/18] 69 4 alEnglish Elect. £1..... 65/- | 67 6 14 lr 
943 | i\Aust. 33% 65-69 ....) 93 93 318 111 61/9 | 57/9 12} 44a|General Elect. a. ee 60/- | 60 3 4 
1013} 99} |Ceylon 4% °73-75....} 101 100} | 3.19 31) 45/44 | 41/3 9 4 alimp. Chemical £1 . 44/9 | 45.6 18 2s 
103} | 1012 |N. Zealand 4% °76-78.} 1034 1024 316 6/1} 62/6 57/9 a 8hajlmnp. Tobacco {1..... 60/6 60 13 4 
75} | 71 IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 724% | 724* | 4 2 9 18116} {$1053 [§2-35ci$2-90clInter. Nickel ng -|$114} $114} 10 8 
99 | 964 |Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 984 974 |3 6 61169 | 64% 9 7ha\London Brick #1... Sai | 66 3 19 7 
84 794 (M.Wter.‘B'3% "34-2 ooh 803* | 318 Ol} 34/13} 31 3 13 6§a| Monsanto Chemical 5/- 3. é 33,6 19 8 
102 100 (Agric. Mort. 5% 759-89} 100 1004 417 Ge} 86/3 80/3 3 144b\Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 84/6 83/9 6 0 
1023 | 91 |German 7%......... 96 234 a 85/9 | 81/3 74a] 10 bjTube Investments {1 .| 82/6 | 82/6 4 10 
164 | 149 |German 54°), ce eeaen 156 151 : 14/9 |103/9 5 a| 17}d/Turner & Newall {1. Pas A (112 6 00 
164 | 160 |fapan 5% 1907...... 161 1614 82/- | 75/9 936, 6 ajUnilever £2 ......... 77 5 6 
194 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 191 192 43/3 | 39/3 Titb| t44a/United Molasses 10/-. . a ; 40/9 8 Oy 
; * a. “/- 200 : ta Coe. Tea & Lands {1. 48/ - | 4] 8 e - 
Lact Tw rice. | Price, | Yi / ci|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- +9 a 
Dividends | ‘orpmvary -[ 2% leans! pang [506 | 45/- | 15 7ja\United Sua Betong £1) 46/ Bibi 43 45/74 7:13 5 
a) (b) tc) STOCKS : : : MInes : 
s) (Oh ie) | STOCKS | 1985 | 1006 | 196 | 9 | ey] 00M S0-cancAiee oe sy} 83 3 387 
- 4 a “) BANKS & TROOUNE. bh CR eS Ne ~d. 2143/3 |127/- 120 80 ajDe Beers 5/ Bearer. .|136/3 (1376 7 a 8 
5 aj 7 biBare RG Bos Sac a> 57 /- 58 /- 4 2 9 [1126/3 {107/- ses Free State Geduld 5/-.)109 “44 {115 : \u ; 
7a 8 biLioyds ‘A’ £5, (1 pd...| 67/- | 68/- | 4 8 3470/9 | 64/3 5 a| 10 ¢|Randfontein f1...... 66/104) 656 | 4 il il 
8 al 10 bjMidland £1, fully pd. .| 85/6 | 85/6 |4 4 3] T/8t| 6/83 2 24 cj/London Tin 4/- ...... T/3$} 75 5 
Sha QJOIN. Prov. B’ £5, £1 pd.| 81/-* | 83-*| 4 6 9 |_35 31 50 al 200 biRhokana {1......... 34 35 1) 
: a 8 Sen B’ £4, Z£lipd| 90/6 | 90/6 |} 4 8 5 
jal 8} d|Alexaniders f1,...... 58/6 | 58/6 | 4 5 Gz 
5 al 7 biNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 55/6 | 55/6 14 6 6 _New York k Closing © Prices : : 
5a T4bU won Dhar. £1... 56/6* | 58/-* | 4 6 2 : Feb 
4a 4 #&Bare. (D.C.0.) £1 ....) 48 47/6 a3 ‘ _— | 
7 ThaiChart. Bk. of India fl 50/6 | 50/6 | 5 14 10 - 
INSURANCE + 
50 a| 85 biLeg. -& Gen. £1, 5/- pd.| 16} 163 |2 0 4 (Balt. &Ohio., Inter. Paper Fe 
40+b| 20talPearl £1 fully pd..... 23 23 4 14:31 Kan. Pac. 5... at. Distill et 
105¢ c}112}tc Prudential ‘A’ £1..... 452 46 4 8 11 W.Y. Cent... ‘ars Roebuck 19 
Breweries, Etc, Pennsyl, ..... “<< ae . ; 
10 a| 33 OBass f1............. 139/44 {139/43 | 6 2 11 [Amer. Tel. ... td. Oil of N.J..1 tt 
25 c 10 alDistillers 4/-......... 27 6 26/9 | 314 9 Stand. Gas.. S. Steel... . iH 
8 a} 15 bGuinness 10/-........ | 48/9 | 48/—- | 4 15 10 [United Corp. . festinghouse.. 80} 
15%5| 7 alWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1! 92/6 | 92/6 418 0 IW. Union Tel.. oolworth . SI 
+ Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Finaldividend. (c) Year's dividend, (@) On 30%. (e) Toearliest date. (f) l! id. 
(kh) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; on 14-8%. owes On 134%. (j) On 11 {k) On 8%. _{2) To lates: ‘late. 
(n) On 98%. {0) On 9%. -(p) On 83%. (gq) On 22% gross.  {r) ) On ba, on “7% gross. (#) On oe -6%. (&) i. for 15 months 
(v) On 78%. (w) On 174%. (#) On 124%. (y) On 11%. (sz) On 88% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 


















— ~ 8 s BRITISH OVERSEAS 

‘as Prices and Wages............0+. Feb. 5th Western Europe : 

a 3 a ] S ] C Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Feb. 5th 
55 WRMIIOE oi ncdccicicacicekiccrice Jan. 22nd British Commonwealth ...... Tims week 

External Trade..............-.+. Jan. 29th Western Europe :-— 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money re Jan, 22nd 

. me Industrial Profits............... Jan. 15th United States ................... Jan. 29th 

e) World Trade............ ctvtiten ee: es 

I 8 _ 

1] UK Production and Consumption 
, M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 

' Monthly averages | 1953 1954 
1 Unit oe Se eee - Soe Hae “ee eps SR ee ee Wye SN ae reg eS 

: : 1952 1953 1954 | Oct. Nov. Dec. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 

- USTRIAL PRODUCTION | | | | | | | 
. a 08. ee cca | |1948—100, 114 eek tS 131 133 121 132 136 137 ln26- 127? uh 
5 1 quarryiGec 545s ress tei vows sa 109 109 nae 116 119 108 110 118 118 | bar 

: 4 i nd contracting... Soe s 60 6-O8.P OO 6 ” 103 110 soe 113 119 107 113 — na 3 
11; & tricity andl Wate co i ws kk 5k Sto ss cs 127 132 ea 136 146 148 132 141 160 | 

ail Ms j 

ice ing, GOON SG ores is ee ha isees 4 115 331+ +... 135 136 123 137 142 MES 3% 

3 9 ering, Shipbuilding, electrical goods a 127 129 aie 141 144 132 143 hak i we o 44 
5 0 CS 5. cdkched See eae eee eta i 124 138 jn 154 151 138 163 168 ae ae wee 
. ltr ades Fae eee eee ie dst wbeces pa 132 151 wee 162 169 151 169 hs 
se s and. dhothite: ¢>ixavce.: .isties . 99 TY agate 125 121 105 122 125]... at 5 

3 ly drink and teBaCOO. si v.ece ct veces a 108 114 sised 118 122 114 lil 220 ai ek t 
07 Bi 

. BASIC MATERIALS 

1s & Production of: } 
4 (*). on co't cae io Se sees | W | ’000 tons 4,332 4,300 4,300 4,597 4,691 4,251 4,316 4,598 4,587 4,132 : 

8 9 E MN. 5 oe Bie Ce 6 CRM SPE bale Fae |W a 202 215 229 222 229 225 223 231 235 "934 a 
lls § ingots and castings ........-.cseees |W . 310 339 356 355 363 339 372 374 317 355 . 
ot Wie: ids. assy eweedessaeenress M a 125-5 156-3 oa 163-1 171-2 178-5 165-5 169-4 163-0 
l& = Wint: ...'<viks kha si pbewiecaseureks Ww a 10-32 11-60 ed 12-77 12-71 10-99 12-06 12-24 12-97 ids RL 
99 ty Ob. ca Se ret ee ees M | mn. kwh 5,166 5,459 6,075 5,828 6,099 6,533 5,617 6,241 6,984 7,354 ati 
4 5 ee 

MANUFACTURING iq 
5 Ike Textile production : E i 
9 05 Vatn, MMB cs eens scars eens W | mn. lb 14-82 17-97 19-17 20-33 0-59 18-63 19-80 20-67 20-79 18-25 
4 5 sted yar. Stas oar We eee 45 * M és 14-84] 18-40 oes 21-31 20-00} 18-85] 20-31 20-46 |. 20-46 a 

1 lw ind synthetic fibres, total ......... M . 23-59} 34-94] 37-30] 38-45} 36-13] 34-86] 37-94] 38-88] 37-99] 36-04 + 
2 9 - ” » Staple fibre..+. | M * 10-59 16-85 19-00 18-97 17-54 16-69 19-69 20-48 19-50 17-97 3 
6 7 n cloth, WOOD decciet codthiees ene | W | mn. yds 32°5 35-2 41-2 41-0 36°5 38-8 42-0 41-8 sae ag 
2 11 Wool fabrics, WOWGER i000 60 sat ees ieee ds » | M {mn. sq yd 31:5 34-3 39-2 36-0 33-4 38-6 37-4 39-2 s ig 
19 8 1a 
8 ll Engineering production : 14 
4 ly issenger cars and chassis........2cee008 Ww 000s 8-62 11-44 14-79 13-29 13-35 12-11 14-54 16-25 15-77 15-20 ie 
3 4 ercial vehicles and chassis .......... |W ee 4-65 4-61 5-17 5-44 5-20 4-71 5-61 5-92 6-12 5-58 se9 
18 2s |-working machine tools ............<. M|’000 tons} 12-58 12-63 one 13-69 11-95 10-86 12-44 12-47 ete ud rt 
13 4 al combustion engines. ............- M )'000 BH 331 Sil 329 312 303 329 362 407 ii 
10 8 4 
. 7 «BUILDING ACTIVITY h 
9 8 Permanent houses completed : (*) : 

6 0 Bie = Ota. step ee ee cae M "000s 19-99 | 26-56} 28-97] 30-03 | 29-38} 35-51 31-41 | 31-52 29-32 30- 66 fi 
4 10 private OWNEEB. <6... +++ ccveveeedacee M és 2-86 5-24 7-55 6- 86 6-47 6-80 9-01 9-13 8-29 8-77 3 
0 0 cal housing authorities ............. M is 16-11 19-91 19°58] 21-31 21-05 | 24-42] 20-37 20-63 19-67 20-20 15% 
5 6t Cl ..... snag ein ie cee en Bee eee ae M os 1-03 1-41 I-83 1-86 1-85 2-29 2-04 1-76 1-36 1:70 : 
8 Oy é 
16 4 _ WHOLESALE SALES(*) 
10 1 Textile houses : Av. value 
13 5 il home sah@he5 vas bbssas won Dees 19501 90 9 136 116 87 135 129 115 94 

n’s and children’s wear............. ig 90 96 96 138 109 85 139 128 110 90 
7 Nh BOR MURS Be sad ao brent knit i $2 91 90 130 120 86 132 123 lll oF 4 

5 6 Piece- goods. 73s cap 04s banaue ceendaeh ‘“ 68 63 80 59 57 17 69 58 52 : 

i ee 
11 7 RETAIL SALES) F 
18 ll Large ws Weekly 3 
19 5 inerchangMe<.;s gp cwees khan Cik meee av. value 117 124 eae 125 132 162 129 131 141 ese 6 
_—— thing and footwear... 1...+.2sceeceues 11950=100, 110 TAS T  ag 121 124 175 118 125 i623. “4 

chold goedies ic et egies foaus ot “/ mi 102 110 awe 119 126 133 134 137 149 oon if 
independent retailers : : 

Feb thing and footwear ois... es.sscsscoece * 95 94 iss 98 99 131 92 97 101 eos 2 

y ousehold gO0dMy cvies; -scnckvses<snae*s ; 109{ 120] ... 131{ 137] 149) 138} 152] 156] ... ay 

0} J ss STOCKS ' 

1} easic materials : B 

19} \Oal, distributed SP Fs i vas Gacc tne coer’ an 000 tons} 15,801 | 17,614 | 15,686 | 18,212 | 18,451 | 17,614} 16,215; 17,430} 17,275 | 15,686 ‘} 

él teel .... ss. ghee ee eines aie GRE wat % 817} 1112] ... 1,090} 1,100} 1112] 1,144] 1,051 WET a, +e 

114f* Copper (*), 0: udipeaae s aate eee pa cae « 131-9} 55-3}... 36-8} 50-41 65-3) 72-2] 68-5] 61-6 at 

794 UIPRUE . 1 ogee ahs Ota eka be nee ene ey i 211-8 66-8 nae 97-5 89-7 66-8 97-38 92-6 68-5 4g i 

80} PRIN § 9-255 ts 2s REAR OWT EM CRRA mi 189-7 110-6 éva 118-9; 115-4 110°6 97-1 102-8 103-0 ow 

f i jet 

Textiles : Av. value of 

id. Wholesale houses, total (¥)......4..sec0008 950= 100, 74 92 112 93 94 89 119 108 106 95 f 
te. \_arge retailers, clothing and footwear (4)... Ke 92 102}... nz) us 102 118 123 1235]. 
ths. ; d 

o- “— — en a 7 
() Great Britain. (#) Provisional estumate, (?} 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 toms a week. 





(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 19553, 
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British Commonwealth 





PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER " 

















Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages o eed : | SR mete . he Riek ee re fe se 
calsailig deomithe ; Australia Canada India | S. Alrica Canada Pakistar | Australia Canada | India |N. Zealand) S. Africa 
Rye ae ene 000 tons iz : million ma rs 
Sen ee. meenerenirs See ea ene ee eet ee Nea 
SPOS Scuvkcucuesavecugeun 973 | 805 | 2,562 1,526 | eee ee 363 2,168 | sic eis 478 
BOGE 5 uh wi daiwaeay caves 1,617 | 1,153 3,025 2,302 | 679 | 14-7 975 5,149 510 252 1,044 
SUES pidi uw etcdaksneewe 1,534 1,031 2,987 | 2,362 | 897 15-8 1,079 5,457 952 286 1112 
‘ i 
BOG, Fie os vn vw thea 1,720 966 | 2,885 | 2,367 1,044 20-9 1,282 5,675 629 330 1,252 
i RE ct baviac ae ke 1,759 749 | 2,966 2,466 1,218 ase 1,359 5,478 633 357 1,318 
ROG osnaxsceas 1,751 641 2,958 | 2,406 1,213 1,321 5,447 635 353 1,299 
September ......... 1,810 954 eae yal 2,432 AEG |: toe a 5,510 648 331 1.219 
etoher. 5 35. ccesews 1,732 1,037 sie oe 1,155 | ‘es ‘is 6,131 | na 320 1,252 
; i | | 








Copper Rubber oe | Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or ona: ae ae TS iz BSc an oe age ge eee an “5 Be [ Seay ee maa oa 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia! Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia) Canada | India | 5- Africa | Australia| Canada _ S. Africa 
‘000 tons 


















78 - 394) 1,013-4 


1938 0A. wanna 17-7| 17-7 4- 0 39 
ODS nics nchccdindcaoudale 16:0; 28-4 8- 9 538 | 994-1 
BOA sore oi S. ccee ei | 1: “7 a | 1,102-3 
Toone. Aneta 8 Soo 21-3 } 29-2 8- 5 | 
September ........... 18-4} 31-0 8- ‘6 | 
Onteliet a2 ig. cass tess 21-8} 29-9 T- 3 
OW ORNINEE 5 55 wee 20-9 | 28-8 9- 4-8 
a LISCCMIDOE TS vis s kcoees eco | eee ll- 4-6 











Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan 5. Africa 
Monthly averages or = ial paar ek tes aden Mean toes 
calendar months Imports | Exports | Imperts | Exports | Imports | Exports }| Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
es ime, CA. ae mn. C$ | mn. rupees mn. £NZ as. rupees mn. {SA 
8 as a eee 10-6; 1-8 56 | Te ic s 4:62; 476)... sae ri) 3t 
SMO nik Suvi eewane eee keke 87-5 | 55-7 336 363 551 | 482 23-02 19-98 178-3 167-4 34°91 | 28-05 
SOS cba oh cakes os eeeeeee 42-5 | 10-9 365 348 471 | 442 16-01; 19-60 112-6 125-8 36-45 | 27-93 
i | a 
BIO Tally so dss ss 70-3 | 52-4 541 329 537 | 467 26-3 15-5 117°0 93-7 40-3 23°8 
og: OE ons ve eae 67-1 | 44-1 335 327 455 452 21-7 | 9-7 96-0 57-6 37-7 22-0 
c. Seplemaber ss osc wes 70-3 | 55-0 325 337 485 498 24-8 19-2 79-2 74-6 34:7 23:4 
an. SOBRE ods. ceca 64-6 | 74-0 333 318 542 473 nes | 14-9 ove obs woe 
op SOVERRIOT i. onda bh 55-0 51-8 313 369 590 | + oo eee 
| | 


| 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 


































a Canada | _ India are |S. Africa ve Canada | India | ee | Pakistan | S. Africa |») sdesia 
| Bnd of-period: ma. US dollas |” 4948 = 100 eS 
SSSR cS civagthahewwn den yeds 281 220 485 | 41 | 259 69 | 35 | 72 1 
$985 ii ogasucsscaneecuses 1361 | 1,826] 1,765| 204 295 178 | 120 108; 134 136 
ONE 8. i Sacns can eek ones es 1,961 ore | wee 414 wwf nes ve | ee - 
| i 
5964, Augie 8. ci Vaseds oe 1,912 1,777 | 274 325 121 104 137 
» September .......0+.. as 1908] 1781| 240 347 } ae } 141 { 156 
” QUA Gs ence: we 1908} 1:71 209 aT... 121 136 
 INQVGQMREE 5 seid sks ae 1,930 1,762 180 373 i 121 136 
-y  OOOOMMIET 5 Sis. cin sees i 1,951 ae ee 414 ore po 


{*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 


June 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin-refer to metal uction, (*) General trade 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 
are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of year stated and 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks, Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


week ended February 5th there was an 
( surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
(168,176,000 compared with a surplus of 
r118 0 in the previous week and a surplus of 
100 in the corresponding period of last year. 
t the cumulative agcount to a surplus 
34.000 (compared with a surplus of 
1000 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “ below- 
t week reached £32,166,000, bringing the 
lative surplus to. £1,732,000 (compared 
it of £184,246,000 in 1953- 54). 













April 1, 





April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 1953 1954 fended | ended 

00 mate, to to es Feb. 
1954-55] Feb. 6, | Feb. 5, 5, 

1955 


1954 1955 1954 


| 

Ord. Revenue 
. 1800,000 ]1342,440 '1408 801 1116978) 142322 

132,000} 97,700; 98,700] 7,500; 9,100 
164,375] 138,600, 156,600} 3,700) 4,300 


55,000] 47,300 62,770} 1,100) 1,600 
. EPT.| 172,000] 166,900; 149,700} 3,000) 2,800 
ts Levy 60,000] 55,750} 68,750] 1,600) 1,000 | 
¢ ‘tribo-1'} 
‘ther > 1,000 1,070 1,030 







1 Rev. ./2384, 375 1849,760 |1946,351 133878) 161122 | 


- 


seam 1062, ‘500 901,481 949,858 18,874) 17,325 | 
Sean 719,000] 647,460! 652,103] 55,520) 45,765 | 














} } 


71,632 


s 77,000 76,819} 3,712) 7 
eipt) EF 3,300} 8,050 2,900) 3,750 | 
ences} 21,000] 13,550] 18,600} ... | ... | 
S ins.....| 24,000] 34,684] 22,828 55} 622 
\ ANeOUS ..... | 245,000 168,019} 112) 22,984} 


102 958 | 


Total ; of 4532,875 
Ord. Expenditure 





N Ire- 
yuer..| 51,000] 42,060} 42,110} 2, rosy 2,620 
Fund. 10,000 8,755 8,256 
rvices. 3859,739 916,163 |2932,320 48,0 i 199 | 
TOW. . .cveceream 4490,739 64, mee 87,027 
S ds 1 240) 1,190 | 
“Above-line” Surplus | + 
Deficit aces 49287 168176 | 
ne” Net Expendi- | 
00s rueueeen 12,775) 32,166 
i + 
Total Surplus or Deficit. .... 1,732 |136512 136010 


bis from: 


63,942 isan 36,25) 


rve Certificates. . 54,328 6 
Certificates ...... 15,050! 37,650 100; 2,300 
Bonds 65,212}— 604 49,046 


acest — 34,338 | 





./1781,500]1548,941 |1603,961}74 aden! 


| 570,000} 477,517] 461,462 1.284 7,208 | 








en - September the capital expenditure of the Post 
charged direc tly on the Exchequer (instead of 


nce “d from the Savings Funds) and is consequent! 
| in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total defici 
February 5th this item stood at £34,400,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 










Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 





Total 


Date 


Public Bank of| Debt 
Depts. |E ngland 





Tender | 


































Vv 
t. 







Floating | 


3,240-0 | 1362-5] 236-0 | | 4,638-5 
30..... | 5,440-0 | 1514-3 “8 | 5,229-0 
‘ 
6... 3,450-0 | 1,483-1 +3 | §,205-4 
13 3,470-0 | 1452-1 “0 5,195-1 
» 20..... | 3,480-0 | 1,548-1 8 5,319-8 
*w» 27..... | 3,480-0 | 1571-7 “2 | §,322-8 
Dec 4..... | 3,470-0| 1,613-4] 254-6 | 5,383-0 
» AL..... | 3450-0 | 1672-7 “4 3-8 | 5,382-8 
» 18..... | 3,440-0 | 1727-1 2 ° 5,429-3 
» 3. 3,420-0 | 1,823-5 “4 | 5,505-9 
1955 
an. : 8 3,400-0 | 1,771- 5,436- 
» 45..... | 3,350-01 1.71 5,330- 
» 22..... | 3,320-0 | 1.662- 5, 
o. Mirena | 1,642- 5 








Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the 
allotment rate showed its first decline 
since the sharp advance that began ih 
mid-November. The discount houses 


bills on offer by 2d. per cent, to £99 8s. 5d. 
per cent, and the average rate of discount 
fell by 1/64 per cent, to 21% per cent. The 
market’s allotment rose from 32 to 39 per 
cent despite the increase of £10.6 million 
in total applications. 


Money has been markedly shorter in 
Lombard Street in the past week, and 
demands for bills have abated somewhat. 
The range of dealing rates in two and 
three month bills narrowed after the 
Treasury bill tender. This week a 
moderate volume of business has been 
done in April maturities at 2s; per cent 
and, at moments of stringency, at 2} per 
cent. Overnight loans have been taken 
at rates up to 2} per cent. 


The price of gold at the London fixing 
reached a new record of 251s. 11d. on 
Thursday. The rise was principally in 
sympathy with the decline in sterling—to 
a low point of $2.78} on Wednesday and 
Thursday—but it also reflected nervous- 
ness about the international situation. 


The Bank return shows a further reflux 
of notes of £500,000. The post-Christmas 
decline in the active note circulation has 
thus lasted for two weeks more than in 
recent years, but the total reflux is still, 
at £99.4 million, smaller by £5.7 million 
than last year’s. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Discount rates % 


Bank rate (from % 
3%, 27/1/55) 3S Bank bills : 60 days 2h 
rates (max) 3months 2 
BME adds nace 


; 


Official Market Rates : Spot 
Rates ee a as gO a eee ees 
February 9 February 3 February 4 February 6 February 7 | February 8 Feb ruary 9 
| United States $...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-78§-2-784 |2-784,-2-784|2- "18 y| 2-78%-2-78} |2-78f,-2-78.%) 2-78}-2- 783 
| Canadian $ ...... se 2-T0h-2-T0} |2-704-2- 70% (2-704 -2-704| 2-70-2- 704 | 2:70-2- 70h |2-694$ ~2-70 dy 
French Fr. ....... 972-65-987-35 | 9758-9758 | 9764-9764 | 9763-917 9753-976, | 975§-975; | 976-9764 
| Swiss Fr. ...... 12-15 48-12-33 )12-24§-12- 24]|12-24}-12-249|12-244-12- 249 12- 244- 12-249 12-24$-12-243)12- 24§-12- $45 


| 


| United States $.... 0... 0c ccc eeuee 


Money Day-to-day. 
Treas. bilis 2months 24 


1 4 months 2h 
Discount houses . . ' 6months 2) 
| Fine trade bills: 
3months 3-3} 
4 months 3-3} 
6months 34-4} 


1}-2} 
Short periods. .... 13-2 





Smonths 2 





*Call money 


| 

: 
raised their bid for the £220 million of | 
| 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 
A Neen 
} 1954 1955 
Feb. 10 | Feb. 3 |. Feb. 16 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,543 


Notes in banking dept.... 3l- 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities .......... 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2- 


- 
wo 
~) 
on~ 
O~COL 
POnmew 


Banking Department : 


Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 16-0 -] “l 
[Treasury special account. . 4-7 ‘7 “7 
Bankers....3..... Seared 286 -8 -2 i+5 
SN ea rb eden > % aks taess | 65-0 “8 59 
MR cc cuea bee btha radhe } 372-5 8 “2 

Securities : 
Government .........se0- 315-6 6 ‘3 
Discounts and advances .. 18-3 “5 0 
CU <cisreneesekecursen 22-6 1 “7 
PE Biscuzedcsekaneaeat 356-5 *2 0 
| | Sashing department reserve. 4:5 “9 “4 
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* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,775 million to £1, 725 million 


on January 20, 1955. 
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* On Feb. 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 &s. 5d. secured 


| about 39 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
} allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
'amount of £230 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Belgian Fr. ...... 
Dutch Gid....... 
W. Ger. D-Mk. . 
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Norwegian Kr. ...} 19-85-20-15 





138-95-141-05 {139- 20-139- 25 139-25-139- 30 139-25-139- 30 139- 25-139- 30 

10-58$-10- 58} 10-589-10-59 |10-58§~-10- 583 10-58§-10-58%/10-58}-10-59 10-58}~10-59 
11-67 11-84 4} 11-76-11-764)11-764-11-763|11- 765-11 766 11-764-11- 764 11-76}-11-764 11-76§-11- 76§ 
79- 90-80-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79:90-80-00 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37h-14-59§ f14-514-14-519/14-51}-14-519/14-51}-14- 519 14-51g-14-519 14-51 
Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48} |19- 37{-19- 38h 19- 374-19- 384 19- 37§-19- 384 19-374-19- 384 19-37 


yc. pm- %c.dis| Ac. = Ee 








79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 


14-51} 14-51 


-19-38 19-37}-19-38 


0- 01f-20- 024 /20- 013-20 - 024/20-013-20- 023 20-012-20-02}|20- 01-20-02} 20-015-20- 013 


One Month Forward Rates 


Cet Bio. os cess ndctrnecess c. pm-—c. dis\§c. dis|§c. pm- te dis ibe. --ce. disi§c. pm- + dis|4c. ceo 
POE Gs 6k dine rsd dwewdeenet 1-3 dis - 3 dis | oor : ie dis ae on | vice 
NG er eng s dno cho ukae osiekes 1-}c. c Cc. —$e. : c. c ~ 
TC ha Spo need eecs ont neees a a die *& pm- Seals A a= ais % pm-»% dis! + a "dis *® pm- dis 
POMOC AS). os cede vaeckses ii ne 1-jc. pm ~jo. = 1-jc. pm 1-3c. pm 1~jc. pm 
, BOR | ROE ere ore tpt —}pf. pm fp. it ipt. pm 3-tpf. pm 1 apt. pra 
SOMO TER sav ic.s's o's ss abe aga idk . dis }-2}6 dis ra 6 dis 1-26 dis 1-26 dis 1- ; 
EU DN ig os 6 Caos soa casestueen 1-46 dis 46 dis 1-46 dis Par-—36 dis Par-36 dis 
Deer oreahees Teves .< oc. veksivseesk Par2d dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par—26 dis Par-26 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).........- 251/8 251/9 251/94 251/10 
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Have at you! 


ee ee ee ee Ge Gee ee ee Gee Gee eee Ge ee Se Ge Gee Ge ee Se ee ee ee Ge Ge Ge Ge Gee Gee Ge Gee Gee Gee Gee Gee ee Gee Gee Gee Ge ee ee ee ee Gee ee Gee ee ee me ee ee ee ee ee ese 


It would be over-dramatic to suggest that Insurance experts fling down the 
gloves to one another, and fight out duels to the death. But there are duels of other 
kinds. 

e Each Insurance Company is, in fact, the rival of all others. They are in con- 
stant competition—not only to obtain business, but to make the best use of the 
funds entrusted to them. That is as it should be—for competition fosters enterprise. 

The Insurance expert has the delicate task of investing your money—and in 
doing so he tempers enterprise with caution. Thus he maintains the world-wide 
reputation of British Insurance—the absolute certainty that the Contract will be 
fulfilled when the claim arises. 

The conclusion 1s clear. Insurance is being responsibly, resourcefully—yes, 


even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the forefront 





of their minds. 
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British Insurance Offices 


Issued by the British Insurance Assoc" 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 


National: Provincial. 


Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 























Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3lst, 1954 


IRE OO rl Tk CA OR 


Se over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current 
LIABILITIES 


en aaemeumenianmmemamiimeaimaianee 


















Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 


HEAD OFFICE : 
15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 | 


areca naan tt CC | 
en 








data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
pital paid up.. ves «9,479,416 saat | 
wervé Funds (Inctadiag ‘Share Premium Account which is freely available to all with present or 
{ ) . . ° ie 
er ee en aceias projected interests in the Dominion. 
abilities for Acceptances, Endorsements, E e- ; 
ments, ete, ae ‘ ee 34,439,712 You are invited to contact the London Office : 
£967,870,007 or the Head Office i 
ASSETS a4 
|| Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of BANK OF + 
England... £75,614,299 i 
Balances with, and Cheques i in course of collection on, ‘ 
other Banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland, NEW ZE,; L D ; 
and Cheques, Drafts, ete., in transit ... 50,934,283 t 
Money at call and short notice one eve ase 74,253,000 (Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) Bs 
3 Bills ee ee oan ats re wit ssaani es London Office: Head Office : : 
Inves ‘a aie 34 er = . eo 
Advances to Customers onl Other Accounts ‘ie 249,884,689 1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, ; 
I} 3 rade Investments 0. canna nese 5,458,750 E.CA. New Zealand. H 
}, Bank Premises ; . 6,348,915 Manager : A. R. Frethey General Manager : ‘ 
Liabilities of Customers for ‘Acceptances, E nderse- Assis. Manager : A. E. Abel R. D. Moore. 
ments, Engagements, ete. see ask eae 34,439,712 ; 
| “£967,870.007 Branches also in i 
| al 
iF i 


A Good 
Return for 











Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


your money .. 













DEPOSIT SHARE 


Society paying income tax - 
calculated half-yearly. No Sree ee 
expenses on investment or ‘ 

withdrawal, 


Write for particulars 
GRAYS BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
Established 1880 INSURANCE 


22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, eit he 
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i Db : i 
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ESSEX 


Branch Offices: 


* Linton Rd., Barking, Essex, and 
Gate, ee 
(Mr. C. O. Day) 


Assets : £2,000,000 
Reserves : £76,000 











North John St. {| Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL {LONDON 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


(AUSTRALIA'S CENTRAL BANK) 








COMMONWEALTH orWEAlry COMMONWEALTH 
TRADING BANK SAVINGS BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA OF AUSTRALIA 
(undertakes general (the largest Savings 

banking business) Bank in Australia 








SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


27/. 


per annum 





Each of these Banks was established by the Australian 
Parliament and is guaranteed by the Commonwealth 0; 








Australia 









= 







Combined Assets - £1,980,000,000 








All classes of Banking and Exchange business conducted 
Branches throughout Australia and territories 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 


Income Tax 
paid by the Society 







Equal to £4.10.10 per cent 
to investors subject to 
income tax at the standard rate 







HEAD OFFICE—SYDNEY 
Governor : H. C. Coombs 







Deputy-Governor : E. B. Richardson 












LONDON OFFICE—8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 
Manager : L. U. Rusden 


The current rate of interest on share 





accounts is 2}%, and on ordinary 


deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 














paid by the Society in each case. Sums 
up to a total holding of £5,000 are 


accepted for investment in Abbey 
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National. For further particulars apply 


for a copy of the Society’s Investment 
Booklet. 


Total Assets £213,461,000 









ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 











HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 





For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


| “*If it hadn’t been for him 
| there would have been nothing 
_to add to my pension - 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PROVIDES 
A FULL AND HAPPY RETIREMENT 







- 


| ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
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RREDIIKAS SEN (| 
a 
: or 44 
. Chuistania eank og iedilhasse 
Sf 
| i 
. Established 1848 A 
The oldest Joint Stock Bank of Norway at 
: a 
1 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN in 
Sa ca The problem of the executive cu 
or key worker who is unable to cu 
find the deposit to purchase a house Hy 
oa can be solved without cost to the Hi 
Up F 7 1ai% 
J ——EEE SS Company. uu 
THE The Guarantee House Purchase a 
y Plan of the Wesleyan & General i 
yy 1 
Assurance Society has been special- ii ‘ 
iy) BANKING CORPORATION ly designed to meet this problem, Hf 
y ¢ ; a . ws . + 
; The Liability of renee S Guked ‘a comet ss Snes prescribed and, in addition, provides for i 
4 in chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. cellation of the mo e in the 43 
: ae CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 > ’ i ; 
y RESERVE FUNDS STERLING vas se 6,000,000 event of the employee’s death. + 
y, sa RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... --- $20,000,000 de ; 
yj, | Information regarding this ca 
iy | HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG Z E . ay 
| Chairman; C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. plan will be given, in confidence, 
| Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER PLS a 
| London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 upon application to : he 
London Managers: S. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Sooitt. ; of 
BRANCHES : va 
jj BURMA INDIA MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES ; 44° 
= —— Bombay Johore Bahru Tloilo ceo 
i) V“EYLON Calcutta Kuala Lumpur Manila “7% 
© colombo Malacca ; Ns 
| CHINA INDO-CHINA Penang a ii 
Shan Saigon Singapore eee 
i DIAW AG y = 8 : =} 
[Ste oe See WESLEYAN & GENERAL 
u 0 ungei Patan : o£ 
EUROPE Osa ) “tf 
j “iors, i Assurance Society a 
' @ oO ma cP 
NTH, BORNEO 2 STEELHOUSE LANE : 
HONG KONG MAL ru own 
Hong Kong ete eee ait U.S.A. , BIRMINGHAM 4 
Mongkol — Tawau Ao tie 
* Not at present. operating. Established 1841 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken b ‘see ‘ 
aa << Specialists in House Purchase for 30 years 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


EVENTS SINCE DENATIONALISATION 


PROSPECTUS ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES ESSENTIAL FOR COMPETIT IVE STRENGTH 
MR A. G. STEWART ON MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was held on 
February 8th in the Merchants’ Hall, 30 
George Square, Glasgow. 


Mr A. G. Stewart (the chairman), who 
presided, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—When I addressed 
the stockholders in 1949 and again in 1950 
I referred fully to nationalisation, which was 
then impending. The vesting date was finally 
fixed for February 15, 1951, on which date 
all the shares and stock of the company 
became the property of The Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain. A final com- 
munication was sent subsequently to the 
former stockholders, accompanied by the 
accounts for the year 1950. 


As you know, and as is stated in the 
directors’ report, the ordinary shares of the 
company were offered back to the public 
on June 18, 1954. There are now over 
12,000 shareholders. 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to address 
you today, and I will try to give you a broad 
picture of what has happened in the com- 
pany, not only during the past financial year 
but also’ in the years when we were 
nationalised. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 

I would like first of all to explain two 
substantial changes in the capital structure of 
the company which have taken place since 
we were nationalised. 

At the request of The Iron and Steel 
Corporation, the three classes of preference 
stock then existing were converted into 
ordinary stock and the deferred stock con- 
sequently became ordinary stock. The 
debentures of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, 
and of its subsidiary, The Stanton Iron- 
works Company, Limited, were redeemed 
for cash. The issued capital of Stewarts and 
Lloyds thereupon consisted of £11,786,025 
ordinary stock. 


Immediately prior to denationalisation the 
capital was again re-organised as shown in 
detail in the accounts. The issued capital 
now consists of: 

10 million ordinary shares of £1 each, 
held by the public ; 

10 million 54 per cent preference shares 
of £1 each, half of which are redeemable. 
All these preference shares are held by 
The Iron and Steel Agency of. Great 
Britain ; 

and in addition, 

£10 million 4§ per cent unsecured loan 
stock, also held by The Tron and Steel 
Agency of Great Britain. 


There are also 10 million ordinary shares 
of £1 each atithorised, but not issued. 


It should be understood that the Agency 
put no new money into the company when 
we were denationalised nor did we receive 
anything other than short term leans from 
The Iron and Steel Corporation while we 
were nationalised. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


A further effort has been made to present 
the accounts to you in as simple a form as 
possible. As you will notice, the consolidated 
profit and loss account and the consolidated 
balance sheet, which are both presented in 
narrative form, show separately the figures 
for Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, and its 
subsidiaries ; the overseas subsidiaries ;- and 
the total group. Your directors felt that the 
creation or retention of subsidiary com- 
panies, especially in the United Kingdom, 
was largely a matter of management and that 
the accounts for the United Kingdom com- 
panies should be presented as if they were 
a single entity. You will also notice that 
all amounts in the accounts are to the nearest 
£1,000. After careful consideration your 
directors thought that this change, which 
obscures nothing of importance, would 
make the accounts easier to read and appre- 
ciate. 


In the offer for sale issued in June, 1954, 
the directors estimated that the consolidated 
trading profit for the year would be in the 
neighbourhood of £10 million. This esti- 
mate was based on the gross group profit 
after deducting outside shareholders’ interests 
and overseas taxation. The group profit of 
£12,180,000 as shown in the accounts, af 
adjusted on a similar basis, would become 
£11,497,000. The excess of this figure over 
the £10 million envisaged in the offer for 
sale is due mainly to export prices having 
remained more stable than was anticipated 
and to there having been an improvement in 
general trade in the second half of the 
financial year. 


It is widely recognised nowadays that an 
adequate amount must be charged against 
profits for depreciation. The consistent rise 
in prices since the war. means that deprecia- 
tion based on original cost will not provide 
anything like replacement values. This year 
a figure of depreciation was calculated to take 
account approximately of the increase in 
general prices since the UK assets were 
acquired or installed. The £2 million allo- 
cated to obsolescence covers the difference 
between the depreciation charged and the 
greater figure thus calculated, and also pro- 
vides a margin for the reduction in taxation 
due to investment allowances. ~ 


The accounts have been annofated and 
there seems nothing else which requires 
special comment, 


The statement which accompanies the 
accounts shows the outputs for 1954 with 
comparative figures for the years back to 1946 
and also for the year 1938. I think you will 
agree that these figures are satisfactory, 
although the output of steel tubes measured 
in tons for the 52 weeks ended October 2, 
1954, was some 60,000 tons less than for 
the previous 53 weeks, due to a reduced 
demand during the early part of the year. 
Stanton’s output of spun iron pipes and cast- 
ings was, on the other hand, slightly increased 
as compared with the previous period and 
constituted a record production for that 
company. 





INTERIM DIVIDEND 


As indicated in the offer for sale, it is the 
intention of the directors, provided pr jit; 
permit, to pay interim dividends in future. 
The present intention is to pay an interim 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
less tax, on account of the current year. The 
actual decision will be taken early in June 
and payment will be made in July. I wouid 
ask shareholders to appreciate that our profits 
are subject to a wide variety of chaning 
conditions which are difficult to predict, and 


it is not possible to draw any firm conclusion 
as to the final dividend when the interim is 
announced. In our industry it is necessiry, 


as you must realise from reading the accounts 
to pursue a conservative financial policy 
is only by so doing that we can preserve ou 
competitive strength and play our proper 
part in the national effort. 

Whilst today there may be a general 
tendency for dividends to be increased, and 
whilst it is understandable that shareholders 
may expect to receive increased dividends, a 
responsible board must always regard them- 
selves not only as managers of the com- 
pany’s affairs but also to some exten! as 
trustees of the shareholders’ invested funds. 


In addition, they must always be mindful 


y 
I 


? 
. 
r 


to ensure, so far as they can, continuity and 
security of employment for their employees, 
and to satisfy the needs and interests of their 
consumers. 

Nevertheless, and subject to these general 


but important considerations, the board must 
always consider carefully what is the share- 
holders’ fair reward, 


IRON AND STEEL BOARD 


You will all know that under the Iron and 
Steel Act, 1953, the Iron and Stee! Board 
was appointed. This board has the duty 
of exercising-a general supervision over the 
iron and steel industry with a view to promot- 
ing the efficient, economic and adequate 
supply under competitive conditions of iron 
and steel products, and a particular luty, 
among others, to review the capacity 0: tlc 
industry from time to time so as to censure 
that the overall developments carried ov! DY 
the companies in the industry are in line with 
future possible demands. 


We welcomed the appointment of ‘his 
board and believe that it will provide a «rcat 
service both to the industry and to the 
country as a whole, 


DEVELOPMENT 


By the end of the 1954 we had spent 
since the war some . on poset 
isation, development extension of ow 
works in this country. All this has Seca 
done without recourse to ent borrow- 
i i the company 4s, 
extent of just over 
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nt in the offer for sale that to complete the 

«hemes now envisaged temporary borrow- 
. should not exceed £10 million and that 
. money will be available to the extent 
iired, 


would like to refer to some of the major 
clopments which have taken place in the 
ied Kingdom since 1951. 


Ve are in the process of installing at 
esdale works.a second rotary forge tube 
orimarily for the production of pipe for 
il companies. The steelmaking plant has 

rebuilt and a further open hearth 

e is in course of construction to make 
- steelworks fully capable of meeting the 
rements of the two tube mills. 


Tolicross we have built a new stecl 
dry which will replace the Sun Foundry 
oatbridge. The latter is now out of 

ncapable of further expansion and can 
longer supply our own requirements of 

rolls, and other castings. 


: Bilston a new high top pressure blast 
e has recently come into production 
will provide the additional pig iron 
red for our increasé in steelmaking 
ty. 

Corby we have installed a new mill for 
4 producing seamless tubes, which is now in 
H luction. We have increased the capacity 
r continuous weld mills which produce 
he main screwed and socketed tubes. 
ere are now also two modern electric weld 
mills in operation at Corby for the 
y of high-grade tubes in the lower range 
zes. The Corby steelworks capacity has 
increased to supply the additional steel 

juired by these developments. 


The new tube plants will to some extent 
ice existing mills which have become out 
{ date. 


We are satisfied that these changes must 
« made. It will be our endeavour to carry 
them out with the least possible hardshi 
'o our men, and alternative employment will 
be offered to the fullest possible extent. 


Plant installed for the production of weld- 
ng fittings, primarily for the oil industry, 
has been extended and our capacity for pro- 
ducing mamipulated pipework for high pres- 
sure steam and oil installations has been 
approximately doubled. 


Through our subsidiary, Tubewrights, 
limited, we have continued the development 
of the fabrication of tubes into structures 
ind other products. A new works to deal 
with this class of busines has been built near 
Liverpool. 


Stanton have carried out ¢éxtensive 
modernisation to their blast furnaces and 
have built additional coke ovens. Many of 
the foundries have been re-equipped. As a 
result there has been a substantial increase 
in their iron-making and~ pipe-making 
capacity. 

1 would now like to refer to some of our 
activities abroad. 

In India, in conjunction with The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company Limited, a con- 
\inuous weld tubemaking plant of the type 
operated by us at Corby is being erected 
at Jamshedpur. This plant will be owned 
and operated by The Indian Tube-Company 
1953) Limited, in which Stewarts and 
Lloyds have a 40 per cent interest and Tata 
the remaining 60 per cent. ‘This plant is 
expected to come into operation towards 
the end of 1955, 


The Indian Tube Company has also de- 
cided to add an electric weld tube plant for 
the. manufacture of boiler tubes and other 
high grade categories. We are confident that 
formal appfoval from the Government of 
India to erect this plant will shortly be ob- 
tamed. Arrangements have been made to 
commence cons! 1 and the scheme 
should be completed early in 1957. We shall 







continue to export to India categories of 
tubing not made by the Indian Tube Com- 
pany. 


In Australia we have a 44 per cent interest 
in Tubemakers of Australia, Limited. This 
company has continuously extended its capa- 
city and now manufactures, in its various 
works, almost every type of steel tube re- 
quired in Australia. In addition it has a large 
warehousing and merchanting business. Its 
progress has been remarkable in meeting the 
requirements of this fast expanding country. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of New Zealand, 
Limited, was merged with two other New 
Zealand companies to form the Steel and 
Tube Company of New Zealand, Limited, in 
which Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, ob- 
tained a 60 per cent interest. The new com- 
pany is concerned in merchanting tubes, 
steel and certain other products. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of South Africa, 
Limited, has continued its manifold and 
successful activities in that country. 


Subsidiary companies have been formed 
in Canada by both Stewarts and Lloyds and 
Stanton, each of which carries on a consider- 
able export business there. The formation 
of these Canadian companies will introduce 
better customer service. The desirability of 
extending our activities in Canada further is 
being carefully considered. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of Ireland, Limited, 
has been formed and a warehouse and finish- 
ing plant is being installed to provide a better 
service in Eire. 


TRADING PROSPECTS 


_ No doubt you will expect me to give some 
indication of our trading prospects for the 
current year, 


It is satisfactory to be able to report that 
the improvement in general trade which took 
place in the second half of the last financial 
year has been fully maintained. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the home market where 
demand for our main categories of tubes is 
high at the present time. 


With regard to export trade, I should point 
out that we are largely dependent on the 
requirements of the oil companies, which now 
account for the greater part of our exports, 
the figure for last year showing that of our 
total tube sales approximately 23 per cent 
were exported to oil companies and 20 per 
cent to other customers abroad. 


With regard to other classes of export busi- 
ness, demand continues at the high levels 
reached in the latter part of last year. 
Although competition is becoming keen, the 
general level of prices has been maintained. 


So far as Stanton is concerned, whilst there 
has been some slackening in the amount of 
new business at home for spun iron pipes 
compared with the unduly heavy demand of 
recent years, it is cues that production 
will continue at a high level during the cur- 
rent financial year. Export business has been 
maintained and the prospects are good. 


Overall, therefore, I can say that if demand 
remains at the present level, and I have no 
reason to think that it will not, this year’s 
turnover will exceed that of last year. 


So far as the future in more general terms 
is concerned, there are, of course, many fac- 
tors quite outside our control which may 
affect us. Whilst we do control very largely 
our own iron and steel supplies, we are 
dependent on others for many of our impor- 
tant raw materials, including coal. ‘These 
and also freight charges are very important 
items in our cost. 


« Nevertheless, within these considerations, 
we feel that we are well equipped from the 
point of view of plant, experience and morale 
to take our share in what the future may 
offer. 


581 
THE BOARD 


As you wik see from the directors’ report, 
certain changes have taken place in the com- 
position of the board. Mr McLay resigned 
from the board after many years of great 
service to the company ; he played a large 
part in much of the development which we 
have undertaken, and he rendered outstand- 
ing services to the country during the last 
war. \ 


Mr Bell, Mr Saunders and Mr Alexander 
were elected to the board during last year. 
They are all men holding high executive posts 
who have served the company well for many 
years, and I know that their appointment to 
the board will add to our strength. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


Our relations with all our employees con- 
tinue to be good, and we acknowledge the 
help which we receive from the trade unions. 


We have advanced still further in the field 
of training and education, and I believe that 
in this respect we are in the forefront of 
industry. All our schemes are, of course, 
in addition to the facilities provided by the 
State and we believe that both the company 
and the employees who use them will reap 
great benefit. I should say, however, that it 
may take some years before the results are 
fully shown, and we must take pains to ensure 
that all who accept the opportunity of such 
training realise their own responsibilities. In 
the long run it is up to the individual to 
make use of his chances and to prove himself. 


With all these aids, however, we could not 
hope to advance as we do without the splen- 
did spirit of service and sense of duty shown 
by so many. 

It gives me pleasure and satisfaction to 
acknowledge these great services and on your 
behalf, ladies and gentlemen, to thank all our 
employees most sincerely. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend recommendations were 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Sir Walter Benton 
Jones, Mr J. R. Menzies-Wilson, Mr W. C. 
Bell, Mr E. G. Saunders and Mr J. N. B. 
Alexander were re-elected. 


The remuneration of the auditors (Messrs 
Cooper Brothers and Company) having been 
approved, the proceedings terminated. 


At the extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, a special resolution was passed 
making a minor adjustment to the articles of 
association. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and _ twenty-fourth 
annual general meeting of Martins Bank 
Limited was held yesterday at the head office, 
Liverpool. Mr T. H. Naylor, a deputy chair- 
man, presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and 
auditors’ report were read. 

The report and accounts for 1954 were 
adopted. 

Resolutions were passed re-clecting the 
retiring directors and fixing the auditors’ 
remuneration. 


At the succeeding extraordinary . general 
meeting, a special resolution adopting néw 
Articles of Association was passed. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to Mr Naylor for presiding. 

The chief. general manager, Mr C.- J. 
Verity, JP, rephed to the tribute to the staff. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


FINANCE FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


SIR CYRIL 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Decca Record Company, Limited, 
was held on February 8th, in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, QC, MC (the chair- 
man), who presided, said: The balance from 
the consolidated trading account which 
amounts to £1,701,206 shows an increase over 
that of the previous year of £379,274. I feel 
sure you will regard this result as extremely 
satisfactory. This is our twenty-fifth annual 
meeting and the excellent results achieved 
can. fairly be ascribed to the combined 
efforts of all concerned during the year 
under review, based on the foundations 
established during a quarter of a century of 
perseverance. The net profit for the year of 
£415,908 shows an increase of £27,014 over 
the previous year. We are recommending a 
final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
ls. 8d. per share, less tax, making a total for 
the year of 2s. 3d. per share, less tax, com- 
pared with Is, 9d. per share for the previous 
year. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


In order to provide finance for various 
capital commitments made necessary 
through the increase in the company’s scale 
of operations and to provide additional work- 
ing capital, we are making an issue to the 
ordinary shareholders of one share for every 
four held at 15s. per share. We also offered 
the unissued balance of £250,000 4} per cent 
notes to noteholders and shareholders at 
984 per cent. This latter issue was well 
supported, applications totalling over 
£1,700,000. It is also proposed to capitalise 
£350,201 4s. of the share premium account 
resulting from the new issue of ordinary 
shares and distribute one “A” ordinary 
share free in respect of each two existing 
ordinary shares. The amounts raised from 
these two issues will be allocated approxi- 
mately as to £130,000 for works in connec- 
tion with the gramophone record factory, 
£170,000 in respect of Decca Navigator 
operations and £100,000 for the purchase of 
machine tools, alteration and extension of 
buildings to accommodate increased produc- 
tion for Decca Navigator and Radar princi- 
pally for government work, the balance 
being available for additional working 
capital. 

Revenue and capital reserves totalling 
£1,246,891 are very nearly equal to the total 
issued capital of the company. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


At the last annual general meeting I was 
able to give you an extensive review of the 
progress of the business for the year to 
March 31st last. The increase in profits has 
been achieved as the result of much greater 
activity in the record business and a sub- 
stantial improvement in the Decca Naviga- 
tor operations. The system has proved a 
great technical achievement for many years 
past and everyone concerned will feel grati- 
fied that past efforts are now being repaid. 


At the end of March, 1954, your company 
purchased the share capital of Reid and 
Sigrist Limited, Leicester, who are well 
known as manufacturers of specialised air- 
craft instruments, high precision cameras 
and gyros, the latter being particularly inter- 
esting in view of the future for projected 
missiles. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Our record business has shown a substan- 
tial increase to date over the same period of 


F. ENTWISTLE ON THE SOLID 


the previous year, both in the home and 
overseas markets and we have reason to 
believe that the production from our plants 
in this country has been greater than that 
of any other company or group of com- 
panies. 


“RECORD” PROGRESS IN USA 


Despite the fact that import restrictions in 
many of the major overseas markets necessi- 
tated local production, our exports are fully 
maintained representing over 50 per cent of 
exports of those of the whole industry. Sales 
of our American subsidiary, London Records 
Inc., have forged ahead during the current 
year, and those of our Canadian subsidiary 
have been maintained despite some slackening 
in the general level of trade in that country. 
Our exports to the USA subsidiary in the 
month of January, 1955, were the largest of 
any single month. 


We have a fine range of television and 
radiogramophone models, the demand for 
which has exceeded our capacity to supply. 
We have been handicapped through delays 
in rebuilding and extending the factory but 
with the recent completion of this work we 
look forward to a considerable increase in our 
production facilities. 


THE NAVIGATOR FOR SWEDEN 


The Decca Navigator business has made 
striking progress during the current year. 
The flow of contracts for new hirings and the 
sale of equipment have been fully maintained 
and the number of fittings and contracts now 
covers equipment for more than 2,600 ships 
and aircraft. 


The Royal Swedish Navy is announcing 
today its decision to place a contract for the 
construction of a permanent navigational 
chain of Decca transmitting stations in the 
area of Stockholm. This will provide a link 
with the Danish chain and will extend the 
Decca coverage from South Sweden well into 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and the new facilities 
provided will be valuable on the important 
shipping and air routes in these areas. A 
chain is being installed in the South of France 
which will extend the Decca system to the 
Mediterranean area. During the year we 
have received contracts for eleven special 
purpose chains, which are now in course of 
manufacture and will be used for hydro- 
graphic and aerial survey, oil exploration, and 
other special projects in various parts of the 
world. 


BEA Viscounts continue to get good service 
from the Decca Navigator, the flight log in 
many cases proving invaluable. Many 
experienced pilots have expressed the opinion 
that Decca can make a bigger contribution 
to the safety and reliability of air travel than 
any other known navigational aid. We have 
discovered a new technique which may well 
prove to be one of the most important 
advances during the last ten years in the 
science of electronic aids to navigation. 


IMMENSE POTENTIALITIES IN USA 


Perhaps the most significant commercial 
development during the current year has been 
the signing of a contract with the Bendix 


Aviation Corporation of Detroit, Michigan. 


Under this contract the American company 
has been granted a licence to manufacture 
and sell Decca navigational equipment in the 
USA. The initial interest of the Corporation 
was in the field of helicopter navigation for 





PROGRESS 


which Decca is recognised as providing the 
best solution. Apart from this application, 
however, the co-operation with Bendix opens 
up immense potentialities in the USA 


More recently a company has been formed 
in Italy, jointly with French and Italian 
interests, with the object of actively develop- 
ing the system in that country, and particu- 
larly furthering plans for the erection of an 
Italian transmitting chain. 


From these remarks you will realise thar 
the progress of this section of your company’ 
business has been of quite an outstandin 
nature, 


RADAR 


With the considerable expansion that has 
taken place during the current year in Decca 
radar activities, orders for*marine radar have 
increased substantially and now amount to 
equipment for over 3,700 ships operated by 
over $70 different ship owners, governments 
or authorities throughout the world. Since 
the last annual meeting 170 further ship 
owners have adopted the Decca radar, an 
indication of the confidence placed in our 
equipment by the shipping world. 


The Decca Airfield Control Radar has 
found wide acceptance, sets having been 
ordered for the Royal Air Force, the 
South African, Royal Swedish and 
French Air Forces, the Royal Australian 
Navy, by civil airport and _ other 
authorities, and by leading aircraft manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom and 
overseas. The introduction of the “Q” band 
millimetric radar marks a big advance in 
radar techniques and we are the only com- 
pany in the world offering this type of equip- 
ment on a commercial production basis. An 
order has been received from the Minister 
of Civil Aviation for this equipment to be 
installed on the new control tower at London 
Airport to assist in the control of surface 
movement on the airfield. The installation 
should be completed within the next two 
months. 


Your company has taken the lead in the 
development of radar equipment for storm 
detection and installations have already been 
made in Entebbe, Calcutta and Khartoum. 
New techniques have also been developed 
for the use of radar in industries and govern- 
ment departments concerned with air pollu- 
tion, hydro-electric schemes, and general 
long-range weather forecasting. 


From these remarks you will appreciate 
that a large amount of effort has been given 
to our own research and development the 
benefits of which will be progressively felt 
in the future. Exports have been maintained 
at a high level accounting for almost (wo- 
thirds of our commercial radar turnovet 
during the current year. 


A large proportion of the comp2nys 
research and development capacity is engaged 
in work of a most advanced character 25 4 
result of contracts received from government 
departments, and large orders are in hand 
for production of equipment of this nature. 


From the above you will appreciate ‘hat 
we have continued to retain our position 
amongst the leaders in the electronic field 


Turnover for the year to date shows 
substantial increase over that of the same 
period in the previous year. We are assured . 
another very successful year’s trading and !oo 
forward to the future with every confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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EF W. WOOLWORTH & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 


F. W. Woolworth & Company, Limited, 


held on March 4th in London. 


following are extracts from the state- 
by the chairman, Mr S. V. Swash, 


one lated with the report and accounts for 


veal 1954: 
| am pleased to present the report of the 


directors and the accounts for 1954. The 


foures show that it was a good trading year 
and marked a fresh record in the history of 
r company. 


REVENUE RESERVES 


Ir will be noted that the sum of £3,500,000 
h we have been carrying as development 
e has been transferred to general 
e, and this with the proposed appro- 
tion of £2 million brings the general 
e to £5,500,000 and marks a satisfactory 
in rebuilding -the reserves after the 
capitalisation. 


rhe system of licence application before 
undertaking of building work ended 
during the past year, so from now on altera- 
ti improvements and rebuilding of 
premises will not be subject to this control 
limitation, but to the ordinary commercial 
limitations of desirability and availability of 
funds, men and materials. For these reasons 
your board decided to merge the development 
reserve into the general reserve. 


There is a programme of alterations and 
extensions and building work of all kinds 
which has had to be deferred and which, 
together with such new sites as become avail- 

vie for stores, will keep the company’s con- 
struction department very busy indeed for 
the next few years. It is the directors’ inten- 
tion to press this work forWard vigorously, 
so as to make as many stores as possible 
modern and ideal for the convenience of our 
customers and staff. 


DivIDEND.—The proposed final dividend 
on ordinary stock is ls. 10d. per unit com- 
ired with 2s. last year, but is of course 
yable on the capital as increased last Octo- 
r. I have had many letters from share- 
olders suggesting that they should use the 
res for their own purchases as much as 
ssible, and have no doubt that where 
acticable they do so, 
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TRADING PROFIT 


"he trading profit showed a very good 
expansion and marked a further satisfactory 
growth of turnover and a strengthening of 

i¢ popularity of the company’s stores. The 

( year was the first one since before the 

r when it was not possible to detect signifi- 

' gaps in the availability of merchandise 
mn one department or another, and at the 
present time it is fair to state that British 
manutacturers have reached a stage of pro- 

ion in the range of goods offered by your 

mpany where current needs can be met 
onably and promptly. After long years 
1 the wilderness, the consumer is coming 
> his own. This is at once a satisfactory 
‘te of affairs and a challenge to retail trade 


4 | commented last year that my estimate was 
‘hat a reduction of about one halfpenny in 
‘he selling price of every single item of 
merchandise we sold would about wipe out 
‘he trading profit, and your board is pursuing 
“igorously the well-tried policy of endeavour- 
ing to ensure rapid turnover by large volume 
of sales at small monetary profit margins. 


A big production of goods for the home . 


market provides the base from which manu- 
facturers can sally forth to try to win export 
trade, and your company is always trying 1o 
find ways and means to satisfy customers’ 
needs, so that ever bigger demands can be 
made on the manufacturers. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


_Retail cash business is competing with the 
hire-purchase business for the consumers’ 
spending money, and the lifting of the restric- 
tions on hire-purchase trading undoubtedly 
made its impact on the weekly wage packet. 
This 1s all to the good and the availability 
of desirable merchandise in adequate quanti- 
ties should encourage hard work to earn 
more to improve the standard of living. In 
conjunction with lower taxation, it should 
provide the incentive which is so neces- 
sary at all levels t induce people to put 
their best foot forward and increase produc- 
tivity to the great benefit of their country 
and themselves. 


Your company’s manufacturers and sup- 
pliers have again been most helpful and co- 
operative in turning out goods to keep the 
stores well stocked. .One of the most 
pleasant features of our operation is this 
close co-operation of the buyers with their 
manufacturers and it is a very essential 
element in the successful conduct of this 
business. 


The variety, value and usefulness of the 
lines sold in the stores must be constantly 
improved to satisfy the exacting needs of 
the customer of 1955, and we can undoub- 
tedly sell vast amounts of goods that 
measure up to the required standards. 


I will just give one example which may be 
interesting—extruded brass curtain rail that 
in conjunction with roller runners is so 
extensively used in the homes of the people 
for hanging curtains. We sold over the 
counters of the stores enough mileage of this 
rail to extend a peaceful curtain from Lon- 
don to Berlin and back again. 


This interesting work is never finished— 
this work of improving old lines and 
developing new ones ; and both the manufac- 
turer and the retailer have their full part 
to play. 


EXPENSES 


Expenses under many headings took big 
rises during 1954 in comparison with the 
previous year. Salaries, rates, rents as leases 
run out, repairs, lighting and wrapping all 
showed sharp increases, and it was essential 
to strive for, and attain much higher sales, 
in order to achieve the results set out in the 
report. 

It does not appear to your directors that 
expenses have yet reached their peak and 
their stabilisation will depend on the general 
monetary and economic trends in_ the 
country’s trade. 

Finally, the present full employment situa- 
tion and the apparently good economic 
prospects for this country in the immediate 
future, should provide conditions in which 
your company can endeavour to maintain 
and improve its position with quite good 
prospects of success. Your stores play an 
important and intimate part in the shopping 
lives of the community in nearly every town 
in the United Kingdom, and your board will 
use every endeavour to improve the service 
that is rendered to the public by good shop- 
keeping. 
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THE WEYBURN 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RISING COSTS AFFECT PROFITS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 5th at 
Elstead, Mr Hamilton Gordon, chairman and 
managing director, presiding The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement 
for the year to October 31, 1954. The profit 
is £173,199, a decrease of £8,296. Taxation 
absorbs £97,670, leaving £75,529. available 
for distribution as compared with £56,094 
in 1953. The reason for the fall in profit 
is mainly an increase in costs. I would refer 
particularly to a wage increase granted to 
employees in April, 1954. Since we did not 
raise our prices then, the extra cost has had 
to be borne out of the year’s revenue. 


We have kept up the output of most of our 
products. We have also broadened the field 
of our customers. 


As regards 1955, it may be that there will 
be a further decline in the trading profit. It 
seems possible that the tendency for the costs 
of materials‘and services to rise will continue. 
We shall not make any general price increase, 
however, unless there is a steep rise in costs, 
and therefore while we hope to maintain our 
sales at approximately the same value as this 
year, we may suffer a drop in profit margins. 


It has been decided to propose the capitati- 
sation of a further £45,000 of general reserve, 
and the distribution of three new ordinary 
shares for every seven held. Having regard 
to the higher net profit available, the direc- 
tors have decided to recommend a dividend 
on the increased capital of 25 per cent. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals were approved. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
AND AGENCY COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


RECORD PROFIT 


The seventy-ninth annual generul meeting 
of this company was held on February 8th in 
London, The Right Honourable Lord Glen- 
conner, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review for the year ended September 30, 
1954: 

The 1953-54 wool selling season was a most 
successful one. The future outlook is 
healthy, particularly for crossbred wool which 
forms the bulk of the New Zealand clip. 


For the first time since 1939, New Zealand’s 
meat trade: is being handled by private 
traders. 


New Zealand continues prosperous, due 
in large measure to the successful disposal of 
her primary products to overseas markets. 
It must, however, be remembered that it is 
the United Kingdom which continues to 
absorb the bulk of New Zealand’s exportable 
surplus, and it follows that the prices she 
receives for her produce must be largely 
determined by the state of the United King- 
dom’s economy. United Kingdom prosperity 
is bound up with the general level of world 
trade, over which no one country can exercise 
more than a partial influence. 


‘ Our gross profit of £533,767 shows an 
increase of £118,806 compared with last year 
and is the highest ever achieved by the com- 
pany. The net profit of £142,230 compares 
with £107,682 last year. Your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 8} per cent, 
making 12 per cent free of tax for the year. 


The report was adopted. 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


ENCOURAGING PICTURE OF ECONOMIC BUOYANCY 


SIR HAROLD E. YARROW’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of the Clydesdale & North 
of Scotland Bank Limited- was held on 
February 9th in Glasgow. Sir Harold E. 
Yarrow, Bt, CBE, LLD, chairman of the 
bank, presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The annual report and balance sheet are 
already in your hands, and you will see that 
the figures disclosed constitute fresh records 
in the history of the bank. Since last year, 
the balance sheet total has risen by some 
£166 million, and at £217,801,984 has 
reached its highest level to date. This grati- 
fying expansion is largely accounted for by 
a substantial increase of over £13 million in 
current, deposit and other accounts. Our 
note circulation continued to follow the 
general upward trend of postwar years, and 
at {21,675,443 shows an advance of 
£1,455,719. A further rise of almost £2 
million in the total of acceptances, confirmed 
credits and engagements on account of cus- 
tomers which now stands at £10,070,352 is 
evidence of the bank’s continued support of 
the country’s overseas trade, and of the 
increasing use made of the specialised ser- 
vices rendered by our overseas branches. 

Turning to the assets side, you will observe 
that in the disposition of the additional 
resources available, we have maintained a 
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highly satisfactory level of liquidity. Cash, 
balances with other banks, and money at cali 
and short notice in London amount to 
£67,154,033 and represent over 33 per cent 
of our liabilities to the public in respect of 
deposits and notes in circulation. 


The bank continues to play its part in pro- 
viding the working capital required by Scot- 
tish industry and agriculture, commerce and 
trade, and the greater activity which has pre- 
vailed in the economy during the past year 
is reflected in our advances to customers, 
which increased by £4.8 million to a total 
of £46,970,555. Our profit for the year at 
£476,134, is £46,639 higher than in 1953, 
largely as a result of the greater resources at 
our disposal and the wider scope for their 
employment in the more active industrial 
conditions prevailing. After making various 
allocations, the directors have decided to re- 
commend payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent actual, less income tax, for 
the half year ended December 31st, making 
18 per cent for the year, an increase of 2 per 
cent. There remains a balance of £201,232 
to be carried forward to 1955 with £199,257 
brought in from the previous year. 


STAFF TRAINING 


A series of managers’ conferences is being 
held, each attended by twelve managers who 





DIRECTORS 


Sir Andrew S. Macharg 


John S. Allan, D.L. Deputy Chairmen. 


Andrew Mitchell.” 


are afforded an 


service. 


FRUITS OF INVESTMENT 


Business activity in Scotland was niin. 
tained at a high level in 1954 and 
industries achieved further increases in 
output and productivity as postwa: vital 
investment schemes yielded more 
expected benefits. 


All the achievements in 1954 ha 
made possible largely by the invesin if 
substantial sums in Scottish industry » thin 
recent years. Over a wide ficld nev 
expenditure has been undertaken with 2 
to reducing the cost and indice | the range 


of production. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The conditions which I have outlined, and 


which are obtaining over the British economy 
as a whole, present an encouraging picture 
Industrial production has reached a new peak, 
employment is high, and in the field 

seas trade a record in exports has been set 


up as regards both value and volume. Agiinst 
this background of gerieral economic buoy- 
ancy several major problems stand ou! in 
bold relief, and the success attending ther 
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Advances to Customers and other Accounes 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances and 


Engagements .......... 


FARO ee een eens ewe hb eeeee 


Bank Premises and Other Properties......... 
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opportunity of disc.) 
with che head ellie officials questions --lar 
to their work in the branches  [, 
Genie we undertook a further develo. »- 
of our staff training scheme wh: 
inaugurated a junior training school ip |.-,4 
office, It is frequently said that the ban). ar2 
now finding it difficult to attract the 
type of youth into their service. 
to say this is not our experience and i: 
districts we have at present a waiti: 
a fact which would appear to indi hat 
service in the bank is not without i: ; 
tions. We are well satisfied with the 
and keenness of young entrants 


The Rt. Hon Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, D.S.O., M.C., LL.D., I 


1954 


23,603,908 
26,375,125 
17,175,000 

04,158 
92,052,276 
46,970,555 


10,070,352 
1,350,610 


lasgow. 
30 Lombard Street, E.c.3. 
5 Castle Street, Aberdeen. 
a kai aera 29 George Street, Edinburgh. 
was a “aa ais 91 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
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solu will be an important factor in deter- 
‘i longer-term prospects for pros- 
ie Our balance-of-payments position 
. been improved, but it is far from 
ugh tq permit the necessary re- 
f our reserves and the fulfilling of 
‘ment obligations in undeveloped 
e world. The strengthening of our 
ust, moreover, be achieved in con- 

* increasing competition, conditions 
uyers naturally insist on guaranteed 
tes and fixed prices. Fortunately, 
ed flow of materials has brought 
rtening Of delivery dates in many 
and further improvement is in 
But the problem of price remains, 
has become once more the major 
the successful conduct of overseas 


ee 


Happily, the indications are that indus- 
trialists and the more responsible element in 
the trade unions are becoming increasingly 
aware of the realities of the situation and of 
the need, in the more flexible conditions now 
prevailing, for a stronger revival of enterprise 
in the national interest. 


It needs to be emphasised that frequent 
demands for increases in wages render the 
achievement of fixed prices still more diffi- 
cult and they do not add to the real value 
of the wages packet unless accompanied by 
greater output. The wise course is, without 
question, that of increasing earnings through 
higher production, a course which can contri- 
bute significantly to the stability so essential 
to a continuous flow of new business. 


Conditions can, of course, be powerfully 


THE LANCASHIRE STEEL 
CORPORATION 


PROSPECTUS ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


SIR JOHN JAMES ON BOARD’S DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


wenty-fifth annual general meeting 
|_ancashire Steel Corporation Limited 
{ on February 8th in Warrington. 


in James (chairman and managing 
r), who presided, said: 

men,—This is the first occasion since 
that I have had the pleasure of giving 
v of the past year’s operations and 
s on trade in general and in relation 
‘eel industry in particular to members 
holding shares in the company. As 
ow, in 1951 the company was nation- 
inder the provisions of the Iron and 
Stee! Act, 1949, and since that date until 
January, 1954, operated under the control of 
iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
or its successor, the- Iron and Steel 
g and Realisation Agency. In 
1954, however, the latter body 
the total capital of the company’s 
ence and ordinary shares for sale to 
blic, and accordingly it gives me great 
» to welcome you here today, repre- 

g as you do the shareholders. 


accounts and directors’ report are 
e you and, with your permission, I shall 
them as read, 


TRADING RESULTS 


total profit for the 52 weeks ended 

oer 2, 1954, after charging depreciation 

to £2,170,150. It compares with the 

of {1,600,000 after depreciation which, 
irposes of the prospectus in January, 

was estimated by your directors to bee 
iding profit for the year now under 

I think I should explain here that, 

¢ ume the prospectus was being framed, 

- first quarter of our financial year— 
er-December, 1953—we had a remark- 
falling off in demand for steel products 
‘cneral. This quick change in the steel 
mand was no doubt due, in a. great 
ure, to the increased steel output of 
ope in general,-in which this country 
“CG, creating a feeling by both consumers 
‘nC stockholders that with the prospect of a 
“enutul steel supply, stocks at works and 
“erchnouses which were higher than was 
eenerally expected, could be liquidated and 
» Deneve, in many cases, reduced to levels 
“Cow normal. It was realised early in our 
next Quarter that the steel demand was still 
‘trong and expanding, and as a result orders 


ior immediate delivery became and 
yous company was again compelled to buy, 
“hen Opportunity offered, steel in ingot form 


‘© help, together with our own production, to 


service our rolling mills. This change in our 
favour had a welcome effect on the year’s 
working, which finished with the satisfactory 
results now before you. 


Returning to the accounts, you will notice 
that, after providing for taxation, the net 
income of the Group amounted to £1,050,150. 
After paying preference dividends the direc- 
tors felt that the increase in the retained 
profit was sufficiently in excess of that esti- 
mated in the prospectus to raise the rate of 
dividend from the 8 per cent forecast to 
9 per cent for the year, and it will be my 
pleasant duty later in this meeting to recom- 
mend for your approval the adoption of a 
final dividend of 6 per cent, making, with the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent paid on June 
15, 1954, the total of 9 per cent for the year 
referred to. 


From the remaining balance the directors 
have thought it advisable in view of the high 
cost of capital expenditure to transfer 
£275,000 to reserve for replacement of fixed 
assets and to transfer the sum of £350,532 
to general reserve, bringing that reserve, 
together with other credits as explained in the 
notes to the accounts, to £3,400,000 in the 
case of the Group. 


The consolidated balance sheet of the 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies 
discloses a strong financial position, current 
assets amounting to £11,369,919 compared 
with current liabilities and provisions of 
£4,102,091, a surplus of £7,267,828. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Turning to our development programme 
which is making satisfactory progress, I 
would remark that we are already feeling the 
benefit of our earlier capital expenditure. 
The satisfactory result of the year’s working, 
which is largely due to keeping our plants 
on increasing production wherever possible, 
has shown to your directors more than ever 
before the necessity for maintaining our 
equipment in a high state of efficiency leading 
to the lowering of our costs of production. 


- Our nail factory had a record output year ; 
our new rod and bar mill entered commercial 
production in May, 1954, and although not 
yet fully loaded, due to shortage of steel, and 
also of labour which has to be trained for this 
modern type of mill, it however made a use- 
ful contribution to our profit for the year. 
The same could be said of our new steam 
and electrical supply station now in full 
operation, reflecting satisfactory economy 
particularly in the use of fuel oil and coal. 
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influenced by the Government, and it will, I 
believe, be widely agreed that the official 
policy of the past three years has been wise 
and beneficial. Trade controls have been 
relaxed, income tax slightly reduced, and 
some incentive afforded to industrial develop- 
ment by the investment allowances granted in 
the last Finance Act. But still more requires 
to be done along these lines. What is clearly 
needed is a further sizeable reduction in the 
taxation burden on industry, so that the 
ploughing back of profits can be extended and 
the effiaéncy of the British productive 
machine maintained at the high level required 
in existing world conditions. Given this, and 
an end to restrictive practices on the part of 
trade unions, there would be justifiable cause 
for optimism about Britain’s economic {uture. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





Although our ingot output from our exist- 
ing reconditioned plant produced a record 
ingot output, we are, as I have already stated, 
buyers of ingots, and this will continue 10 

our position until our new steel plant 
comes into operation, giving to us extra steel 
supplies. We are doing all we possibly can 
in spite of the bad weather for exposed 
working to bring part of this plant into pro- 
duction towards the end of 1955, and in full 
production during 1956. This new plant 
when finished will consist of two 250-ton 
capacity tilting furnaces and an active mixer, 
together with two large blast furnaces for 
pig iron production, and is scheduled to 
increase our ingot production from our 
present output of 430,000 tons per annum to 
600,000 tons, rising eventually to 650,000 
tons, when the possibilities of this modern 
plant are fully exploited. 


It is the aim of your directors to balance 
and spread the products of the undertaking 
in such a manner that the whole of this 
output can be consumed by our rolling mills 
and enable us for the first time in our his- 
tory to be independent of outside crude steel 
supplies. 

That final picture is scheduled for the end of 
the year 1957, and your directors are keeping 
careful watch to enable our capital expendi- 
ture to be financed, as far as possible, from 
our own resources, and with our present 
strong financial position your directors are 
satisfied that we can accomplish the major 
part of our development in this way. The 
increasing output, they believe, would bring 
with it increasing resources, and I would 
draw your attention in support of this 
reasoning to the fact that, having spent 
on capital account {1,525,000 during the 
year, our liquid position shows itself to 
be within £75,000 of the amount, obtain- 
ing a year ago. 


ESSENTIALS FOR FUTURE SUCCESS 


It is worthy of noting that, at the present 
time, it is estimated that the total ingct 
capacity of this country will rise to a figure 
of some 22 million tons by the end of the year 
1958, and is calculated to make this country 


independent of imported steel. Such a figure : 


is based upon the gradual rise in steel demand 
and capital expenditure required to keep our 
full employment and its resulting standard of 
living, which I believe can only be retained 
by increasing production per capita employed, 
which in turn demands the highest possible 
form of modern mechanism which I firmly 
believe we can employ to compete and 
compare with other countries and give to 
those who buy our goods value comparable 
to anything similar in kind and quality. 

I would like, in conclusion, to offer to all 
our people your thanks for their efforts dur- 


ing a year of extreme difficulty due to 


abnormal weather conditions which affect 


such a large proportion of our productive 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


STEADY GROWTH OF NEW BUSINESS 


EXPANDING DEMAND FOR TELEVISION 


MR P. PERRING-THOMS’S STATEMENT 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Radio Rentals Limited was held on February 
Sth at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, Mr P. Perring-Thoms (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 


Mr J. L. Wilkie, CA (director and secre- 
tary) read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you the directors’ report and the accounts of 
the group for the year to August 31, 1954, 
for the first time as chairman of the company. 
The steady growth and increasing success of 
the business which I started just on twenty- 
five years ago as a one-man concern have 
naturally been matters of great interest and 
satisfaction to me. 


The profit of the group after providing for 
all charges other than taxation amounted to 
£562,834 an increase of £26,394 over that 
for the previous year, The net profit, attribu- 
table to the members of your company after 
providing for taxation totalled £241,431, an 
increase of £116,069 on the previous year. 


GROWTH OF SALES WITH SERVICE SECTION 


The volume of new business during the 
year under review remained at a high level 
and was in general on the same scale as that 
of the previous year which, of course, enjoyed 
the special stimulus of the Coronation. De- 
mand for our television service, particularly, 
was very strong and a considerable amount 
of development work was undertaken in ex- 
tending the areas in which our service 1s 
available. We continued our policy of obtain- 
ing better premises for some of our older 
branches and in addition we opened several 
new shops. The sales with service section 
of the business which caters for the public 
who prefer to own their sets, continued to 
grow and in the future I expect it to make a 
notable contribution to the earnings of the 
group. 

In considering the net profit the most im- 
portant factor contributing to the increase 
over the previous year is the large reduction 
in excess profits levy, which tax applied only 
to the first four months of the year under 
review. We are: naturally glad to see the 
last of this very bad form of taxation which 
operated very inequitably against a develop- 
ing business such as ours. 


CONSERVATIVE DEPRECIATION POLICY 


In the accounts there are only a few items 
to which I would draw your attention. The 
large amount of £990,118 is provided for 
depreciation of radio and television sets, and 
it may appear to be ‘vigh in relation to the 
trading profits. Television accounts for a 


big proportion of that total, but this branch + 


of the industry is developing very quickly 
with the popular screen size steadily becom- 
ing larger and the certainty of multiple wave- 
lengths and programmes. In radio, within 


NOTICES 


ioe GENERAL MANAGER required by 


the next four months the commencement of 
broadcasting on very high frequency marks 
the first major development on the “ sound 
only ” side of the industry for many years. 


In these conditions your directors consider 
it essential to maintain a prudent and con- 
servative policy in regard to depreciation, 
which also, of course, covers provision for 
obsolescence. 


The charge in respect of staff bonus 
pension scheme and staff welfare fund has 
increased by £14,667 as compared with the 
previous year, an increase of some 36 per 
cent, and I am sure shareholders will wel- 
come this indication of the staff’s participa- 
tion in the company’s prosperity. 


In June, 1954, as you may be aware, a 
scheme of capital reorganisation was carried 
out which considerably strengthened the 
capital structure of the group, and at the 
same time new articles of association were 
adopted so that “ directors’ commissions in 
terms of the articles of association” now 
appear in the accounts for the last time. 


All the subsidiary companies, except Ren- 
tevision, Limited, which has not commenced 
to trade, operated at a profit for the year 
under review. The most important one, 
Mains Radio Gramophones, Limited, worked 
to capacity producing radio and television 
sets for the parent company. Burgot Rentals, 
Limited, the company renting burglar alarms, 
substantially increased its profit, made 
further progress in consolidating their rental 
business and further enhanced their fine 
reputation. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Turning now to the matter of appropria- 
tions, your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 30 per cent. This divi- 
dend will be payable on the capital as in- 
creased by the bonus issue of June 1, 1954, 
and it follows an interim payment of 10 per 
«ent on the capital before reorganisation. 
The directors also propose to transfer 
£125,000 to general reserve and to write off 
the sum of £24,837 from investments in sub- 
sidiary companies. That amount represents 
part of the premiums paid for the preference 
shares of subsidiary companies in the capital 
reorganisation scheme to which I have just 
referred. 


Since the end of the year under review 
television business has still further increased, 
and although the number of sets being pro- 
duced was materially increased, demand still 
outstrips our supply. On the other hand, 
the demand for radio on rental has decreased, 
which is due in my opinion to the current 
fashion for the small personal set which 
people prefer to purchase, especially since 
the cancellation of the restrictions on hire 
purchase. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year Mr -H. F. Hunt, who 
Was associated with the business from its 


prospects. 
leading English 
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from the incorporation of the 
pany, decided to resign. His w 
in financial matters and devoted service to 
your company over many years we valued 
most highly, and I consider we are fortunate 
in that we still have the benefit of | 
perience in an advisory capacity. Mr F. w 
Shelley, who was another uf the first dire 
tors of your company, also retired during the 


Public com- 
ise judgment 


US @x- 


‘c- 


year, and it gives me great pleasure to pay 


tribute to the profound interest which he 


took in your company and the benefits which 
accrued from his wide knowledge of meq 
and affairs. 


In February, 1954, Mr A. D. Smith, who 


for some time had been deputy ma: 
inted joint managing 


director, 


was a 


Aging 


direc- 


tor with myself. At the same time, Mr L¢ 
Wilkie, CA, who has for several years been ’ 
secretary of the company, was co-opted to 
the board. His experience as an executive 
together with his accounting and financial 


training 


makes his 


contribution to 


the 


deliberations of your board of very consider- 
able value. : 

Finally, it is my very pleasant duty to 
record the thanks of the board and the share. 


holders to the staff of the group for the . 


sterling wotk which they have carried out 
most efficiently during the year. It is 
tionally agreeable for me to be able to do 
this, as it gives me the opportunity of saying 
how well I have always been supported from 
the commencement of the business to the 
present day. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the retiring directors, Mr J. L. Wilkie, 
CA, and Mr A. P. B. Renshaw, MIEE, were 
re-elected. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 





addi- 


The annual general meeting for the year 
1955 of the stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on February 10th at the 
head office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 


London, 


B.C3: 


Mr A. W. Tuke (the chairman) presided. 


Mr H. G. Tickle (the secretary) read the 
formal notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts were taken 


as read. 


The chairman moved: 

“That the report of the directors of the 
company now produced, together with the 
accounts annexed as at December 31, 1954, 
duly audited, be received, approved and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of 5 pet 
cent, making 10 per cent for the year, on 
the ordinary stock, and a final dividend of 
10 per cent, making 20 per cent for the yeaf, 
on the staff stock, and a special dividend of 
2 per cent on the ordinary stock, less income 
tax at the standard rate in each case, be 
declared payable on February 21st to stock- 
holders registered in the books of the com- 
pany on January 14th last.” 

Sir F. Cecil Ellerton (deputy chairman) 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
other ordinary business was transacted 
A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding at the 
: meeting were unanimously accorded and the 
earliest days and who became your chairman proceedings terminated. 


SC.(ECON.), woman, aged 30, seeks responsible post offering 


Four years’ experience U.K. and ove 
intelligence, collation of information, abstracting and prep* 


rseas economic 


ration 


<A company in East Africa. Excellent opportunity for man 30-35 of reports. Qualified and experienced secretary (60/110).—50* 
with practical experience in management, vigorous personality, ; 
capacity for sustained hard work and aptitude for finance, trading (pzzceD GRADUATE, 38, Rhodes Scholar, considerable experience 
and administration. Remuneration over £2,000 per annum (accord- administration/finance oversea, now in the City, would consider 
ing to experience) with free accommodation and medical service, executive appointment, with attractive prospects, in organisation 


provident fund. etc 


Fullest particulars to Box 836 


— 


expanding at home and abroad.—Box 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 
Applications are invited fer appointment to the CHAIR OF INTER- 
\TIONAL RELATIONS. Salary £A3,000. Reasonable travel and 
moval expenses are payable. One year’s study leave, with travel 
wance, will be granted after each three years’ servi-e. 
Professor of International Relations, as head of the Depart- 
will be expected to engage in research and to supervise post- 
ite research into the political, legal and economic relationships 
en nations, especially in the Asian and Pacific regions. 
twithstanding this notification, the Council of the University 
s the right to fill the Chair by invitation at any stage. ; 
irther particulars and information as to the method of application 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
Rritish Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
ion, is April 30, 1955. 


LEADING LONDON ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DIRECTOR OF MARKET RESEARCH 

A leading London advertising agency, which is expanding chiefly 
because it pays such great attention to the research and marketin 
side of its business, requires a Director for its market researc 
department, 

Candidates should possess a good degree in Economics and con- 

siderable practical commercial experience, particularly in consumer 
esearch, 
There is no limit to salary. The cant man will command at 
least his full market price and will qualify for the agency's bonus 
scheme. He will be given every Opportunity of making this important 
job more important still 

Please write, in confidence, giving full details of age, education, 
career to date and salaries earned, to Box 827, 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides home study courses for Genera! Certificate of Education 
(all Examining Bodies). London University Entrance, and Inter. and 
Degree exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., 
Professional Prelim., Teachers’ Diplomas, Law. The College, founded 
1887, is an Educational Trust. gy qualified Tutors, . Low fees. 
Prospectus free from Registrar, Burlington House, Cambridge. 





INDUSTRY AND HEALTH 


Of special interest to industrial firms is the R.S.I. annual 
Health Congress, April 26-29, 1955. With up to 2,500 dele- 
gates the Congress is the largest in the Commonwealth. 

Programme and full particulars from Secretary, Royal 
Somtery Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
5. W.1. ; 





\ ARKETING RESEARCH,.—The expanding activities of this 
4 Company have given rise to an extension of the marketing 
research organisation. ‘There will be very good opportunities for 
graduate economists in work which will involve a stimulating varicty 
of economic research; and as the new positions will carry varying 
degrees of responsibility, applications will be welcome from both new 
graduates and those with several years’ experience in market and/or 
consumer research. The appointments are pensionable and carry 
good salaries and prospects, All applications will be acknowledged 
and the fullest information will be given to those invited for 
nterview.—Apply to the Personnel Manager. British Nylon Spinners 
Limited, Pontypool, Mon, 


M ANUFACTURING COMPANY centred in North London is expand- 
4 ing its Market Research Department and requires a Statistical 
Assistant, age 25-29. Salary -£750 per annum, according to age 
and experience. Advanced level of education desirable, together with 
some experience of the analysis and collection of detailed statistics. 
Permanent and pensionable appointment.—Applicants are required to 
submit particulars of experience and qualifications to Box 826. 


puonss HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 
is seeking a man for its advertising department who has 
had some years’ experience in the ne. choice and use 
of all kinds of media and who is looking for a post of impor- 
tant responsibility. He is likely to be a man of about 30. 
He should be of good education, preferably with a University 
degree. He will working closely with advertising agencies 
and their media departments and would very quickly become 
responsible for the planning and choice of printed word 
media over a wide field. He would. be expected to initiate 
and interpret research in all forms of media and to contribute 
te the formulation of policy in media buying. The salary 
is a good one and will be subject to material increases as 
the man demonstrates his ability. The post is permanent 
and pensionable and there is a non-contributory life assurance 
scheme Letters of application should contain details of age, 
education and career, including H.M. Forces, and will be 
treated in complete confidence.—Please write to Pérsonnel 
Department, Thomas Hedley & Co. Limited, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 3, and mark envelope ‘“ M.” 


[4TH DUTIES can be drastically reduced if you plan and act 

- now.—Write, in confidence, to Robert A. Thomson. 11 Duke 

Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 

[*Sttrere DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1. Lecture in 
English by Dr, L. Pérez Pardo on “ Spanish Economy: recent 

changes," on Thursday, February 17th, at 6 p.m. 


\TATISTICAL ASSISTANT (male) 25/30. Previous experience 


\) desirable but not essential. Salary £500/£550.—Details of qualifi- 
cations and experience to Box 829. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY ASSISTANT JLECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS: 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics give notice that they hope to appoint a University Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics to take office from October 1, 1955. The 
appointment will be subject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the 

niversity. Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Appointments Committee, The Marshall Library, Downing 
Street, Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent to reach 
him not later than March 21, 1965. 

Eight copies of each application should be sent and, if so desired, 
one or more copies of any published work or unpublished writings. 
Testimonials are not required, but a candidate should give the 
names of two persons to whom reference can be made. 








BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


_ SUPPLIES AND PRODUCTION ADVISER 

Applications are invited for the post of Supplies and Pro- 
duction Adviser to the British Transport Commission. The 
post will carry responsibility for the proper ultilisation of the 
very large industrial facilities which the Commission operate, 
and for the general co-ordination of the Commission's pur- 
chasing programmes. Bearing on these responsibilities, 
the Commission has lately announced a programme for the 
re-equipment of their railways to cost more than £m_.1,200. 

Candidates must be of the highest industrial standing and 
personal attainment. They must be engineer-trained and 
familiar with the economics and general technology of large- 
scale mechanical and electrical production. They must have 
experience of working at the top level in large organisations 
and of large-scale procurement problems. A sound knowledge 
of industrial costing and commercial law is also needed} 

Only men of the highest calibre and standing should apply 
for this post, which will carry a 7 mere ye qualifica- 
tions, but with a minimum commencing at £4,000. 

Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, 
should be sent to the Chief Secretary, British Transport Com- 
mission, 222 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1, to reach him 
not later than first post on Tuesday, March ist next. 





DOUGLAS GLASS 
BRITAIN’S GURATERT PHOTOGRAPHER 


oO 
43 Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 7522, 


= B.Sc.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to ali 
without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1.000 Wolsey Hail 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ. (Final) exams. since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies. 
Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD, 


LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY in the Manchester area 
4 invites applications from suitably qualified candidates, aged 
between 32 and 37 years, to take ones of an existing clerical 
organisation and methods department. he person appointed will 
be expected to advise on the installation, development, and revision 
of clerical systems and procedures and office methods throughout 
the organisation. Candidates should have had at least six years’ 
experience of office procedures, and have held a responsible position 
in connection with clerical administration, including some experience 
of office or isation and methods. Salary within the range £1,000 
to £1,200. ension scheme in operation.—Box k 


Ts CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4 


Qa ASSISTANT required in Sales Research Department of a 
North London Manufacturing Company. Applicants should have 
an Economics eee and experience of the application of statistical 
methods to distribution and market research problems. Permanent 
.and pensionable appointment. Age 28-34. Commencing salary £800 
per annum upwards, according to age and experience.—Applicants are 
a to submit particulars of experience and qualifications to 
Box 


NHOSE STERLING BALANCES—are they still a menace to the 
pound? Bank Earnings and Salaries—is there an incongruity? 
These are two of the important questions discussed in the February 
issue of ‘‘ The Banker.’’ Other articles include Bankers on Inflation 
—and on ‘their’ Critics; The Price of Rail Peace; and Brazil after 
Vargas. Price 2s. 6d. from 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


NDONESIAN and Dutch translations into English and from 


English: also from Italian, French and German into English.— 


A. Brotherton, 60 Portland Place, W.1. 


NINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSULTANT, lecturer in finance 


and economics, advises investors and companies.—Box 822. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 


examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, SI. ALBANS 


or cal! at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. £.C.4, 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5. Sao , 
Australia : £8.55, ( si Gioeees, Palen £3.15s. _— 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.1 :@ 

East Africa: £5.5s. india & : 

Egypt: £5.5s. Wan: £6 iraq : £6 


Printed in Great Britain Sr. CuremEents Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
at 22. Seer eas St. James’s, London,’ S.W1. fone on 


israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 

mm 2. Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s 
ya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand: £9 Guniee 

Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. > $21.50 or £7.14. 


issue: I 2d. ; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, February 12, 1955. 


S. America and W. indies : £7.15. 


, W.C.2. Published weckly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrtp., 
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land is the world’s largest exporter of dairy 
products and lamb, ranks second in exports 
of wool. Caltex is proud to be a part of this 
scene... glad to help an enterprising country 
take its place in the modern world. 






CALTE 


NEW ZEALAND — Near majestic Mt. Egmont lies New 
Plymouth, largest city of Taranaki Province. This scenic 
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BAHRAIN — The contrast of old an! 
new in this colorful shaikhdom is 
shown graphically here. The Bahraini’s 
latéen-rigged dhow, Bahrain’s tradi- 
tional fishing and pearling craft, sai 
gracefully through the waters of th: 
Persian Gulf. In the background we 
see a modern refinery and Sitra Whar! 
where tankers take on refined 0: 
products for delivery to markets ha! 
way round the world, 











PHILIPPINES — Not gun barrels .. . just a few 
sections of the miles of pipe for the new 
Caltex refinery at Batangas. This refinery 
shows the confidence of business in the 
ability and future of the Philippines. Work- 
ing with Filipino engineers and craftsmen, 
Caltex enjoys the co-operation and good- 

taf, -Will so vital to such an immense project. 43 
wpe VN proj ptf 


X serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LAN DS—across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require a continual 


investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations. 


X Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE + AFRICA 





